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TO THE MAN 
WHO WOULDN'T 
DREAM . 

OF SHIPPING 


BY AIR... 


That’s a Pan American Jet Clipper* up 
there . . . flying at 600 miles per hour— 
carrying products, as well as people. 

All over the world, Pan American 
Clipper Cargo is playing an increasingly 
important role in this exciting, new, mod- 
ern method of distribution . . . helping to 
find new outlets for goods . . . creating 
hew profits and giving new vigor to ¢om- 
panies which used to be bound to. surface 
transportation. 


Today, many commodities can be more 
profitably. carried by air. Perhaps your 
product falls into this category. 


The advantages of Pan Am Clipper 
Cargo are many—whether the shipment 
is relatively small and goes in a Pan Am 
Jet or weighs tons and is carried in one of 
our giant DC-7F all-cargo Clippers. Rates 
today are as much as 38% lower than a 
year ago! 


There are savings in man-hours, charges 
and expenses all along the line—plus the 
obvious advantage of time .. . having 
your goods there before your competition. 


You'll find Pan American’s cargo ex- 
perts enterprising and knowledgeable. 
They have even assisted in finding new 
buyers—and profits—for products never 
sent overseas before! 


Call your Cargo Agent or the local 
Pah Am Clipper Cargo office for an analy- 
sis of your shipping problems. Ask about 
the fastest and most efficient delivery to 
the major markets of the world. 


®Trade-Mark, Reg. ' S&S Pat. Of. 
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In The Economist this Week ; December 24, 1960 
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THE ECONOMIST wishes its readers at home 


and abroad a Happy Christmas and Prosperity 
in the New Year 


...and to divert them during the holiday offers a 
new board game based on the rivalry between two 
power blocks “ East Wind - West Wind” (see p. 1293 
for the rules and pp. 1320-21 for the board) 


Other Christmas Features 


®@ This great commercial festival clearly needs to shake off the 
shackles of early folklore, preferably by a businesslike reform 
of the calendar (p. 1298). 


® Christmas Spirits: Too much may flow at office parties in 
Britain (p. 1304); in the United States it takes increasingly a 
solid as well as a liquid form (p. 1314). More freedom to buy 
Scotch whiskies enables you to take your pick of brands (p. 1335 

And you must now make a clear-eved choice between champagne 
and Spanish bubbly (p. 1332). 


® American strip cartoonists are proclaiming the good cheer, 
but the department stores may not share it to the full (p. 1315). 


@ And, after the convivialities, a City dream of a goldless 
Christmas to come (p. 1328). 


POLITICS 


In the first two months of this session the parliamentary machinery 
has worked more smoothly than most post-Scarborough pessimists 
had expected (p. 1301). 

New Plan for Farming: the old platitudes and one new commit- 
ment (p. 1302 


Inflation : The old ogre reappears (p. 1301). 


RAILWAYS 

The Government has decided what shape Britain's railways shall 
take without deciding—or at any rate disclosing—the size they 
ought to be (p. 1296 and 1331). 


MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING, 1875 
A hark back to the problem of day-to-day management 85 years 
ago (p. 1327 


TALES OF WOE 

1. Motors—The cosy distributing scheme must be dismantied 
(p. 1329). 

2. Hire Purchase—Subsidiaries shocked their banking parents this 
week and Federal Consolidated proposes a salvage scheme 
(p. 1330). 


ideas for Christmas book tckens—pp. 1307-1311. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


AFRICA: 
Ethiopia: Despite Emperor Haile Selassie’s crushing victory, 
seductive whispers of a glorious future as the Ataturk or Nasser 
of his country may still linger in many a military Ethiop’s ear 
(Pp. 1297). 


Central Africa: The future of the federation awaits the pleasure 
of the territories (p. 1300). 


Dr Banda’s defence (p. 1318). Fitness to govern (p. 1306). 


Congo: The danger of civil war has increased (p. 1300). 


Algeria: General de Gaulle has not yet deigned to notice the 
riots that marked his unhappy tour (p. 1300). 


Aid to the Commonwealth : A new sub-department, but no merger 
of the Colonial and Commonwealth offices—vet (p. 1302). 


EUROPE 


The Nato meeting in Paris settled nothing, but points to a summit 
conference of the organisation next spring (p. 1317). 


Mr Khrushchev may give a hint of the Soviet outlook for 1961 
in a Christmastide speech ; in Hungary Mr Kadar still finds it 
necessary to admit that criticism exists (p. 130). 


Britain will now begin to feel the effects of trade discrimination 
against her exports to Benelux and West Germany ; the trade 
agreement has become an established weapon in the Berlin argu- 
ment (p. 1303). 


Cyprus: President Makarios has fought his first battle with his 
legislature—over money (p. 1304). 


AMERICA: 


Presidents Past and to Come—In putting a year of frustrations 
behind them, Americans might pause to note that they are 
exchanging a leader whose virtues were of the heart for one 
whose strength is coolly of the mind (page 1312). 

i 


Full House—Senator Kennedy has now completed a Cabinet that 
skilfully balances regional, sectional and political forces across 
the country (page 1313). 


Protectionism ?—A Supreme Court decision which favours foreign 
bicycle manufacturers initially may lead to more protection later 
(page 1314). 


Disaster—The air collision over New York will add urgency to 
the development of new safety devices by the Federal Aviation 
Agency (page 1313). 


Salvation for Boxing—The revelations of Runyonesque witnesses 
before a Senate subcommittee may bring federal control over 
the racket-ridden organisation of the manly sport (page 1315). 


Detailed Contents page 1293 
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Sports goods... Schnorkei masks... Swimfins...Wringer rollers 
... Household articles... Hospital sheeting...Shoes 
We take a deep breath and say, Carifiex 
the light coloured types which, when used for pure white 


and bright ccloured products, are economical in their 


requirements of expensive colourants. 
We take a deep breath and repeat Cariflex 


a 
the range of general purpose Styrene-Butadiene rubbers 


that are meeting the requirements of the rubber Industry. 


SHELL-MADE RUBBER 


issued by She// international Chemical Company Limited. 


For further information consuit your She/i Company 


(in the U.K, apply to She! Chemical Company Lim:ted) 
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Peace by Christmas 


OMORROW morning, as usual, the world’s armouries will be heavily 
augmented. Thousands of toy soldiers will emerge from stockings and 
tissue paper to reinforce the ranks that have been kept from depletion 
in recent weeks only by a thin trickle of short-service recruits from packets of 
breakfast food. Guns and rocket-firers of all calibres will swell the roar of the 
Christmas cannonade. (None of this applies, of course, to enlightened families 
who gladden their children’s eyes on this festive morning with miniature Alder- 
maston marchers, Picasso doves or other anti-militarist symbols.) As is right 
and proper, most of this seasonable militarism has very little to do with reality. 
But in an adjoining sector of the Christmas field there seems a need for closer 
adjustment to the realities of our world. 

The sector in question is that of board games. Memory recalls, as the top 
people’s paper would put it, various games inspired by the wars of the past 
century. Nobody would deny to the devotees of, say, “ L’Attaque” their right 
to go on enjoying its simple and exhilarating manceuvres, in which a Commandant 
demolishes a Lieutenant by simply swinging rank, or an Espion in pleasantly 
dated garb lurks behind a bush, moustaches atwirl, reconnoitring a path through 
a minefield. The classics must have their place. But newly introduced games 
should surely come to terms with present-day reality more closely. It is dis- 
turbing, for example, to see that in one new board game the players’ aim is to 
capture chunks of territory on the world map. Who wants territory nowadays ? 
Land yourself with half of Korea or Berlin, or a few offshore islands, and the 
things become millstones round your neck. 

Viewed realistically, the East-West struggle of today is a more subtle contést, 
though equally relentless. Each contestant is out to isolate his opponent, by 
destroying his alliances and winning over the uncommitted “ neutrals”; to 
surpass and exhaust his economic strength ; and to get the military and moral 
“edge ” over him, destroying his security, self-confidence and prestige. More- 
over, it is a contest that can end with neither side winning, with a bang rather 
than a whimper, if one of the players should overstep the “ brink.” 

It is with these considerations in mind that, The Economist today presents a 
new board game for the Aware, a game based on the real state of play between 
the powers that be. We have called it: “ East Wind, West Wind.” This title 
is derived less from Mah Jong than from Mao Tse-tung, whose boast about 
“ the east wind prevailing over the west wind” points to the true nature of the 
present great-power contest. _ 

“East Wind, West Wind” is primarily a game of chance. It must be, if it 
is to follow the pattern set by harsh reality. West, poor fellow, usually thinks 
he is freely shaping his own course, but in fact he is more often just pushed 
around by events. So is East, poor fellow, although, as a loyal dialectical 
materialist, he assures himself that history is a sequence of inevitable conse- 
quences, and that (unless he draws a Black 10) he must win in the end. 

To humour both parties’ delusions, in this game we permit West to make a 
certain number of free choices—but, as is only realistic, they are choices of evils ; 
and East is pretty well spared the agony of having to makeup his own mind at 
all. (The game can thus be played without difficulty by one player, pitting his 
western hand against his eastern one.) West will discover that he has some degree 
of choice between defensive and attacking play. Although he can normally 





1294 ’ 

choose only between sacrificing one piece and sacrificing 
another, his choice will often reflect either a defensive inclina- 
tion to protect a weak sector of his own, or an aggressive desire 
to keep one of East’s sectors in peril. 

As to which course is wiser, the choice must often be 
dictated by the immediate tactical situation. West's degree 
of defensiveness need not be determined by whether he has 
just elected a new government (Red 4); a new government, 
for all its brave words, may prove as Maginot-minded as its 
predecessor. 

To make this game fair would be grossly unrealistic. 
Instead, West is allowed to start the game with, naturally, 
more Allies and more Billions than East. He will need them, 
for he is more open-handed than East, and his Allies are more 
free to break away. On the other hand, East enjoys the 
advantage of starting with a Curtain (of Silence), which makes 
it harder for West to get a decisive of edge ” in the military 
and moral sector. It will also be observed that the effects 
of, say, spectacular launchings into space (Blask 6 and 7) are 
not the same for East as for West. Nor would it be realistic to 
have East pay its share toward the financing of United Nations 
forces (Red King). 

We hope that too much offence will not be given by the 
way half the Neutrals are allotted to one side and half to the 
other. It seems only true to life to make Neutrals shift 
from a bias against one side to a bias against the other, as 
well as moving into, and (more often) out of, alliances. 

As play proceeds, the familiar corrupting effect on idealistic 
principles that follows from the need to avert disaster will be 
increasingly recognised. West, for example, if faced with a 
Red 3 while still flush with his many Billions, will no doubt 
sacrifice one gladly rather than send his gunboats to cow an. 
expropriating government. But if he draws this card at a later 
stage in the game, when bankruptcy seems imminent, he may 
take a less generous line. Again, his attitude to colonial dis- 
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putes (Red 6) will remain objective only as long as he is not 
in danger of losing his last Ally or his last friendly Neutrals. 

East is untroubled by any such crises of conscience. 

In view of the likely corruption of the moral standards of 
the players by factors of this nature, it seems only prudent 
to provide that, where a liability is deferred until a later turn 
(Black 5, Red 9, Red 10), the beneficiary is responsible for 
reminding his opponent to fulfil his obligations. In terser 
language, don’t let the so-and-so get away with it. 

The season's greetings to all who venture out into this! 
contest of raging winds ; and may the West—oops, sorry— 
Best man ‘win ! 


East Wind, West Wind 


This is an instructive, and quite possibly entertaining, game 
for two players. Attempts by third or fourth parties to take a 
hand in the game under the fond illusion that they. are 
Great Powers will merely foul things up. 

Equipment 

(1) The board ‘provided on pages 1320 and 1321). 

(2) A pack of playing cards. If you have no cards handy, 
you can use the “ dab cricket ” system instead, jabbing at random 
with a pencil at numbered squares on a chart. 

(3) Abput 70 counters, or matches, or paperclips, or any other 
tokens. 

To Start 

Place one counter on each of the 60 symbols on the 
keeping the remaining counters aside as a pool). 

West thus has on his side of the board 6 Allies, 4 Neutrals, 


Loo, 


board 


“I Brink ' piece, 1§ Billions, 2 Military and 4 Moral edge pieces. 


East has 4 Allies, 4 Neutrals, 1 Brink piece, 10 Billions, 2 Military 
and 4 Moral edge pieces, and 3 Curtain pieces. 

East normally plays first. Those who feel strongly that the 
West ‘ought to take the initiative more often can adapt their play 
accordingly. They will soon find out whether it pays. 


WEST 


RED cards (diamonds, hearts) 


Ace. Astound world by demanding immediate*Summit confer- 
ence. Win Moral edge. One Ally on each side goes neutral 

2. Neutral becomes your Ally. Pay Billion (military aid). 

3. Small nation expropriates your property. Ejther send gun- 
boats and lose Neutral, or pay Billion. 

4. Election year. Miss next turn. Either choose new government, 
pay Billion to fulfil election pledges, win Moral edge (hopes of 
fresh start); or re-elect old government, no change. 

5. Ether announce you will defend an ally, and lose Neutral; or 
reveal 'you won’t, in which case Ally goes neutral. 

6. Either defend colonial power or United Nations, and lose 2 
Neutrals; or fail to do so, in which case Ally goes neutral 

7. Slump. Pay Billion, lose Moral edge. 


8. Devise intelligible disarmament plan. Win 2 Neutrals, lose Ally. , 


®. Farm crisis (over-production). 
surplus food; but if Red 9 comes up again on your next turn, Ally 
(who was trying to sell food to them) goes neutral. 

10. Either win narrow majority in United Nations and lose 
Neutral; or don’t press, vote, lose Moral edge. 

Jack. Dragged toward BRINK by ally. Lose Neutral. 
Queen. Move toward BRINK of own accord. Lose 2 Neutrals. 
King. United Nations intervention eases situation. Both sides 
withdraw Brink pieces to start. West pays Billion for UN Force. 


Win 2 Neutrals by shipping ! 


| 
| 


‘ 7. Launching to moon, etc., fails. 


BLACK cards (clubs, spades) 


Ace. Launch reconnaissance aircraft, sputniks, etc., over East's 


territory. 
Neutral. 
2. Pay Billion to patch up quarrel between neutrals. Lose Neutral. 
3. Triumphant tour of latest musical in east. Win Moral edge. 

4. Lose Ally (gone unilateral). Win Billion (military aid saved). 
6. Pay Billion in economic aid. Win over nobody. 

6. Launch monkeys, etc., 


Win Miltary edge, breach Curtain, but pay Billion, lose 


to moon. Pay Billion (win no edge). 
Pay Billion, lose Moral edge. 
Lose Moral edge. 

9. Develop free contacts with people of east. Win Moral edge, 
breach Curtain. 

10. Successful broadcasts 
Curtain, but pay Billion. 


8. Important defector to east. 


tg east. Win Moral edge, breach 
Jack. Head of government puts foot in mouth. Lose Moral edge 


and Neutral. 


Queen. Bases lost after political change in neutral country. Win 
Billion (money saved). Lose Military edge (but not if you have 
already drawn Black King and so launched your submarines). 

King. Launch missile-firing submarines. Pay Billion, win 


Military edge. (After this, no Black Queen need cost you a Mili- 
tary edge). 
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Play 


Each player in turn draws a card from the pack and carries out 
the moves indicated for his card on the lists below. 


Sample of Opening Moves : 


East draws the 8 of Clubs ; he removes a Curtain piece from 
the board. West draws the 8 of Spades ; he passes one of his 
Moral edge pieces over to East's Moral edge sector. 

East draws the 8 of Diamonds ; he removes one of his Billions 
from the board, but takes from the pool beside the board a piece 
to fill the gap in his Curtain. West draws the Queen of Hearts ; 
he moves his Brink piece one space toward the Brink and passes 
2 Neutrals over to East’s space for Neutrals. 

East draws a Black Jack; he leaves his Curtain as it is, for 
he has no gap in it to fill, but he moves an Ally into his space 
for Neutrals, one Neutral across to West's Neutrals space, and 
one Moral edge piece also over to West. West draws a Red 10: 
he must now decide whether to sacrifice a Neutral or a Moral edge 
(a decision that will be more painful at a later stage in the game). 


End of Game | 


The game ends with the defeat of whichever player first loses: 
(a) all his Billions, or 
(b) all his Alhes, or 
(c) all the Neutrals on his side of the board, or 


(d) all his “ edge "’ pieces—military. moral and. in the case 
of East, his “ Curtain” pieces, too. 


The Brink 


The game also ends if either player oversteps the Brink—that 
is, advances his Brink piece more than three spaces from the start. 

In this case, nobody has won. The crossing of the Brink cancels 
all previous scoring, and the game should be started again. 
(Admittedly, the idea that the game can be resumed is not quite 
realistic ; but, after all, this is only a game.) 


1295 
Losses and Gains 

Billions lost are good and lost—not won by the other side. It 
would be absurd to suppose that, say, West actually makes any- 
thing out of what East spends on rockets, or vice versa. So 
just take the pieces off the board and lay them sadly aside. Like- 
wise, when a Billion is won, it is drawn from the pool of extra 
counters beside the board. 

An Ally lost becomes a Neutral on the same side of the board 
except when East draws a Black King, q.v.). Likewise, when 
West wins an Ally (Red 2), he moves a friendly Neutral into his 
Allies space. (This can lose him the game, if it leaves him no 
friendly Neutrals ; but such is life.) 

“ Edge” pieces, military or moral, when won or lost cross the 
board to the corresponding sector on the other side. (Obviously, 
when one side gains an “ edge,” the other side must have lost it.) 
West. however, is incapable of erecting a Curtain of Silence, so 
when East loses a Curtain piece it must go off the board 


The Long and the Short 


If you like your disasters to come swiftly, start with only half 
the usual number of pieces in each sector—for example, with only 
two Neutrals on each side ; and start each Brink piece one step on 
the way toward the Brink. 

To make the game last longer, you can either increase the 
number of pieces in each sector, or agree as follows: When a 
player loses his last piece in a sector, thus facing defeat, he may 
survive by “ buying” a new piece for that sector, paying for it 
by removing two pieces from another of his sectors. For instance, 
if he loses his last Ally he can “ buy” one more Ally by paying 
two Billions. You can choose whether this may be done only 
once in each sectos, or an unlimited number of times. If you 
choose the latter, the game will end only when one player’s side 
of the board is swept clean. 


Disputes 
There will probably be a good deal of dispute about the rules, 


and players may tend to make them up as they go along. This 
is another of the game's realistic features. : 


EAST 


RED cards (diamonds, hearts) 


Ace. Demand immediate Summit conference. 
East wins Moral edge. 
neutral. 

2. Attack United Nations Secretary-General. Lose Neutral. 


3. Satellite revolt.) Suppress it, but pay Billion, lose Military and 
Moral edges and a Neutral. 


4. Doctrinal schism. Lose Moral edge. Miss next turn while 
conclave debates inevitability of war, weather, etc. 


If West refuses, 
If West agrees, one western Ally goes 


6S: Break into new oil market. This costs each side a Billion 

6. Successful barter deal. Win Billion. 

7. Barter deal goes sour. Lose Billion and Neutral. 

8. Big jamming operation. Close one gap in Curtain, pay Billion. 
9. Farm crisis (crop failure). Pay Billion, lose Moral edge. 

10. Propose universal disarmament. Win 2 Neutrals; but‘return 
one after your next two turns, unless West has by then diverted 
attention from the catch in your plan by drawing Black Jack. 
Jack. Dragged toward BRINK by ally. 
Queen. Move toward BRINK of own accord. Lose 2 Neutrals. 


King. United Nations intervention eases situation, Both sides 
withdraw Brink picces to start. West pays Billion for UN Force. 


Lose Neutral. 


BLACK cards (clubs, spades) 


Ace. Catch up with and overtake West in economic growth. Win 
3 Billions. 

2. Step up mass production of nuclear rockets. Pay Billion. 

3. Triumphant tour of State Circus in west. Win Moral edge. 
4. ‘Adopt uncommitted attitude to ally’s quarrel with neutral. Pay 
Billion in aid to appease both. 

6. Win over Neutral by offering aid, but pay nothing now. After 
your next turn, if West reminds you of your promise, either pay 
Billion, or lose Neutral and Moral edge. 

6. Launch monkeys, etc., to moon. Win Moral edge, pay Billion. 
7. Propose independence for all colonies. Win Neutral and Moral 
edge. 

8. Important defector to west. Open gap in Curtain. : 

9. Shoe-brandishing scene in UN Assembly. Lose Neutral. 

10. Lose faith in ultimate victory. Lose all Moral edge pieces. 
Jack. Major purge and upheaval. Close one gap in Curtain ; 
lose Neutral and Moral edge ; Ally goes neutral. 

Queen. Oust West from bases by scaring a neutral. Win 
Military edge (but not if West has already drawn Black King, 
and so launched his submarines). 7 

King. Proxy war, Your allies conquer a western Ally (which 
moves across board to be a new eastern ally). But lose Neutral, 
move toward BRINK. 





T the beginning and end of any holiday, the name British 
Railways is apt to become engraved on the travelling 
public’s heart ; but nobody wants to spend the rest of 

Christmas doing too much deep thinking about it. In 
this respect the Government cannot be accused of setting us 
too severe a holiday task this week. The proposals for the 
reconstruction of nationalised transport that it has produced 
may have been based on a full and thorough re-thinking of 
the part—and primarily, of how big a part—that the railways 
should play in British transport during the last third of the 
twentieth century ; but, if they have been, this basis has not 
been vouchsafed to us. The right shape and internal struc- 
ture of any organisation must depend decisively on the size 
it is designed to be ; how one lays out one’s Christmas present 
depends somewhat on whether it is Gauge 0 or 000 and how 
much track there is in the set. Some of the essentials for 
judging this revised—or is it revived ?—structure for British 
Railways are still missing. 

It is indeed true, as the Minister of Transport says in the 


white paper* (which is summarised in greater detail on page | 


1331), that in the end the size and pattern of the railways will 


have to be settled by “how far the users are prepared to 


pay economic prices for the services provided.” But the 
services have been, and will continue to be, provided at great 
initial cost to the nation ; and how much is going to be pro- 
vided largely determines how much of a current drain on 
the public purse the railways constitute until the users’ verdict 
eventually becomes clear, and is recognised and accepted. On 
the face of it, the white paper would suggest that the Govern- 
ment intends to leave this “ determination of the future size 
and shape of the railway system ” to the new British Railways 
Board that it now proposes to set up, assisted in its task by the 
study group on general transport policy recently set up inside 


the Ministry. No doubt “ the right size” for the railways is 


not something that can be decided altogether without railway- 
men. But the size the railwaymen last thought right was, 
fairly clearly, wrong ; and if the choice is again left to them, 
together with an open-ended subsidy over the next five years 
or 30, how much confidence, and how much more public 
money, can one possibly invest in their answers ? 


This question must equally affect one’s reaction to the | 


drastic writing down of railway capital that is now proposed. 
The Government has recognised that the railways ate bank- 
rupt and, by implication, that past governments share the 
blame for this (right back to the wartime government which 
put rail transport on a rental basis and prevented its charges 
from rising in line with its costs). To write off the accumu- 
lated current deficits of the past few years may follow 
logically ; though to write off in advance the run\of current 
deficits over the next five years, in spite of brave words about 
setting the railways year-to-year “targets of financial per- 
formance ” 
wise. In reconstructing the railways’ permanent capital, 
the strictest logic would surely first have suggested some 


*Cmnd 1248. 
takings. 


Reorganisation of the Nationalised Transport Under- 


in the interim, may be more logical than it is | 
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Model Railways: What Gauge? 


The Government's reconstruction plan still begs the ‘vital question 


. reckoning, however fallible; of' what size of railway system 


one might hope eventually to be economically viable, before 
settling the capital structure which that system should support. 

This would have meant arriving at some idea of the basket 
of assets on which a public utility return might eventually 
be earned, apart from any additional assortment of railway 
service which, in terms -of social welfare or of the cost of 
alternative social investment, the nation might be prepared 
to pay for keeping in being. The “right size” of railway 
system would then have indicated the right size for railway 
capital—with some special treatment for any specially retained 
“social service” element in railway operations. And the 
difference between such a figure and the present capital—less 
whatever could have been recouped by the disposal of un- 
wanted assets—would then have given some sort of logical 
yardstick for writing the book vajue down. (The obligation 
to service the original Transport ‘stock cannot be written off 
with the capital ; but the promise to pay holders of such 
stock stemmed from where it now has to stay, the Treasury.) 


O pretence of logic has in fact been made. Any surgical 
exercise on the capital would, of course, have had to 


include some large arbitrary elements ; the Government, with 


political timing in mind and pethaps also the railwaymen’s 
steadily eroding morale, has decided to be quite blatantly 


_ arbitrary. As a convenience, it has said that the railways 


shall pay interest on roughly what has been invested since the 
modernisation programme was approved, £400 million up to 
a year ago—plus the £280 million of railwaymen’s pension 
funds at present “invested in rolling stock.” The other 
two-thirds of the fixed-interest capital is to be converted into 
a kind of dead equity, on which the railways would be expected 
to pay something should they ever become able to afford it. 
The danger of this is less that it constitutes a continuing 
subsidy than that it might seriously dull the urgency of really 
cutting the railways back to size. 
If one begs the question of size, as the Government appears 
to have preferred to do, then one may accept that a “ more 
compact” system, however defined, will very likely require 
something like the shape proposed. The. first stage of the 
operation—excising the commission ; chopping up its main 
responsibilities outside British Railways according to the 
various different activities ; and using a holding company 
structure to group the activities where nationalised transport 
assets are run commercially in direct competition with private 
business—seems reasonable enough. Back-bench advocates 
of hiving off and selling back to business anything that looks 
profitable by itself have not yet had their way ; and those 
odd, perhaps never-intenfled restrictions in the original 
nationalisation act that have prevented the railways from 
developing properties for alternative purposes are to go. 
Whatever size of railway system Britain does eventually 


. settle for is to be “run as an effective national system” by 


an authority with that task as its whole responsibility. This 


‘ the commission never has been, and the Select Committee 


| 
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on nationalised industries this summer declared that such a 
single-minded authority was indispensable. The new British 
Railways Board will own the assets and be responsible for the 
written-down debt; it will include representatives from each 
of the regional railway boards that it will appoint. These are 
two ways in which it will differ from the Railway Executive 
thar. the Conservatives made it their first business to abolish in 
the Transport Act of 1953. There has been some shading of 
the “ decentralisation of management ” about which the Prime 
Minister was so confident nine months ago. But regional 
accounting, the experts now suggest, may be practicable in 
some form as an aid to management and, clearly, it is no use 
freeing the railwayman to use his commercial judgment, right 
down to the local station-master, unless he can get some idea 
of what it will pay him to quote. 

Formally at least, the Government does propose to free 
the Co Statutory control over fare and charges 
is to be swept away—except for London commuting, where 
it is a virtual monopoly of public transport that has to be 
regulated. Statutory delays upon the freedom of the railways 
to close down unecOnomic branch lines are, strangely, not 
mentioned, though the white paper does say the Government 
is considering, belatedly, its duty to take financial responsi- 
bility for anything uneconomic that it may direct the railways 
(and ‘other nationalised industries) to do. 
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The Minister's power to intervene “in matters which 
appear to him to affect the national interest” remains. In 
the past this has been used formally, and informally, to restrict, 
the railways’ commercial freedom. Under the proposed 
dispensation, with the Transport Commission gone and his 
contact with the chairmen of the railways and four other 
new statutory authorities made direct, the Minister’s powers 
would seem in practice likely to bulk larger than they do 
today—in spite of the disclaimers in the white paper. There 
is some most ambiguous phrasing about the responsibilities of 
Railways Board and Minister; one, for example, has “ overall 
control over finance and investment” and the other “ control 
of development, investment and finance.” 

A great deal is going to depend on the phrasing of next 
session's Act ; on the personalities appointed, preferably from 
outside, to lead the railways and the other new entities ; and 
on whether the regional railways can really achieve any re- 
kindling of the old “company morale” which was sacri- 
ficed in the early years of nationalisation. But these 
important questions of ultimate responsibility still rank second 
to the question which has been avoided in this white 
paper, and which the Government will have to answer in part 
in the New Year, when it comes to discuss modernisation : 


that is, what size of railway does it believe that Britain can 
afford ? 


In an Ethiop’s Ear 


The Emperor Haile Selassie’s victory over 
his rebels cannot long disguise the uncertain 
future of a regime dependent on a 

single personality 


HE Lion of Judah has wings. The planners of last week's 

coup in Ethiopia reckoned without the speed of 

modern inter-continental air transport. They had skil- 

fully timed their move for the moment when the Emperor was 

at the most distant point of his foreign tour, visiting Brasilia, 

the new inland capital of Brazil. Striking first at Addis Ababa’s 

airport, radio, royal palaces and other key buildings, they won 

effective control of the capital for two days; but by the third 

day Haile Selassie was back in Ethiopia and the rebels were 
already on the run. 

What if the Emperor's dash for home had been impeded 
or delayed? (There was a queasy moment when his aircraft 
developed engine trouble at an airport in Chad.) True, no 
popular uprising emerged in responge to the 
rebels’ claims to represent the people’s 
cause. True, again, loyal troops had moved 
against the rebels in force before Haile 
Selassie arrived back. But there seemed to 
have been some hesitation, or at the least Add 
confusion, on the loyalist side. Little or ‘aake 
none of this may have been due to any incli- 
nation to sympathy with the rebels ; some 
part was, no doubt, the result of the rebels’ 
success in capturing poe seventy ministers, 
senior officials, and'members of the royal 
household—some of whom, including the 


Crown Prince, were then presented as leaders of the revolt. 
More important still, presumably, was the fact that the 
Emperor, by building up with great skill and care a system 
centred so completely on himself, has made a vacuum of initia- 
tive and authority which only. his own presence can fill. (In 
normal conditions, nothing can ever be decided when he is 
away.) If his return had been delayed, the rebels might have 
induced some waverers to join them, others at least to do 
nothing against them; and they would have had a chance to 
spread the infection from the capital to some of the provinces. 


EE‘ sO, it is now Clear that the revolt could not have swept 
the country. Since his triumphant return from exile 
in 1941, the Emperor has enjoyed unprecedented prestige. The 
Italian occupation removed from the scene many of the feudal 
potentates who had formerly presented a challenge to the 
central monarchy. Since then, Haile Selassie has systematic- 

ally cut down the authority of the provincial 


leaders. Provincial governorships have 
been left unfilled, or nominally entrusted to 
members of the royal family living in the 
capital ; while the actual administration of 
the provinces has been done by deputy 
governors, hand-picked, and frequently 
cross-posted, by the Emperor. He has tire- 
lessly toured the provinces, putting across 
the image of an all-wise, all-powerful and 
all-providing ruler. > has kept in the 
closest touch with the powerful Ethiopian 
church, while at the same time conciliating 
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his Moslem subjects (in addition to its strongholds in 
Eritrea and the Somali country, Islam has been making new 
inroads among the Galla). 

The mass of the people are as yet hardly impatient for 
change. The stability of a long reign makes a strong appeal. 
The established inancé of the Amharas of the central 
mountain region seems ‘to be accepted in a spirit of resigna- 
tion, not only by most of the other peoples of Ethiopia proper, 
but now also by the Eritreans, who have no real distinctive 
national personality; only the Somalis of Harar and Ogaden 
are affected by a centrifugal pull of nationalism. To the 
masses, the fact that most economic development planning 
still remains on paper may be of less interest than the 
Emperor's. success in contriving that such development as has 
taken place—mostly in communications—should be almost 
entirely financed by foreigners. Education has a more direct 


appeal to the average Ethiopian; and the Emperor, who has: 


kept the education portfolio in his own hands and interests 
himself closely in the schools, has thereby increased his 


popularity. 


NEVITABLY, however, it is among the most successful pro- 
ducts of modern education that the kind of discontent that 
emerged in last week’s revolt has grown up. Young men, 
mainly, in their thirties, with years at foreign universities 
behind them, find theiz personal careers. blocked by the con- 
centration of power in the hands of the Emperor's older stal- 
warts, and are angered and humiliated by the spectacle of the 
archaic, corrupt, and lethargic governmental machine. 
Amhara pride leads them to feel passionately that Ethiopia 
ought to be ahead of other African states, not lagging behind. 
The revolt was too short-lived to show whether or how its 
sponsors were clearly divided into left and right wings; they 
were united in the initial aim of upsetting the existing order. 
But the crushing of the revolt will not extinguish the discon- 
. tent, and the ranks of the discontented will be reinforced by 
new products of developing education, unless the Emperor 
can find ways of putting their frustrated ambitions to work. 
His immediate reactions will doubtless lead him to 


\ 


Sestivals of Britain 


Our times are out of joint and out of date 


HRISTMAS is a business. The exissing structure of 
( this great commercial festival, however, was designed 
to suit the ethos and retail trade capacity of mid- 
Victorian days. It is increasingly recognised by intelligent 
account executives and copy-writers that this is not business- 
‘dike enough for a modern economy. The peak of Christmas 
activity, governed by the present advertising story, is pitifully 
inadequate for current agency budgets and resources. 
Promising individual efforts have been made, it is true, to 
extend the Christmas story-line by new characterisation and 
brand images. The introduction of Uncle Holly, intended 
to satisf}| the mounting consumer anticipation that is now 
felt in some purchasing groups by mid-November, is only 
one of the methods by which West End stores are improving 


‘of the government. 
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concentrate on breaking up any remaining potential sources 


_ Of danger; he is an old hand at this game, and there is likely to 


be something of a “ general post” in Ethiopia now, with as 
much attention to judicious transfers as to punishments. That 
done, he may have time to think about the longer-term prob- 
lem of adapuyg the government to changing conditions. 
Clearly,‘change must come. The present system depends 
upon one man, round whom all else revolves; and the 
Emperor is sixty-eight. His only son, the Crown Prince, | 
has never had either the aptitude or the ambition to assume 
his father’s vast personal power. He might well be a success- 
ful constitutional monarch; but in that event the question 
remains of who would actually rule. 

Before the revolt, the Emperor had promised new elec- 
tions, and this was seen as being preparatory to the granting 
of some degree of real authority to the infant parliament. This 
has hitherto been more of a debating society than a legislature, 
and has in no way impeded the Emperor’s complete control 
Its elected membership is not unrepte- 
sentative; professional and intellectual townsmen sit in the 
lower house along with staunch rural traditionalists. But no 
stroke of the pen could transform it into a coherent and res- 
ponsible organ of government. If \the personality of the 
Emperor were removed from the scene at any early date, 
power would most probably be at the disposal of the army— 
if the army chose to take its opportunity. Well equipped and 
American trained, with an educated officer corps, the army is 
a formidable force, and a force for national unity. 

Politically, however, it too is something of a question mark. 
Last week the great bulk of it swung into line behind the 
Emperor, military participation in the revolt being mainly 
confined to elements of the imperial guard; but there are 
known to be many “ angry young men” in ers’ uniforms, 
not all of whom showed their hand in the revolt. Just across 
the border in the Sudan, the army is in power; so, too, in 
Turkey, Egypt, Iraq and Pakistan. Despite last week's 
crushing victory for the existing order, seductive whispers of 
a glorious future role as\the Ataturk or Nasser of his country 
may still linger in many a ‘military Ethiop’s ear. 


their service to the 
public. But motiva- 
tional research is still 
discovering occasional 
customer inhjbitions at 
this time of year, no 
doubt as the lingering 
effect of an earlier 
folklore that may take 
some years yet to 
eradicate. The time 
has therefore come for 
boldness. Future 
marketing strategy may 
well necessitate the 
dow n- grading, or 
actual ignoring, of Christmas in favour of major and more 
imaginative concepts designed to increase the sense of credit 
and social emulation already inherent in the new British 
way of life. 

This could best be done as part of a general scheme to 
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overhaul the calendar, ridding it of other antediluvian customs 
and observances and bringing it up-to-date with the needs 
of a major manufacturing and exporting power in the second 
half of the twentieth century. The institution of bank 
holidays, which once reflected the prestige of the City as the 
hub of the economy, is one that no longer serves any evident 
purpose, unless the vested interest of safeblowers and cracks- 
men. The modern need is rather for hire-purchase holidays, 
during which all restrictions would automatically be lifted, 
thus providing the necessary boost for motor car and other 
manufacturers at normally slack seasons. 

The declining British place in the world has already 
removed any need to persevere with Empire (or Common- 
wealth) Day in its present form. The proper feeling of the 
country would be better expressed in a Thanksgiving Day, or 
days, to celebrate the loss of particularly troublesome colonial 
territories. Since Britain retains strong sentimental ties with 
the Afro-Asian members of the Commonwealth, Thanks- 
giving Days would initially be restricted to commemorating 
American and Irish independence. A third Thanksgiving 
Day, associated with the name of Dr Verwoerd, might, how- 
ever, be conveniently arranged. The negotiating of trade 
agreements and facilities for military bases would clearly be 
appropriate on these occasions, together with other manifesta- 
tions of a new and friendlier relationship. 

Working on these! principl¢s, a modernised calendar can 
quickly be evolved, encouraging a proper appreciation of 
Britain's status in the world and its peculiar industrial and 
cultural heritage, as follows: 


FESTIVALS OF BRITAIN 


January 1: New Year's Day (Scotland, Prolongation of Christmas 
Distilling Industry Day), HP Day spirit 
all others 


January 19: British Railways Day 
February 10: St Harold's Day Y 


James Watt born 

If it rains on the prime 
minister's birthday, Con- 
servatives will remain in 
ojjice another five years 

Previously St Valent:ne’s 
Day 


Admiral Byng d. 
Otherwise St Patrick's Day 


Replaces previously incor- 
rect wmpression among 
trade competitors of 
hopeless British levity 


February 14: Labour Day 


March 14: Navy Day 
March 17 : First Thanksgiving Day 
April 1 : Exporting-Is-Fun-Day 


April (early): HP Day 
April (movable) : Aldermaston March 
Week 


May 18 Disobedience Day (school 
holiday) 


May 24: Commonwealth Day 


First after Budget Day 
Otherwise Easter 


Bertrand Russell born 


Reaverbrook 
only 


June 18: Common Market Day Otherwise battle of Water- 
a loo 

July 4 : Second Thanksgiving Day Independence Day (US 

July 12 : Railway Electrification Day George Stephenson d 

(Northern Ireland Reunification Day) 


newspapers 


July (middle) : Launch-A-Ship-Week Previously Glasgow Fair 


Holiday 

British Caribbean Federa- 
tion Day 

The Glorious Twelfth 


August 2: Immigrants Day 


August 12: Gamekeepers’ Day 
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September 11: Buy-A-Book-Day D. H. Lawrence born 


(Replaces Shakespeare's 
birthday) 


October 21: Anti-Polaris Day Otherwise Trafalgar Day 


October 31: HP Day 
November ¢: Parliament Rises 


Replaces Halloween 


Fireworks Industry: Ex- 
port to China Day 


November 17: Extra Thanksgiving Lord Montgomery born 


Day 
December 18: Alf Robens Day Keep the coal fires burning 
(Replaces Guy Fawkes) 
December 24: Uncle Holly Day 366 days to next Christmas 


December 26: Jack Solomons Day 


This is only a brief sample of what can, and must, be done 
to gear British life to an orderly round of celebrations that 
will keep the wheels of industry turning and politics in their 
place. At present, a good deal of confusion seems to exist 
in some parts of the country about when, exactly, to hold 
an anti-Polaris meeting that will attract pre-conditioned 
audiences, alert a gratifying attendance of police, and find 
news editors allocating a customary number of columns in 
the papers. A set day will institutionalise such demonstra- 
tions ; it will salute our heroes ; it may also encourage flagging 
causes like civil disobedience and ensure their retention in 
the British scene. The balance in this new calendar needs 
to be nicely kept between economic advantage and spiritual 
recreation. It is on its own merits that this reform is now 
presented to the public at. large. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN COVENTRY 


The distresa in Coventry is now on that large scale which omvust 
Gg be regarded as a national and not as a local calamity,— appealing 

to the nation rather than to the locality for its rehef. During the 
ternble winter of 1854.5, when the whole nation was making every 
eXtertron in its power to relieve the distress of the army in the Crime a, 
the number of sufferers did not very greatly exceed those who are 
now, apparently, in absolute destitution in Coventry The estimates 
of the men out of work and almost helpless in the district are given by 
the Times at 40.000, and even if this be over the mark, there is at 
least an army of sufferers considerably more than half as numerous 
as our soldiers in the Crimea. We unagine that we see among the 
circumstances of the case some which give the Coventry weavers 
especial claims, we will not say on the consciences, but at least oo the 
comparsion of the readers of this journal, It is, indeed, now generally 
adroitted that the French Treaty is quite guiltless of any important 
share in the sudden faidure of trade in this region, . But there i« 
evidence that the distress does, in some considerable measure, ariao 
from that most necessary and beneficial, and yet for a time most 
painful process, ——the disuse and abandonment of antiquated machines. 

The more firmly economists and capitalists insist on the advantage 
and necessity to the country of these improvements in‘ machinery,— 
the more willing we ought to be to alleviate by every means in our 
power the temporary suffering which al) such changes necessarily 
inflet. Capital sunk in antiquated machinery cannot be virtually 
destroyed without considerable suffering somewhere. The future gain 
1s doubtless far greater,—but for a time it must be future. And while 
that suffering laats, no one ought to be,and we beliewe no one will 
be, more forward to relieve it, than those who, as e class, have the 
strongest and clearest experience of the wholesome resulta which the 
change must bring. Nor should we at such a time insist on the errors 
which the weavers may be but too apt to fall into, of combining fruit 
lessly to prevent the pressure of a change the salutary nature of which 
they cannot be expected to see. They-do see that starvation is hkely 
to be one of its results to therm, and this is, in iteelf, enough to blind 
their reason. The season, which at present seems likely to be severe, 
will bring dismay and pain and hunger to the silkweavers generally, 
and most of all to the Coventry ribbon weavers, and we are «ure that 
those numberless capitalista who have profited so largely by the past 
revolutions im mechanical invention will be eager to alleviate the 
sufferings of the victims of that which is vow taking place. 


| 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 





THE RHODESIAS 





Interim Balance Sheet 


4 . 

HE three central African territories are 
now, quite properly, deciding their 
futures separately. Dr Banda is off to fight 
his election in Nyasaland ; Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia each has a constitu- 
ae conference in its Christmas stock- 
ing. The main conference awaits the 
pleasure of the territories. federal 
presence has, for the time be been 
reduced to two Propositions—one, by: Mr 
Sandys, that it is economically a nice thing 
to have (even nicer if Africans have a bigger 
say); and another, by Sir Roy Welensky, 
that force will be met by force. To the 
‘Afsian nationalists and their supporters, 
agen we be a a advertisement 

or the policy of peaceful negotiation. 

Conciliation is possible. A week-end of 
.anxious private talks, spurred by the fear 
of renewed violence in Southern Rhodesia, 
was followed on Monday by a public tch- 
Bea of the quarrel between Sir Edgar 

and Mr Joshua Nkomo. The 
National Democratic Party leader said he 
had not meant to insult Sir Edgar by walk- 
ing out of the federal talks on December 
12th ; Sir Edgar said Mr Nkomo could 

Southern Rhodesia delegation ; 
Mr Nkomo said he would be delighted to 
attend the territorial talks, but reserved his 
right to stay out of the federal conference. 

Both men showed considerable political 
courage. Mr Nkomo’s letter of apology to 
Sir Edgar will, in all likelihood, be used as 
ammunition against the leadership by some 
of the more ambitious members of the 
_,. National Democratic party ; Sir Edgar, with 
“\a majority of one, has good reason to fear a 

to the right in the Southern Rhodesian 
electorate. Their very willingness to meet 
and talk for three hours, coupled with their 
joint condemnation of violence, is the most 
hopeful sign yet to emerge from the central 
African hullabaloo. 

Sir Edgar now has at least as strong an 
obligation as Mr Nkomo to make conces- 
sions over the conference table. If he makes 
none, it will be difficult to convince Africans 
in Southern Rhodesia that the “ reasonable ” 

is right. Equally, Sir Edgar needs a 
“ reasonable” Mr Nkomo if he is to carry 
the white electorate with him. The British 
Government seemed this week to be hopeful 
that some agrecment might yet emerge 
in Southern Rhodesia. Mr Sandys will 
officially reopen the conference when he 
visits Salisbury in about five weeks’ time. 
Sir Edgar will preside over the “ committee 
stage” until then. If there is to be any 
chance of saving the ‘federation, the 
Southern Rhodesian constitution must 
guarantee a preponderant African say in the 
government in the foresecable future. To 


achieve this, Mr Sandys may have to go 
on banging heads together for some time ; 
even then the prospects of success are dim. 

Meanwhilé the Northern Rhodesian talks 
got off to as reasonable a start as could be 
expected, with all delegates attending all 
sessions on Monday and Tuesday, and Mr 
Macleod doing his best to bring about agree- 
ment through private talks during the 
recesses. When the conference adjourned 
until after Christmas it appeared that most 
of the parties might be got to accept a con- 
stitution granting African control of the 
legislature while keeping the balance of 
power in Colonial Office hands. 


FRANCE. 
The Tortoise 


7 the televised speech with which he 

opened his referendum campaign on 
Tuesday is any guide, General de Gaulle 
seems to have decided not to notice the 
riots that marked his unhappy visit to 
Algeria. He did not allude to them once; 
and the existence of the United Nations, 
which on Monday brought its debate on 
Algeria to a close with a resolution support- 
ing. self-determinatjon, was only acknow- 
ledged, if at all, in a parenthesis. Apart 
from a warm tribute to the work of the 
French army in Algeria, the speech was 
remarkable for what\it did not say. 

Even an emphatic allusion to “ outworn 
colonialism” is less than startling at this 
time of day. If the French President was 
ying to rub in the details of his plans for 

“ Algerian Algeria,” he may be assumed 
to ates succeeded; but he has given no hint 
of how he proposes to arrive at an agree- 
ment with the Arab rebels while he main- 
tains his present position, which their 
leaders have repeatedly declared to be un- 
acceptable. His motto in Algerian policy 
is still drawn from the fable of the hare 
and the torthise, and there is a great deal to 
be said. for it. To aggravate hastily the 
bitter feelings of any section, Arab, Euro- 
pean or military, is the last thing now re- 
quired; but it is disconcerting, all the same 
to see the tortoise, rather than the hare, 
taking a nap before the race is over. 

The general has two more television 
addresses to make before the referendum 
on January 8th, and he may yet announce 
new plans for initiating negotiations with 
the rebels; he will certainly repeat his 
appeal for a large favourable vote to 
strengthen his hand. But the rebel govern- 
ment can be as intransigent as he, and has 





o 


three points of substantial disagreement 
with him. On none did Tuesday's speech 
give them any reassurance. He still wants 
a cease-fire to precede negotiations, he still 
attributes to the French army an essential 
part in Algeria’s future, and he persists in 
his plan of setting up an interim Algerian 
executive end pdrliament-to be rejected 
or upheld when self-determination comes. 
Too much cannot, therefore, be ¢xpected 
from the unspecific promise be negotiation 
“with the various Algerian elements, 
particularly the FLN ” (Front de Libération 
Nationale); there is too little clarity about 
how the promise can be performed. 


CONGO 


Congo Counterpoint 


M R DAG HAMMARSKJOLD and Dr Kwame 

Nkrumah, whose views are not 
always in accord, have both uttered warn- 
ings that the Congo faces a “ Spanish War 
situation.” Such a war could develop into 
a wider conflict. The danger is a real one. 
The General Assembly demonstrated on 
Tuesday how deeply split the United 
Nations is. Two resolutions, one favour- 
ing Mr Lumumba and the other favouring 
President Kasavubu, each failed to get the: 
required two-thirds majority. On Monday 
a three-man advance party of the 
UN conciliation commission arrived in 
Leopoldville. The commission is com- 
posed of representatives of the 15 nations 
whose troops are part of the UN Congo 
command. Eight of those nations have 
threatened to withdraw their troops; 
presumably they will resign from the com- 
mission if they do. 

The advance party, led by Mr Jaja 
Wachuku of Nigeria, has much to do. The 
day it arrived President Kasavubu emerged 
from a conference at Brazzaville, in the 
former French Congo, at which the heads 
of 14 French-speaking African states had 
tried, with limited success, to bring about 
some agreement between the Congolese 
tribal, provincial, and political leaders. 
Mr Tshombe of Katanga and Mr Albert 
Kalonji of South Kasai, each of whom has 
declared his state independent, were both 
reluctant to renew constitutional ties with 
Mr Kasavubu’s Congo. Mr Lumumba, in 
jail in Leopoldville, was not present. 

But Mr Lumumba’s men in Stanleyville, 
Accra, Conakry, Moscow, and Delhi carried 
on. In Leopoldville there were strong 
rumours of Russian arms being flown into 
Stanleyville. In Accra, President Nkrumah 
changed his previous call for an African 
High Command to a call for an Afro-Asian 
command. On Tuesday Mr Nehru said 
India could not support this; he did not 
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see what it would achieve. Supporters of 
Mr Lumumba and President Kasavubu 
alike are working to solve the Congo 


situation outside the UN; in the new year 
the need to save the United Nations may 
overshadow the need to save the Congo. 


PARLIAMENT 


Full Measure 


ARLIAMENT has adjourned for the 

Christmas recess after taking a big bite 
at the Government’s legislative: programme 
for the session. The two main Home Office 
' Bills are both well undet way: the Criminal 
Justice Bill is in committee and the Licen- 
sing Bill is through second reading and will 
be taken in committee as ‘soon as the House 
is back in late January. The Land Drainage 
and Rating Bills are at the committee stage 
and the Betting Levy Bill is through the 
Commons. The Weights and Measures Bill 
and the Trustee Investment Bill have passed 
through the committee stage in the Sanh 
and the Pensions Bill has received the royal 
assent. The bill to commercialise the Post 
Office has slipped into the place of the post- 
poned measure to clean up after the uncom- 
mercialisation of the railways, and Mr 
Butler’s liberalising hand having fulfilled 
this session’s task here on earth, will now 
have time to stretch also beyond the grave. 
A Human Tissue Bill has already appeared 
to make it easier for munificent testators to 
bequeath their corpses to medical 
researchers, and the Home Office will pre- 
sent its reform of the suicide law in late 
February. 


In Labour 


Nn the minority side of the House, 

Labour has made a rather better show- 
ing at the technical job of opposition than 
one had expected in this session's first two 
months. Mr Gaitskell’s basic position of 
strength since his re-election by a majority 
of two to one as party leader remains un- 
changed, despite all the doom-laden warn- 
ings of the political correspondents. Backed 
by two thirds of the parliamentary party 
with a loyal deputy and attendant shadows, 
only two serpents lurk in the Gaitskellite 
Eden, Mr Wilson and Mr Lee, both of whom 
the leader himself equi with fangs. 
Labour can also draw comfort from the fact 
that the party split has not caused its vote 
to melt away at by-elections as dramatically 
as some had feared. The trouble is that 
the party’s futile struggle for unity looks 
like ‘impeding any real Labour recovery, 
even if the Tories blot their economic 
escutcheon, because it makes Labour into a 
constant newspaper joke. It remains to be 
seen whether the party’s coming summit 
meeting with the TUC will heighten this 
joke by striving to issue a defence policy 
that is so utterly meaningless that every- 
body can pretend to endorse it. Mr Gait- 
skell is unlikely to be a willing initiator of 
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such a mistake, but one is not so sure about 
Mr Brown. 

In Parliament Mr Michael Foot has 
returned to lead the march of the anti- 
Gaitskellites, only to find the head of the 
column already occupied by the party chair- 
man, Mr Crossman, in for him gro- 
tesquely Eldonine role of keeper of the party 
constitution. With the ark of the covenant 
entrusted to his mercurial hands anything 
can happen, and with each successive week- 
end speech it often does. The tableau at 
the end of the defence debate of fifty Labour 
abstainers rooted to the leather of the 
Commons benches was a high point of the 
session ; if ever a general election came 
round at a time when the Tories were in 
difficult straits the electorate would be care- 
fully—and probably successfully reminded 
of it. In the end Labour can recover only 
if and when its left wing is hived off as a 
separate party, and crushed at the polls as 
convincingly as Mr Zilliacus was crushed 
when he was hived off from official Labour 
for the election of 1950. Unfortunately, 
the prospect of quickly attaining this sen- 
sible solution of curative fission has been 
impeded this week, by the fact that the 
contréversial Mr Woodrow Wyatt has 
openly advocated it. 


Mute Tories 


RHAPS the most curious feature of the 

session so far is that Conservative 
backbenchers have been so remarkably well 
behaved. In private, but not in public, a 
great deal has worried them. Deep anxiety 
1s felt over the Government's African policy, 
especially since Tories have seen Dr Banda 
on television and since reports of mob 
intimidation of anti-nationalist Africans in 
the Federation have begun to seep in ; but 
the respect (or, more accurately, awe) which 
armours Mr Macleod in Tory circles nowa- 
days, remains to shield him from loud back- 
bench complaints. Some Tories recognise 
that the economic situation may be about to 
turn sour, and remember uneasily how their 
vote at by-elections suffered when that 
happened last *ti But they look out on 
the slowdown of production, the threat of 
rising prices, and the near-certainty of rising 
government expenditure—and still sharpen 
no axes for Selwyn Lloyd. The right- 
wingers have accepted the advisory commit- 
tee’s rejection of the birch with astonish- 
ingly little protest, and they have greeted 
instance after instance of mess in the 
nationalised industries with “ I told you so” 
comment, but without rising in revolt. An 
unexpected personal current is that back- 
bench criticism of the Prime Minister has 
been increasing and his Olympian aloofness 
is resented, but (save for Lord Lambton in 
weekly crescendo in the Sunday Express) 
all this is strictly confined to smoking room 
whispers. Mr is the centre of 
continual—and rather less sotto voce— 
denigration ; this is partly because he 
juggles so many balls in the air that some 
of them always seem safe to shoot down, 
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but also sometimes because he is regarded 
as the somewhat brassy protégé of the Prime 
Minister who can be vicariously “ taken 
down a peg ” through him. 

The interesting fact remains that most of 
these Conservative discontents have been 
kept so muted in public. Some people had 
expected that the disintegration of the 
Opposition might encourage the emergence 
of critical Conservative groups of right and 
left, but in fact it has kept them down. 
Perhaps the prospect of semi-permanent 
Conservative rule has made aspirant Con- 
servatives acutely aware of how much they 
might personally have to lose by open and 


. fractious opposition. 


INFLATION 


The Old Ogre 


Is rice inflation starting up again? Some 
gloom was caused last week by a report 
that the retail price index had risen by a 


_ point in November for the second month 


running. In fact the rise between Septem- 
ber and November was from 110.5 to 111.9. 
To the nearest whole figure this was adver- 
tised as a rise from 110 to 112 over the two 
months, but the actual rise of 1.4 points 
compares with a rise of 1.3 points (from 
108.7 to 110.0) from September to Novem- 
ber last year. The index is almost invari- 
ably affected between these months by a 
seasonal increase in the price of coal. 


The recent history of price movements in 
this country is that prices were rising by 
between 3 and § per cent a year in most 
years up to 1957. By December of 1957 the 
present index had réached 108.2 (January 
of 1956=100), and was showing its first 
signs of slowing down. By December of 
1958 it had risen only to 110.2, and by 
December of 1959 it rested triumphantly at 
110.2 again. This December it seems certain 
that it will have been some 2 points higher, 
mainly because the dip between March and 
July of 1959 did not recur this year. 


By itself, the present apparent rate of 
price inflation—between 1 and 2 per cent 
a year-~might be just about tolerable for 
a while in a rapidly expanding economy. 
But at present the economy is not expand- 
— there is every sign that the rate of 
inflation is going to. For one thing, adver- 
tised increases in transport fares have still 
to wreak their effect on the index. For 
another, wage inflation is now speeding up. 
By September of this year hourly wage rates 
were already § per cent higher than a year 
before. Since then, as the Treasury's 
latest Bulletin for Industry reports, “ wage 
settlements have been on some 
claims in industries which also had settle- 
ments on hours or wages earlier this year.” 
On Wednesday the biggest of these settle- 
ments added more than another {60 million 
to the nation’s costs; the engincering 
unions, who had secured an increase in 
hourly rates last spring, wrung a new wage 
increase from the ets of between 7s. 
and 8s. 6d. a week. 
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This was 1s. 6d. a week higher than the 
employers’ ious offer. It will increase 
basic rates rather over 44 per cent. It 
is easy to say that it is not quite such a big 
jump as the Treasury at one time feared 
was likely. \The fact remains that it has 
come at a time when productivity in many 
branches of engineering is either falling or 
standing still. The general picture, at a 
peculiarly awkward stage of Britain’s trade 
cycle, is of costs that are spiralling—not 
yet as swiftly as before .1957, but already 
perceptibly and significantly—outside price 
siabdilisation’s control. 


LAOS 


Pyrrhic Victory 


| & is difficult to share in the official 
rejoicing in Washington at the victory 
of General Phoumi Nosavan’s right-wing 
forces in the battle for Vientiane. True, a 
communist victory would have been dis- 
astrous ; but the stability both of Laos and 
of south-east Asia as a whole would have 
been far better served had Prince Souvanna 


Phouma—the deposed premier, now in| 


Cambodia—been allowed to pursue his 
patient task of conciliation, unhampered by 
an American-aided right-wing rebellion. 
The destruction of a peaceful people’s quiet 


capital, with the loss of many Laotian lives, . 


leaves an unpleasant taste, which the 
thought that yet another anti<ommunist 
strong man is back in power on China's 
periphery does not remove. 

Geography, indeed, discourages any re- 
joicing. As Le Monde pointed out this 
week, it would be hard to ‘imagine the 
United States government tolerating the 
installation of a communist government in 
Panama by Soviet-armed troops based on 

- Cuba. The parallel with what has happened 
in Laos is reasonably apposite, and it is no 
afigwer that the communist and neutralist 
defenders of Vientiane had the benefit, of 
Soviet armaments in the last stage. Late 
last week the Chinese government called on 
the American and Siamese governments to 
desist from.intervention in Laos or face the 
consequences. That Seato—the south-east 
Asia treaty—exists to guard against Chinese 
retaliation is beside the point: the need in 
Indo-China is not for anti-communist 
bastions (massively faced but, too often, 
weak at the core) but for reasonably repre- 
sentative and popular governments, even if 
their natural inclination is towards 
neutrality. In Laos, as in Cambodia, 
religion, culture and the monarchical 
tradition’ are natural allies against com- 
munism that are of far greater potency than 
military aid programmes. 

Lord Home, the Foreign Secretary, told 
the Lords on Monday thatthe British 
ambassador in Vientiane had been in- 
structed to press for the formation of a 
broadly based government and to ask 
Prince Boun Oum’s new government 
whether he would agree to the recall of the 
International Control Commission, which 
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Mr Nehru has suggested. The commission 
(Canadians and Poles under Indian chair- 
manship) was set up by the Geneva con- 
ference of 1954, which ended the Indo- 
China war, and adjourned sine die in July, 
1958, at the request of the then premier of 
Laos, Prince Souvanna Phouma. Its recall 
now could not leave the situation worse 
than it already is, and just might improve it. 


NEPAL 


Himalayan Blunder ? 


1TH the Cabinet under lock and key, 

parliament suspended, and ‘the king’s 
personal aeroplane dropping leaflets all over 
the place, Katmandu, according to some 
reports, has remained perfectly calm, and 
the government secretariat has continued to 
work “normally.” Could even Whitehall 
display a simiiar degree of phlegm in such 
circumstances ? Officials of the Nepalese 
government are, of course, well broken in 
to the abrupt arrivals and departures of 
ministries. The one that King Mahendra 
removed so summarily on December 15th 
was, however, rather different from its pre- 
decessors. Last year Mr B. P. Koirala’s 
Nepali Congress party had won a sweeping 
victory in the Himalayan kingdom's first 
nation-wide general elections, capturing 74 
out of the 109 seats in the lower house of 
the new parliament. It had seemed thar 
Nepal could at last look forward to a term 
of political stability under a government 
with a clear popular mandate. 

Mr Koirala’s team had doubtless made 
the usual errors of inexperience ; it was not 
immune from the general passion for per- 
sonal squabbling ; and it had exposed its 
flank to criticism, from both left and right, 
of its close links with India’s leaders. But 
the only specific charge now levelled against 
it concerns its efforts to reform land tenure 
by giving more security to tenants and com- 
pulsorily redistributing part of the larger, 
still semi-feudal, estates. Such a pra- 
gramme was bound to arouse the big land- 
lords’ opposition, and the king must have 
been presented with ample evidence of 
violent local conflicts in many parts of the 
country, The action he has taken may have 
been constitutionally within his powers, but 
was it really, as he believes, in the country’s 
long term interests ? Not only is it a sad 
setback to Nepal’s hopes of establishing a 
system of stable constitutional politics ; one 
may also fear that if land reform is halted 
now because of the immediate trouble it 
stirs, up, the result will only be a more 
serious explosion later. \ 


AGRICULTURE 


Destination Unknown 


| By the Government know where its 
agricultural policy is leading ? This 
week it has issued a\white paper on agricul- 
ture (Cmnd 1249) which suggests that it 
does not. The white paper is mainly a 
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therapeutic exercise which is designed to 
reassure Mr Woolley and the other farmers’ 
union leaders that farmers’ interests will not 
be neglected or “ sacrificed.” After the last 
price review, Mr Woolley had complained 
to the Prime Minister that farmers thought 
they might be. Much of the paper simply 
restates familiar policies in a soothing way. 
For example, the prospects ‘for agricultural 
expansion are presented in a more hopeful 
light than usual, but the essence of the 
matter remains the same—that few addi- 
tional markets are available unless farmers’ 
costs can be reduced. The white paper is 
full of sympathetic noises which mean very 
little, but. which may be more misleading 
to farmers than the tougher tone-of previous 
Government statements. 

In the course of this, however, the 
Government has made one substantial, if 
vague, concession to the union. It promises 
that only “in exceptional circumstances ” 
will price guarantees be reduced by the full 
statutory maximum—e.g., by 2) per cent in 
any one year. The Government's view that 
farmers should receive some gains from 
rising efficiency is reasonable enough, but it 
does not follow that this is the nght time 
to encourage farmers to expect greater 
leniency at the price review. It would have 
been much wiser to urge the Union to press 
ahead with schemes of self-help, such as 
agricultural co-operation and marketing 
schemes on a competitive (not a compul- 
sory) basis. 

Moreover, how is this loose Government 
promise to be reconciled with its broader 
economic objectives ? Sooner or later it 
will be essential to harmonise British agri- 
cultural policy with that of the common 
market Six. Closer agricultural integration 
with Europe will not be easy to achieve, but 
it is neither so impracticable nor so injurious 
as the farmers’ union insists, and as this 
white paper apparently accepts. If some 
British farm products would be hard hit, 
others (e.g. beef, lamb, and possibly cereals) 
would be likely to benefit. In leaving th: 
impression that nothing need be changed 
in agricultural policy, save to make it more 
lenient, the Government has administered 
an insidious soporific to British farmers— 
and manufactured yet one more future rod 
for its own back. 


OVERSEAS AID 


Merger in Whitehall 


M* MACLEOD confided to the Commons 
on Monday evening that the Govern- 
ment has it in mind to set up a new joint 
department to co-ordinate British technical 
and advisory aid overseas. The (presumi- 
ably junior) minister in charge would, he 
said, be responsible to the Colonial, Com- 
monwealth Relations and Foreign secre- 
taries: not exactly an enviable position to 
fill. 

This is a modest acorn, but the kind 
from which sturdy oaks can eventually grow. 
As the Colonial Office and the Common- 
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wealth Relations Office are pushed, however 
reluctantly, into each other’s arms the 
rationalisation of their activities becomes 
increasingly necessary, and technical aid has 
always seemed the most suitable subject in 
which to begin. The new proposal seems to 
be along the lines of CRO thinking: it also 
corresponds to ideas in Ottawa on the co- 
ordination of Canada’s foreign aid effort in 
a sitigle agency. Now all customers in 
London—Commonwealth, colonial and 
foreign—will deal with the one shop with- 
out fears that the other fellows may be get- 
ting special treatment from the Foreign 
Office round the corner. 

Although pressed by the Select Com- 
mittee on Estimates to name the wedding 
day between the Colonial Office and the 
CRO as soon as possible, Mr Macleod 
refused to be drawn further. There are 
undoubtedly a number of years of active 


life left in the Colonial Secretary's job, but’ 


it would not be surprising if Mr Macmillan 
were to take carly soundings among his 
Commonwealth colleagues on the idea of a 
merger in Whitehall. The arguments for 
administrative convenience. and even for 
minor economy, on the British side are 
cogent, but opposition has always been ex- 
pressed among some new—and old— 
Commonwealth members, who do not like 
the idea of former colonial administrators 
turning up en masse in the British High 
Commissions. 

The CRO has dutifully recorded these 
objections, although they have not proved 
a complete bar to individual recruitment of 
Colonial Office men into the CRO: over 50 
Colonial Office administrative officers have 
been taken over in the past five years. But 
much more needs to be done to prevent the 
dispersal of the administrative skill and 
experi¢nce that are still badly needed in 
independent Africa. New nationalisms are 
the hardest of all to convince that they can 
make good use of such men without being 
tainted with the old “ colonialism.” It is to 
get this message across that more of the 
energies of the reinforced Commonwealth 
Relations Office, as well as of the new tech- 
nical advisory department itself, can be 
profitably directed. 


EUROPE 


The Curtain Rises 


N“ for the first time in the development 
of the European communities, a 
personal intervention from Dr Adenauer 
apparently helped to save the crucial meet- 
ing of ministers of the Six on Monday and 
Tuesday. The Council of Ministers was 
meeting to seek a formula for the treatment 
of trade in agricultural goods, rendered 
urgent by the fact that without it the Dutch 
government would not have permitted the 
plans to accelerate the community’s tariff 
changes to go forward on January Ist. The 
meeting went on till four in the morning 


debating an old and familiar issue—the 


treatment of i from third countries. 
But in the end, after Dr Adenauer had 
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prodded Herr Schwartz, his minister of 
agriculture, a compromise was reached. The 
Dutch are now satisfied that they will be 
given better opportunities for their farm 
exports, to match the speedier fall of in- 
dustrial tariffs. On January 1st, therefore, 
the tariff changes will be put into effect, in 
accordance with the acceleration plan agreed 
in May. 

Two main sets of changes will be made. 
For a start, there will be a 10 per cent cut 
in industrial tariffs between the six mem- 
ber countries. But the most important 
adjustments will be a series of moves in the 
direction of a common external tariff. Up to 
now, the changes in the tariffs of th: Six 
have been downward. Franc: and Italy 
have begun to drop their tariffs towards the 
eventual common mean. On New Year's 
Day, however, Benelux and west Germany 
will both be obliged to make some im- 
portant increases in their external tariffs. 
For the first time, Britain and the other out- 
siders will begin to feel significant dis- 
crimination against their trade with those 
two countries. 


BERLIN 


Tables Turned 


ERE is irony in the latest east German 
declaration that the agreements covering 
west Berlin’s communications with the west 
will lapse if the trade agreement between 
east and west Germany is not renewed by 
the end of the year, for it was the west 
Germans who first tried to use the trade 
agreement as a weapon in the Berlin ques- 
tion. The Bonn government announced 
on September 30th that as a provisional 
measure it would not renew the trade agree- 
ment unless cast German restrictions on 
travel to and in Berlin were removed. 
Second thoughts have since prompted it to 
restart trade talks after all. But cast Berlin 
is evidently not content with this volte face. 
Rubbing home the indignity of Bonn’s 
position, Neues Deutschland the organ of 
the east German Socialist Unity Party, said 
on December 19th that the 1949 agreements 
which guaranteed communications with 
west Berlin itself would lapse if the trade 
agreement was not renewed in time. 

It would be wrong to be too alarmist 
about this move. The east Germans are 
not threatening a new blockade. Just as 
their own interest prompted the west 
Germans to resume the trade talks, so the 
indications are that the east Germans have 
little interest in starting an acute Berlin crisis 
just now. This is even more true of Mr 
Khrushchev. For some months, at any rate, 
he may be more interested in exploring the 
possibility of serious talks with Mr Kennedy. 

But as a bit in their campaign for 
recognition, the east Germans may find their 
latest argument useful enough. y have 
suggested that if the trade agreement 
lapses, Berlin’s communications should be 
the subject of new talks between them- 
selves on one side, and the west Germans 
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and western allies on the other. This 
will not be acceptable to the western 
powers, burt it does not look unreason- 
able in itself. It was, after all, the 
west Germans and nobody els: who first 
linked the renewal of the trade agreement 
with a demand for satisfaction on Berlin 
travel. Now that cast Berlin is once more 
offering to negotiate, the west Germans are 
once more looking a little awkward as they 
do their best to ignore the offer. 


BAHRAIN 


The Commons Object — 


v matter what Arabs may think of 

Britain’s political actions, they usually 
respect the British judicial system as 
sound. The House of Commons on Tues- 
day did much to foster this respect when, 
after a spirited debate, it restrained the 
Government from ing, too uncon- 
cernedly, to the Sheikh of Bahrain’s request 
that three Bahraini prisoners, detained since 
1956 on St Helena, be now returned to 
Bahrain 


These prisoners were members of an 
opposition group in Bahrain, some of whom 
rished the fairly innocent ambition of 
becoming municipal councillors. 
were, however, much involved in 
Strations against the Anglo-French Suez 
action, and were arrested and convicted of 
attempting to assassinate the ruler and 
i “demonstrations § without 
violence "—an ext i assortment of 
bitter and mild objectives. But those were 
extraordinary times. The British had barely 
a friend in the Arab world. The ruler of 
Bahrain was one of the few who stood by 
them. ere asked that the men, who 
were sente to 14 years’ imprisonment, 
be taken out of harm’s way to St Helena, 
they could barely refuse his request. 
This removal of from a non- 
colonial state to a British prison called for 
a special Order in Council. It is not satis- 
factory in law and members of Parliament 
have not only persistently criticised it, but 
lately have pressed for the prisoners’ release 
and reprieve. An attempt by the British 
Government to secure this reprieve from 
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the ruler unfortunately met with a frown. 
He merely riposted with his request that the 
prisoners be returned to a Bahrain prison 
—a fate that, rightly or wrongly, the 
prisoners dread. 
Thanks to parliamentary intervention this 
week the Government has tponed its 
plan to divest itself of a burden\and accede 
- to the ruler’s wishes. It will approach the 
ruler again, as it clearly should. The solu- 
tion Mr Heath suggested in reply to his 
critics in the House—reprieve with exile— 
is sensible. It rests to convince the ruler 
that justice is not a British monopoly. 


ROAD SAFETY 


Festive Dangers 


ROSPERITY has brought both cars and 

strong drink within the price range of 
very many ordinary people. With inju- 
dicious use of both, 145 people were killed 
last year in the four days from December 
24th to December 27th. Over one-third of 
these deaths occurred between § p.m. on 
Christmas Eve and. 6 a.m. the following 
morning. Last year Christmas Eve fell on 
a weekday, so no doubt (as suggested by 
Mr Marples) drinking at office and factory 
parties played its part in boosting the 
casualty figures. With many office parties 
falling this year on the Friday which imme- 
diately precedes Christmas Eve, it may be 
more possible to isolate their effects from 
those of ordinary boozing at parties or in 
pubs. A special danger of office parties is 
that people who normally go to work in 
their cars (and for whom, ed, there may 
be no other convenient way of getting there) 
are unlikely to leave them at home as they 
might if they were going.to a more purely 
social event-—or indeed to be accompanied 
by their wives, who otherwise might drive 
them soberly and self-righteously home. 
Also, a growing convention in England 
regards it as the done thing to get drunk 
at the expense of the boss, with an abandon 
that most people would not show when visit- 
ing private homes. This affects those who 
walk home as well as those who drive ; more 


AIR v. SEA 


Passenger traffic to and from 
the United Kingdom rose still 
. further in the first half of this year 
and was 13 per cent more than in 
the same period last, year. Sea 
traffic rose by only 2 per cent, 
but air traffic by 26 per cent. For 
the first time in these months 
there were more air passengers 
than sea passengers. The charts 
show changes in the number of 
passengers travelling on outward 
journeys from this country. 
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than half of those killed in the Christmas 
period last year were pedestrians, and many 
of them had been drinking. 

Chicago has taken steps to ban office par- 
ties. Britain is unlikely to do that. But 
there is a strong case for urging employers 
to hold their Christmas festivities in a 
different form from at present, perhaps 
giving their employees presents to take home 
instead of filling them up like tanks at the 
works. A special danger this year arises 
from the refusal of some provincial bus com- 


panies to give their employees, who will be \ 


asked to work an extra day over Christmas, 
a day’s holiday with pay to compensate for 
this.. Their action has provoked threats of 
a strike for December 27th. Public trans- 
port should be running ai full strength over 
the danger period on the roads, in order to 
reduce people’s need to get out the family 
car ; but many people will agree with the 
union that busmen should be paid for 
Christmas working at well above normal 
overtime or Sunday working rates, or 
else compensated in some other way for 
their domestic inconvenience. 


SCOTTISH LICENSING LAWS 


Welcome Guest 


ae Scots are bringing up the rear in the 
modernisation of Britain’s drinking laws. 
The Guest committee has recommended 
the Sunday opening of pubs in Scotland for 
five hours, and a slight extension of standard 
hours during the week. This looks like the 
final blow to that familiar figure, the bona 
fide traveller, who had no real recognition 
in law and whose appearance at hotels on 
the Sabbath was solely directed to the fact 
that only bona fide travellers could buy 
drinks. Other habitual travellers, who at 
present take their liquor with them on 
Sunday’ bus outings, are equally frowned 
upon by the committee. A ban on these 
mobile bars would commend itself to other 
opinion besides the temperance movement. 

The report as a whole has not been wel- 
comed by the Church of Scotland or the 
free churches. The Scottish drinking 
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classes, however, like the Welsh, made their 
own arrangements long ago: the Sunday 
clubs flourish, and although there may not 
be much to choose between the amenities 
of a Glasgow pub and a drinking club, there 
is everything to be said for a standardised 
system that no longer brings the 1853 Act 
into utter disrepute. The tourist, the life- | 
blood of one of Scotland’s major commercial 
successes since the war, will also have cause 
to be grateful. 

It is unfortunate that there is no prospect 
of the Government’s initiating legislation 
for Scotland in this session. It intends to 
wait for the Guest committee to complete 
its recommendations on licensing courts and 
arrangements for new housing areas. The 
teetotalling efforts to set the clock back 
during this time will only burden Scotland 
with an unnecessary controversy. likely 
outcome will be, as in Wales, a further 
rebuff for the churches—which the churches 
(and Scottish life generally) can at present. 
ill afford. How the prohibitionists in the 
Scottish Labour party will deal with the 
problem in their strongholds is another 
matter. It will be intriguing to see how 
Glasgow corporation, for example, reacts to 
the imposition of a standard Scottish closing 
time that is later than the wee, small hour 
of 9.30 p.m. 


CYPRUS 
Presidential Rebuff 


eae of cash in the Cypriot kitty has 
led to President Makarios’s first 
skirmish with his legislature, and inciden- 
tally to a temporary walk-out by all the 
island’s judges. The trouble arose over the 
amounts of the judges’ salaries laid down 
in the bill for the establishment of the 
republic’s judiciary—which, under the 
Zurich agreement, must become law within 
four months of the proclamation of inde- 
pendence on August 16th. The House of 
Representatives approved the bill on 
December 14th, but increased the judges’ 
salary scales. Archbishop Makarios at once 
sent the bill back to the house ; but on 
December 16th the house refused, by 34 
votes to 8, with 8 abstentions, to reconsider 
its action. Next day the archbishop 
accepted his defeat and signed the bill, thus 
enabling the judges, who had stopped work 
on the 16th because their courts no longer 
had any legal status, to resume their 
functions. 

Archbishop Makarios had asked the 
House of Representatives to reconsider the 
bill for practical and constitutional reasons 
alike. He believes that at present the 
republic simply cannot afford to pay its 
judges more than the salary scales laid 
down in the original bill. He further 
believes that the legislature is constitution- 
ally debarred from increasing budgetary 
expenditure. Such a contention sounds odd 
in London, but it does seem to have a basis 
in the Cypriot constitution, articles 80 and 
167, of which appear clearly to deny the 
legislature the right to initiate increased 
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budgetary expenditure. The archbishop is 
said to be seriously considering asking the 
Supreme Constitutional Court whether or 
not he is right; if he does, the island's 
courts may well be paralysed again, and 
this time for some weeks at least. 

For Archbishop Makarios, perhaps the 
most disquieting aspect of the whole 
niggling affair is the fact that nearly half 
the members of his own Patriotic Front in 
the House of Representatives joined with 
the Turkish members and the five opposi- 
tion communists in voting against his 
wishes. He may well feel that £200 to 
£300 more or less on the judges’ salaries 
is not worth this open insubordination, with 
its possibly serious effects on his influence 
and presiige. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Republic of Granite 


T first glance there is little similarity 
between the constitution of the 
Republic of South Africa published by Dr 
Verwoerd two weeks ago and a draft pub- 
lished by Dr Verwoerd in 1942, when he 
was editor of the then pro-Nazi Die 
Transvaler. The new, and official, version 
simply puts a President in place of the 
Governor-General, thereby achieving, in the 
words of the 1942 draft, “ the total abolition 
of the British Kingship over British subjects 
within the Republic.” 

But a report* issued on December 12th 
by the International Commission of Jurists 
shows that the racialist and totalitarian spirit 
of the 1942 constitution—and sometimes its 
racialist and totalitarian letter—have been 
embodied in the monstrous mass of ideo- 
logical legislation passed by the Union 
Parliament since 1948. Almost all the basic 
freedoms have, in different ways, been taken 
from the black inhabitants of South Africa. 
They are increasingly being denied to the 
whites. In an impressive display of docu- 
mentary evidence, the report shows clearly 
the extent to which apartheid has destroyed 
the rule of law. It is on this foundation 
that the real constitution of the new republic 
has been built. 

English-speaking South Africans can take 
no comfort from the apparent re-entrench- 
ment of their language rights in the new 
draft constitution: the de facto position is 
that English is already regarded, in the 
words of 1942, “as a second or supple- 
mentary official language ” to be treated as 

‘the equal of the first language, Afrikaans, 
only when it suits the government. 

Nor is there much hope that anything will 
came of the apparent epidemic of libera! 
thinking to which South Africans anxious 
to keep their country in the Commonwealth 
are so fond of drawing attention. Dr 
Verwoerd has said he will be “as granite.” 
It would be practically impossible to defeat 
his part’ ~* the polls. The danger is that 


* South Africa and the Rule of Law. Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists, Geneva. 7s. 6d. 
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if the new republic is asked to stay in, it 
may be the Commonwealth that cracks first. 


SOVIET UNION 


Mr K’s Christmas 
Message? 


HIS is no holiday time for Soviet leaders. 

Their agenda has been crowded. The 
interminable Moscow conference of the 
communist international dragged on ‘into 
December. A meeting of the central com- 
mittee of the Communist party of the Soviet 
Union was scheduled for the 13th. And 
on the 2oth the Supreme Soviet opened with 
a discussion of next year’s plan and budget 
according to custom ; a foreign affairs debate 
is to follow. 

But the burden on the great ones was 
somewhat lightened by the postponement 
to the New Year of the meeting of the 
central committee. It is difficult to choose 
among the many possible reasons for this 
postponement. The unexpected length of 
the international gathering in Moscow may 
have altered the time-table and decided the 
Russians not to keep their leaders, who have 
other things to do, involved in permanent 
discussion. Mr Khrushchevy’s ‘flu, from 
which he apparently recovered only this 
week, is also a possible explanation. The 
subject matter of the meeting is yet another. 
Officially, the central committee was to deal 
with the agricultural situation. Despite Mr 
Novikov’s assurances to this week's Supreme 
Soviet that grain supplies have been better 
in 1960 than they were in 1959 (he referred 
to the supplies, not to the crop), agricul- 
ture is not a field in which the Russians have 
much to boast about at the moment. The 
most probable explanation is that the Rus- 
sians need time to digest their international 
fare and that, when the central committee 
does finally meet, it will prove an important 
occasion, 

Mr Khrushchev’s speech to the Supreme 
Soviet, if he makes one, may provide part 
of the answer ; whether he would was uncer- 
tain when this issue of The Economist went 
to press. There have been occasions when 
it was left to Mr Gromyko to sum up. But 
Mr Khrushchev likes the platform of the 
Supreme Soviet. Thus, he used it in 
January to announce a military reorganisa- 
tion and a substantial cut in the land forces. 
In May, it served him for the sensational 
revelation about the U-2. His Christmas 
message, the first important Russian state- 
ment since the Moscow manifesto, might 
be worth having for what it can tell us 
about the world outlook for 1961. 


HUNGARY 


Uneasy Mr Kadar 


2 arguments between dogmatists and 


revisionists that were held behind 
closed doors at the Moscow conference are 
also presumably being thrashed out behind 
the monolithic facades of the individual 
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Soviet and east European communist 
parties. There are gigns that in Hungary the 
argument may be particularly lively. When 
Mr Kadar. got back to Budapest from the 
Moscow conference he made a curious 
speech to the National Astembly, which 
suggested, with its mixture of defiance and 
defensiveness, that he was not as happy 
with the way things were going in Hungary 
as he said he was. He said his regime had 
been accused both of being too hard on 
the revisionists and counter-revolutionaries, 
and of being revisionist itself. 

Whether these criticisms were made 
inside or outside the Moscow conference— 
it is not entirely clear from the context— 
Mr Kadar’s open admission of them sug- 
gests that he was not sufficiently fortified 
and encouraged by the proceedings of the 
Moscow conference to ignore his critics. 
What evidence there is indicates that 
Mr Kadar, who is himself very much a 
Khrushchev man, may be finding those of 
his critics who sympathise with the Chinese 
the most persistent and dangerous at the 
moment. 

According tg reports from Budapest, the 
more relaxed and hop¢ful atmosphere of a 
few months back has given way to dn 
apparently tougher attitude by the autho- 
rities and renewed fears of repression among 
the general public. Moreover, in October 
the central committee of the communist 
party suddenly decided that the remaining 
23 per cent (roughly) of arable land still in 
private hands must be brought into collec- 
tive farms this winter. This decision, which 
was not made generally public until early 
this month, came as a surprise, since the 
regime had — intended to 

tly with the remaining private farmers. 
The change is justified, as usual, on the 
ground that fdod production must be 
stepped up both to meet increased domestic 
consumption and to pay for essential 
imports of raw materials. 


AGE AT MARRIAGE 


Percentage 
of Brides 


Percentage 
of Grooms 
Under 


MEXICO 
JUGOSLAVIA ‘ 
SOUTH AFRICA... 
(Europeans) 
AUSTRALIA 
CANADA 
POLAND ‘a 
UNITED STATES... 
(30 states only) 
UNITED KINGOOM 
BELGIUM... 


JAPAN ... gs 
WEST GERMANY... 
FRANCE an 
NETHERLANDS... 
ITALY Knees 
SWEDEN 


SWITZERLAND..... 


SPAIN 6 43 


* Under 21. 


The first two columns of this table show 
the percentage of marriages, in descending 
order, in which the bride was 24 or younger. 
They are based on all marriages, not only 
first marriages, in 1957 or 1958. 


Source: UN Demographic Yearbook 1999. 
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Channel Tunnel Project 


Sm—You argued on page 1169 (Decem- 
ber roth) that the Channel Tunnel Study 
Group did not demonstrate that the tunnel 
could be built and operated more cheaply 
. than the ferry services. The reason you 
advanced was that ferry investment had not 
i the next five 


investment in ferry services would equal or 
exceed the British privately subscribed share 
‘of the total tunnel pag ome ins 
expected to amount to een £20 
£30 million. = wt 

Without debating the size of future ferry 
if there is no tunnel 
it will clearly exceed {£30 million in the 

ing years—I must draw your attention 
to the fact that investment is only one fac- 
tor in determining whether the tunnel is 
economically more advantageous than the 
continuation of the ferry services. Other 
factors are revenues, operating costs, and 
benefits to users. Our report gave full data 
showing the economic superiority of the 
tunnel over the ferfy services when all 
factors are taken into account. The com- 
parison between the size of the two invest- 
ments—a single factor—is relevant only to 
the question of the potential drain on capital 
resources. This is quite a different matter 
from whether the tunnel can be built and 
operated more, cheaply than the ferry 


services. 

Secondly—and this seems a curiously 
contradictory point—your note argues that 
the tunnel might be so profitable that the 
government would be well advised to drive 
a hard bargain with the Tunnel Company 
in settling upon terms for leasing the tunnel 
for operation by British Railways. The 
study group quite agrees that the tunnel will 
produce overall economic benefits such as 
increased tourism and savings to users. 
However, your note confused benefits which 
' will flow te the tourist service industries and 
- to tunnel users with the return which the 
Tunnel Company will receive on its invest- 
ment. It will not benefit from tourist 
expenditures in hotels, shops, etc., or from 
substantial savings in tolls by users. In 
this perspective, the return to the Tunncl 
Company is believed to be sufficient to 
finance the tunnel, but it is not of the same 

itude as the economic return on the 
Tunnel Company to the British and French 
nations as a whole. 

The study group is confident that, under 
sensible arrangements with the govern- 
ments, a Tunnel Company entirely financed 
with private capital can be operated to the 
great benefit of the French and British 
nations.—Yours faithfully, 


A.rrep E. Davinson 
Channel Tunnel Study Group, Paris 


Fitness to Govern . 


Sin—Reading your article on “ Lancaster 
House Juju” (December 3rd) under the 
clear skies of Africa, far from London fogs, 
television, neon lighting and the double talk 
of the United Nations, one is appalled to 
read the sentiments which permeate your 
paragraphs and which are summarised ril- 
liantly in the sentence “ Fitness or unfitness 
to — is ceasing to be relevant.” 

lesson of the Congo is surely exactly 
the opposite. Immaturity, narrow hori . 
the omission of any long period of conflict 
and struggle for power lead to an absence 
of clear and cohesive action among a newly 
enfranchised African and hence to 
fragmentation and chaos. In backward areas 
not to have to struggle for power means not 
to have to equip oneself in such a way as 
to rival one’s masters. The incentive to 
absorb wider views and a more developed 
culture is taken away. . 

Your sentence implies a speed in events, 
pressures, etc., which you may. be able to 
judge better from London than we do here. 
Yet one thing is certain: opportunity fans 
ambition, and “the wind of change” is 
partly generated and swelled by the declared 
intention of the Conservative Party to 
liquidate the colonies within its present 
term of office. 

“ Fitness or unfitness to govern is ceasing 
te be relevant.” What would the poor ghosts 
of our political philosophers—cither of 
Locke or Burke or John Stuart Mill—feel 
about such a dictum? 

Is fitness or unfitness to cook no longer 
relevant in the kitchens of the Carlton Club? 
Is fitness or unfitness to enunciate and act 
no longer relevant on the London stage? Is 
ability to think and write no longer relevant 
in a leading journalist? . Fiddlesticks, of 
course they are. Then why in the name of 
goodness should fitness to govern be irre- 
levant in areas where numerous British 
citizens now live? —Yours faithfully, 
Elburgon, Kenya E. B. B. CUNNING 


Teachers’ Salaries 


Sir—In your comment of December roth 
(page 1118), you were good enough to point 
out that the National Union of Teachers 
has in mind the general disturbance of 
salary relativities, and not merely the police 
award, as one of the major reasons for its 
new salagy claim. It was\surprising, how- 
ever, that you should think the question of 
comparability irrelevant. Apart from the 
fact that it now looks like becoming a 
feature of public -policy—as witness the 
civil service, ce and railways awards— 
it has always been a factor in Burnhanh 
negotiations. One would have thought The 
Economist weuld' have ‘been the first to 
agree that any employer, and certainly those 
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responsible for the public services, should 
take into account the attractions offered by 
his competitors. 

You refer to teacher supply and the drain 
of experienced teachers from the profession. 
This, also, must surely be considered, but 
I doubt whether Sir David Eccles’s cam- 
paign to win back married women teachers 
will do much more than ease the acute 
pressure of the year of intermission. It cer- 
tainly cannot solve the long-term problem 
of teacher supply, which must depend on 
measures designed to attract enough suit- 
able recruits to fill an expanded training 
programme—recruits who will take up 
teaching full-time, and as a permanent 
career. 

If that is our aim—and what other pro- 
fessions would even think of any alterna- 
tive ?—the basic salary scale remains of 


ye web Ftc end rere 
x might help, and certainly 
accords with the thinking of our own Young 


Teacher Conference, but even more im- 
portant must be the scale to which the 
majority of teachers can look forward. This 
is what determmes their status in the eyes 
of the public. This is what constitutes the 
yardstick by which they compare their stan- 
dard of living with that which they enjoyed 
in earlier times. This is what young 
person embarking on a three-year training 
course will compare with the remuneration 
he could obtain in other fields. I should 
think the majority of your readers would 
judge the present scale of £520 rising to 
£1,000 after seventeen years as quite inade- 
quate.—Yours faithfully, 
RonaLp GouLp 

General Secretary 
National Union of Teachers, 
London, WC1 


Multi-Racial Britain 


Smr—It was refreshing to read a sane 
and honest approach to the problem of 
coloured migration in your issue of Decem- 
ber 1oth. The popular press generally 
ignores the subject, apparently feeling that 
public discussion might stir up race hatred. 
A Government spokesman recently admitted 
that he knew that there- was much more 
strong feeling on this matter than might 
be supposed from House of Commons de- 


"bates on the matter. 


You suggest that West Indians contract 
TB as a result of bad housing conditions. 
Even so, there is still a need to insist on a 
medical certificate of fitness before ‘arrival. 
Britons who wish to migrate to Canada or 
Australia must prove their fitness, as well 
as show that they can obtain work and 
accommodation. The 1960 report of the 
Chief Medical Officer spoke of a startlin 
increase in VD, with a particularly high 
rate among WeSt Indians, many of whom 
suffer multiple infection and often fail to 
complete treatment. It is not “ racialism ™ 
to suggest that such people are undesirable 
migrants. —Yours faithfully, 

P. M. Runcorn-Smitu 
Meopham, Kent : 
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Diplomatic Comparisons 


The Diplomacy of the Great Powers 
By Sir William Hayter. 
Hamish Hamilton. 74 pages. 10s. 6d. 
“FT oreIGN policy and diplomacy.” ‘says 
Sir William Hayter, “are not the 
same thing”; and the accuracy of this 
distinction, and even its utility, are widely 
taken for granted by wise men of the diplo- 
matic world. Logical the distinction is ; 
but is it true, and, if true, is it useful 2 Sir 
William Hayter has set out to write a book, 
or booklet, about diplomacy without writing 
about foreign policy. It has been done, and 
notably by Satow of “ Diplomatic Prac- 
tice’; but he was writing a handbook of 
the detailed practice of diplomatic work, and 
while he saw himself as treating one aspect 
of a subject, he did not entertain the idea 
that the subject itself was divisible: 

When we speak‘of the “diplomacy” of a 

country as skilful or blundering, we do not 
mean the management of its international 
affairs by its agents abroad, but their direction 
by the statesman at the head of the depart- 
ment. 

Sir William Hayter is attempting a 
different exercise, the assessment of the rela- 
tive merits of the four, technically speaking. 
great powers: the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Britain and China. How to com- 
pare the diplomatic efficiency of these four 
without discussing their foreign policies ? 
The author is urbane, sensible and lucid, as 
one would be sure he would be, but the rock 
of foreign policy appears ever and again in 
his path and every now and then he crashes 
into it: what is it, ‘after all, that these 
different diplomatic machines are actually 
attempting to do ? 

The author's difficulty is illustrated by 
the blinding aside which he feels obliged 
to put in about the British handling of the 
Suez crisis. We have a picture of British 
diplomats worrying away, like beavers at 
a dam, at their task of building up 
and preserving “a capital of respect for 
{Britain’s} wisdom, maturity, moderation, 
and skill,’ when suddenly this painfully 
accumulated capital is “ wildly dissipated 
in the crazy. gamble of Suez.” 

Fair enough ; so it was. But when the 
author awards marks to the four boys in his 
class, this unfortunate occurrence is set 
aside and British diplomacy is awarded, 
though with that agreeable diffidence that 
stamps the best British diplomat, the highest 
marks af them all. “ Most British diplo- 
mats knew nothing of it [the Suez gamble] 
until all the foolish, irrevocable decisions 
had been taken.” Very true, and very sad ; 
but all the same, so much the worse for 
British diplomacy; for this great power game 
is a hard, rough, nasty game in which no 
excuse, however valid, is of the slightest 
help. When Sir William Haytet judges 


foreign diplomats he is more ruthless. Thus 
the American performance (although he has 


_ Much that is good, and just, to say of it 


is marred by the unfortunate constitution of 
the United States and hampered by the 
deeply rooted American anti-colonial atti- 
tude ; but this, after all. is a component 
of American policy. 

As for the French, the intellectual and 
technical excellence of French diplomacy is 
conceded, but British diplomacy is “ more 
substantial and less formal.” At this point 
the line of demarcation between diplomacy 
and foreign policy seems, once again, to 
have vanished. If the French diplomats are 
given (as they are given, again and again 
the task of making bricks without straw, this 
is no reflection on their professional merit 
as diplomats, but it is a reflection on French 
foreign policy, and indeed on French politi- 
cal life generally. 

If we are talking about pure professional 
excellence at the diplomatic craft, and not 
comparing foreign policies, we may as 
well admit right away that the French 
outclass the other great powers completely 
In some degree, perhaps, this is because of 
the corpus of diplomatic tradition they have 
to draw upon, but basically it is because 
they are by far the most thoroughly educated 
of the lot. The French diplomats deserve 
no credit for this ; it is not their fault, they 
were simply caught up in the French educa- 
tional machine. 

Equally, the mental attainments of the 
French diplomats are only a marginal help 
to them when their country pursues ruinous 
policies and they are for ever called in to 
paper over the cracks. All the same, at 
those moments when French foreign policy 
is misguided and British foreign policy is 
muddled or simply indeterminate (as, 
regrettably, so often happens to these two 
great nations) it is astonishing how well, by 
comparison, the French do. An example is 


' their success over the last eleven years in 


keeping Britain out of the European com- 
munities anid the failure of the British to 
avoid being excluded—or even to explain 
what it was they were trying to avoid. 


River Epic 
The White Nile 


By Alan Moorehead. 
Hamish Hamilton. 385 pages. 26s. 
M R MOOREHEAD has found his ideal sub- 
ject. What made his book on the 
Gallipoli campaign at once so memorable 
and so moving was his sense of tragedy, as 
the Greeks understood that word. He sees 
people not as puppets but as individuals and 
so responsible, up to a point, for their own 
fate ; but behind the actions and reactions 
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of these individuals he can discern and 
describe the ebb and flow of the impersonal 
tides of history. So, in his new book, the 
reader is made to feel that’ the doings of 
Statesmen and explorers—the quarrel 
between Burton and Speke, for example, or 
the death of Livingstone, or the fatal mis- 
understandings of Cromer, Gladstone, 
Granville and Gordon—are all part of the 
drama of the Nile, greatest of all the rivers 
of the world. 

“Perpetually renewing itself from year 
to year, from century to century, a never- 
ending flood of warm, life-giving water,” the 
Nile, says Mr Moorchead, has a quality in 
time as well as in space. Standing by its 
banks one can easily feel oneself in touch 
with all the various characters who, through- 
out the centuries, have “found themselves 
irresistibly drawn towards the mighty and 
mysterious river. The modern traveller on 
the Nile must be very forcibly struck by the 
courage and determination these men dis- 
played in the face of all-but-insuperable 
obstacles. Even today the voyage through 
the swampy morass of the Sudd can have 
its difficulties and inconveniences ; ninety 
years ago, when Samuel Baker and his 
courageous wife, at the head of a large 
expedition, spent three months hacking their 
way through “ an endless billowing mass of 
papyrus,” it must have been an experience 
horrible beyond the wildest nightmare. 

The Bakers are not the only half- 
forgotten heroes of African exploration 
whom Mr Moorehead has rescued from 
oblivion. By a curious irony the man who 
actually solved the riddle of the ages and 
discovered the source of the Nile never 
won the fame and recognition that his 
achievement deserved. Mr Moorehead is 
obviously fascinated, as we all inevitably 
are, by the extraordinary. character of 
Richard Burton, but in recounting the story 
of the notorious quarrel between Speke and 
Burton he knows where justice lies and 
upholds the claims of the less glamorous 
Speke. 

eer with his flamboyant rival 
Speke must always appear a shadowy figure ; 
but Mr Moorehead has the art to bring him 
to life, together with a dozen other 
characters: Sir John Kirk, for instance, or 
the Khedive Ismail, who were great figures 
in their own time but who are remembered 
today only by the specialist historian. He 
can even make sense of that not very 
interesting enigma, Enim Pasha. But how- 
ever clever an author may be with his 
sketches of minor characters the real test 
comes when he is face to face with great- 
ness. Here Mr Moorehead certainly does 
not fail; his portraits of Livingstone and 
of Gordon are brilliant and satisfying pieces 
of characterisation. (It is a pity that when 
dealing with Gordon any detailed study of 
the complex character of Gladstone had to 
be treated as outside his term of reference.) 
The real hero, however, is the Nile itself, 
and while avoiding all pomposity and pre- 
tentiousness Mr Moorchead’s book has 
about it just that epic ring which such a 

theme demands. 
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Meals and Starvation 
_ Trumpets from the Steep 

B Di ; 4 

art Davis. 253 pages. 25s. 
Curfew in Paris 
By Ninetta Jucker. 


Hogarth. 206 pages. 215. \ 


HESE are both war books. Lady Diana 
shows us the war in her official 
bivouacs from Los 


At the end of her book Miss Jucker includes 
the letter which she wrote in September, 
1944, to Mr eae Cooper, Lady 


had arrived in Paris 
from Algiers as British Ambassador. In it 
she warns: him that France would never 
be the same again. In reply the Ambassador 
: “I cannot think that the French 
are any worse today than they were in 1815, 
1830, 1848 or 1870,” and resolutely refused 
to be rattled. 


Lady Diana was at her best in her first 
volume, which described Edwardian aristo- 
crats and their servants. The middle book 
of her trilogy told us mainly of her hus- 

clair aabidl teste of oon of 
who, in 1959, seemed about as exhi- 
a silent film. In “Trumpets 
Steep” the author attempts the 
t task of writing a war book that 
ith Churchill and Lady Cunard, 
and Marlene Dietrich, de Gaulle 
. It does not really do. 

the book consists of correspon- 
with the author’s close friend Conrad 
Russell, who was in the Home Guard in 


d 


PERGERE 
ie 


ae 
+ 
j 


Paris breaks new 
ground with its dispassionate analysis and 
masterly observation. The book is marred 
only by a rather ineffective use of French 
interpolations not always correctly spelt. 
Miss Jucker gives us some choice scenes 
worthy of Marcel Aymé or Jean Dutourd: 
the panic on the \Riviera in September, 
1939 ; Movements on the Bourse when the 
Allies landed in North Africa ; the peasants’ 
treatment of evacuecs ; the silence money 
paid by the black-marketing bourgeoisie to 
their pien servants ; the role of the 
ate ere clergy. On the German side we 

ve, for example, the deliberate milk star- 
vation of French children ; the corruption 

flattery of the French stage ; the venality 

German officials in the matter of arrang- 
ing the escape from France of wealthy Jews. 
More even than Lady Diana’s vignettes of 
air-raids in the Dorchester, Miss Jucker’s 


, internment camp at Vittel. 
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sinister touches instil a sense of impending 
doom somewhere south of the navel. She 
describes the British (later also American) 
Her allusions 
to Drancy, lately immortalised in André 
Schwarz-Bart’s famous novel “ Le dernier 
des justes,” and her account of the effect of 
allied bombings of France, are among the 
many topics she presents to us that are 
unfamiliar coming from an English writer. 

But the book’s essential interest derives 
from the clear picture which it gives us of 
the French bourgeoisie ; its fears, escapism 
and illusions. Prominent amongst the latter 
was the belief that it was the role of French 
culture, and French culture alone, to pre- 
serve Europe from barbarism ; that the Ger- 
mans respected this role and that, provided 
the French left all the politics of Europe to 
them, Germany would gladly yield itself to 
the French civilising process. 


Paradise Lost 
The Thirties 


By Julian Symons. 
The Cresset Press. 198 pages. 26s. 


HE strious reader is presented, these 

days, with a good many studies of the 
fairly recent past. None of them seems 
more distant or—to use Mr Symons’s meta- 
phor—more dreamlike than the age and 
times dominated by Auden and Isherwood, 
which he chronicles and illustrates by quota- 
tions and pictures. How did it all happen? 
For a few years nearly all the young intel- 
ligentsia were under the influence of new 
forms of poetry and art, with poetry not- 
ably dominant, and of a strong but 
immensely amateurish pro-communist feel+ 
ing. The communists were even more 
amateurish, and exploited the movement so 
crudely that, when it was put to the test in 
Spain, it be to collapse ; Auden and 
we by the that the 
new life ; and by the time that the war gave 
a new turn to ing, the Soathon 


Mr Symons tells the story with sympathy 
and astonishment in retrospect, as one who 
took part, never as a wholly ortho- 
dox member. Left Book Club, New 
Writing, the Artists International Associa- 
tion, Mass-Observation—all play their part; 
and:at the end comes the terrible story of 
Spain. How can so large a part of a brilliant 
generation have so deceived themselves ? 
The answer, a little under-emphasised by 
Mr Symons, is largely the generosity of 
youth ; to which must be added the eternal 
gullibilirty of human nature. Never was 
there such an illustration of the power of 
slogans and crude ideas to overcome reason, 
and even, the evidence of one’s eyes, if ade- 
quately laced by a new and striking form of 
expression. But, like their great enemies 
Nazism and Fascism, sank behind with- 


t for America and started a 
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resistance movement. There were young 
men, left-wing and posts or painters, who 
were never hoaxed, though they shared the 
desire to better the world ; and it is a little 
sad to read of one, who was killed in Spain, 
that he “ had little to do with the Thirties 
movement.” Those who read this very 
fascinating book must be prepared to find 
the Thirties narrowly defined. 


Man of “Charactere”’ 
Prince in Captivity 


By Malcom Hay. | 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 252 pages. 30s. 
OPULAR history has been unkind to the 
reputations of the Orléans family. 
Dumas and St. Simon found little to admire 
in Gaston and the Regent ; while Philip 
Guedalla described Egalité as a buffoon, 
whose moon face had no (effect upon the 
tides of revolution. It is therefore a pleasant 
surprise to find a good and likeable 
Montpensier in this skilful combination of 
the Duke’s memoirs with his letters to 
Major Hay’s grandmother. 

Montpensier was the second son of 
Philippe Egalité, whose vote for the execu- . 
tion of his cousin Louis XVI saved neither 
his own neck from the guillotine nor his 
younger sons from political imprisonment 
at Marseilles from 1793 to 1796. Mont- 
pensier’s exceptional natural talents had 
been trained by that original educationalist 
Mme. de Genlis; he spoke and wrote 
English, German and Italian fluently ; and 
he was a gifted artist. He writes with the 
vividness of a Defoe or Dickens of prison 
life, his fellow inmates the “ patriots ” 
who guarded them. The survival of the two 
Orléans brothers was due to resilient 
humour, courage and a penetrating appre- 
ciation of their gaolers’ weaknesses, as well 
as to those unpredictable changes in the 
political weather so characteristic of French 
revolutions. 

Saved from the guillotine by Robes- 
pierre’s fall, but nearly murdered by mistake 
when a ee raided 
ped econ ory hag y injured and 
nearly drowned in an attempted escape. 
Eventually, the American consul procured 
their deportation to the United States, where 
they were joined by their eldest brother 
Louis Philippe who, having fought in the 
Revolutionary Army at Valmy, had been 
compelled by the Jacobins to seek safety in 
Switzerland. They were hospitably received 
hy Washington, who sketched an itinerary 
that took them all over the settled territories 
by horse, boat and covered waggon. They 
were as eager to learn everything as their 
Bourbon cousins were to forget nothing. 

Arriving in England in 1800 they settled 
down in Twickenham with four men- 
servants, a phaeton and a barouche—a 
modest establishment compared with the 
costly retinues maintained Artois and 
Provence at the ex the British 

ernment. _ In Twickenham Montpensier 
i ief encounter” with Elizabeth 
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' Forbes, daughter of a retired Indian 
merchant, who had bought the Seaton 
estate near Aberdeen. ir friendship, 
growing into a deep affection, could be 
preserved only by post after 1806, when 
Elizabeth and her mother unwillingly 
exchanged the climatic and social amenities 
of Twickenham for the rigours of Aberdeen. 
Mr Forbes seems to have had doubts about 
Montpensier’s intentions. But these were 
as honourable as they were hopeless ; 
for marriage, and even further mectings, 
were forbidden by a Bourbon-Orléans 
family conclave, which regarded an 
alliance with a Scottish commoner as 
quite unthinkable. 


Montpensier’s acceptance of this veto was 
explained to Elizabeth’s mother in a letter 
that is a singularly moving example of the 
control of strong feeling by a fine mind—a 
first avowaliof love and a final renunciation 
of its fulfilment. The correspondence com- 
forted them till his death in 1807. In these 
love-letters, lightly disguised as gossip, he 
tells Betsy of his social round ; of his travels 
and his painting. He drives through Snow- 
donia ; is lucky to escape death when the 
horse runs away with his carriage in the 
pass below Beddgelert. He has to dine 
with “Prinny”; but sucessfully pleads 
medical reasons for abstinence. In fact, his 
reasons were only too genuine. Frustrated 
emotion, expressing itself in incessant travel, 
work and physical exertion, combined with 
an obstinate adherence to quack remedies to 
produce the illness—almost certainly tuber- 
culosis—from which he died in 1807. 
Elizabeth married Lord James Hay some 
years later. But fortunately she kept Mont- 
pensier’s letters; they fully justify a quaintly 
expressed contemporary verdict of his 
position in the Orléans family: “He was 
supposed to have more charactere [sic] of 
any of them.” 


Mathematical Lore 
Mathematics in the Making 


By Lancelot Hogben. 
Macdonald. 320 pages. 40s. 


The Language of Mathematics 


By Frank Land. 
John Murray. 272 pages. 21s. 


‘a steady trickle of — , bent on 
attracting theJayman to fascination 
of mathematics May seem surprising. Does 
it reflect an energetic passion for the sub- 
ject, as is surely the case with Professor 
Hogben or, as one suspects with Mr Land, 
the belief that the subject is taught so badly 
in schools that it is this, rather than an 
inborn ineptitude, that makes so many drop 
the subject at the earliest opportunity ? Both 
these new books aim at showing that mathe- 
matics is a language, a sign language that 
reflects the greatest economy in thought. 
Both depend to a considerable extent on the 
powers of pictorial illustration. But in their 
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different ways, by expecting something of 
the reader he may not be prepared to give, 
each reflects the difficulty of its author’s 
task. 


Professor Hogben is a past master at 
writing for the millions and his new book 
should be assured of a wide circle of readers. 
Yet “readers” is a misnomer, for this is 
certainly no book with which to while away 
a leisured hour with one eye on the tele- 
vision screen. It requires paper and pencil, 
a good deal of concentration and stamina, 
an ability to pass quickly well beyond the 
GCE standard in mathematics and prefer- 
ably sufficient interest to look up some of 
the recommended reference books. Anyone 
thus endowed will find the book extra- 
ordinarily stimulating. 

Professor Hogben discusses mathematical 
techniques against the background of the 
history of their development from the begin- 
ning of human life on this planet up to the 
beginning of this century, showing for what 
purposes they were required and their place 
in the whole history of human communica- 
tion. By tracing the sequence of discoveries 
and the difficulties in formulating concepts, 
mathematical progress appears as a logical 
sequence, passing from the manipulation 
of numbers to algebraic symbolism, the 
geometrical properties of curves and solids, 
and the applications of the infinitesimal 
calculus. lavish illustrations in the 
book, many in colour, and the clear type 
are of outstanding quality, and Professor 
Hogben rightly emphasises the visual aid in 
this book. Many of these reflect his personal 
brand of ingenuity. 

Mr |Land does not demand the same 
mathematical agility from his readers. 
Indeed, the criticism may be that he does 
not demand enough. His opening chapters 
on arithmetic and units of measure might 
serve as a model for school-teaching but 
depart too frequently from the “ adult out- 
look” that Mr Land contends is assumed. 
The book then proceeds to the elements of 
algebra (but no binomial theorem, quadratic 
or simultaneous equations), graphs, trigo- 
nometry, logarithms, geometry and statis- 
tics. Everyday topics illustrate the 
mathematical ideas, and there is an energetic 
do-it-yourself flavour in the suggested 
exercises, which include the cutting out of 
paper, drawing, measuring bricks, weighing 
jugs and finding a book or magazine fifty 
years old. 


diagrams ; 
except for some of the pak 
the lettering is far from clear. 


Artist in Perspective 

The Life of Michelangelo 

By C. H. Morgan. 

Weidenfeld and Nicholson. 253 pages. 30s. 


Rees died in 1564 at the age 
of eighty-eight. His work began in 
the Florence of Lorenzo the Magnificent 
and ended in Counter-Reformation Rome. 
In style it overarched the crowded arena of 
experiment that separated the Quattrocento 
from the Baroque. From the moment of 
his death the blinkers of taste prevented his 
work from being seen as a'whole. Now 
there was a revulsion from his “ savagery,” 
now a distaste for the more highly finished 
of his works and a cult of the incomplete 
ones. One generation could admire the 
Sistine ceiling but flinch from the Last 
Judgment in the same building ; another 
could celebrate the David and ignore the 
nearby Medici tombs. Our own is the first 
generation to be capable of appreciating the 
whole range of Michelangelo’s work, from 
the relaxed and enigmatic Bacchus in the 
Bargello to the furious directness of the St. 
Peter in the Pauline Crucifixion. For the 
first time painting, sculpture, architecture 
and drawings make an equal appeal over the 
whole span of his life’s work. 

For the first time, too, critical scholar- 
ship has presented an accurate and copious 
commentary on them. Thanks to many 
scholars, Charles de Tolnay being out- 
standing among them, we know about dates, 
contracts, plans, assistants, influences. Gaps 
remain in the evidence: we cannot trace 
exactly, stage by stage, the extent to which 

i ialist consultants 

development of the great 
schemes for the Sistine ceiling, for instance, 


scholarship have at last enabled the artist’s 
career to be seen with a fulness in which 
the only limiting factors are in the spectator. 

The time was ripe, then, for a piece of 
careful vulgerisation, and this is what Pro- 
fessor Morgan’s excellent book provides. 
He gives a narrative of Michelangelo’s life, 
describing cach work as he comes to it, and 


(1494 for 1496 on p of” 

pa tiene ae the pen. 
much stress is placed on the Medici’s 
as the promoters of humanism and 
schoolmasters of 

independence is 
artist’s choice of 
credit that the 


Too 


subject—it is di 


Risen Christ—but generall 
author utilises his sources 
conviction. One warning: 
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| his descriptions of the works 
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instinct will be to drop the book as soon as 
he reads the first sentence, “ The scattered 


houses of — perched on its high hill- 


in central Italy, took no notice when the 
wife of the temporary mayor gave birth to 
a second son.” ‘He should persevere. 
Excruciating moments of this sort lie ahead, 
but the author’s technical knowledge keeps 
themselves 
free from the taint of Time-style. There 
is a brief bibliography, together with sixty- 
four adequately pfpduced plates at the back 
of the book. 


A Quair of Castles 
By Stewart Cruden. 
Nelson: 288 pages, 42s. | 


4%» military architecture of Scotland has 
very few monuments of the first order, 
but the historical range and diversity of 
what remains are virtually unequalled. 
From the great and enigmatic broch of 
Mousa, built with its fellows on the northern 
and western coasts in some mysterious crisis 
of the first, century AD, to the highly pro- 
fessional batteries and bastions of the second 
Fort George, completed about 1760 to dis- 
courage the last Jacobites, there is a con- 
tinuing series of styles, most of them in fair 
preservation. 

Nothing can be written about them that 
does not owe a considerable debt to the 
massive work of MacGibbon and Ross, 
which has dominated the scene, challenged 
and complemented only by the devoted 
research and alert t raphical eye of 
W. D. Simpson, for well over half a century. 
But Mr Cruden, HM inspector of ancient 
monuments in Scotland, has some useful, 
and often refreshingly speculative, theories 
of his own to air, His is a fully rewarding, 
if not exactly comprehensive, study. 

He is prepared to entertain the suggestion 
that the brochs were built as Pictish refuges 
from Roman slave traders. He is ready to 
push forward into thirteenth century a 
number of indeterminate curtain walls in 
the western isles that have usually been 
given more conservative dating. He argues, 
convincingly, for the native origin of the 
tower house, that fantastic development of 
lairdly taste in the age of bastard feudalism : 
this theme is particularly well developed 
and illustrated. He has, further, lifted from 
architectural (although not historical) 
obscurity the Cromwellian and early Han- 
overian fortifications with which Scotland 
was by no means ill-supplied. 

There is great attention to the plan of 
each/ building, which gives necessary weight 
to distinctive interpretations of military 
functi that are occasionally offered. 
There is also an appreciation of the xsthetics 
involved. This goes beyond the usual 
romantic spectacle provided by the satisfy- 
ingly solid donjon of Bothwell or Mingarry 
crouched above the loch shore. Something 
was often being attempted with an under- 
standing of site and background: 

One feels that security was not the only con- 

sideration in the master mason’s mind when 


) 
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the walls of Dunstaffnage and Tioram were 

precariously erecte® upon their rocky sites 

and followed the uneven surface in a rise and 
fall; nor that mangonels or trebuchets alone 
were envisaged when the lofty red curtain of 

Tantalion was hung across the horizon, later 

to receive a barbican of banded green and 

white stones. 

Mr Cruden confesses, of the sixteenth- 
century masons in Angus, Aberdeen and 
Dumfries who perpetrated a multiplicity of 
turrets, climbing one upon the other above 
the bare wall, that “one is filled with 
wonder that so much could have been 
erected upon so small a plan without look- 
ing cheap and overdressed.” Exactly how 
perilous that particular exercise was, and 
how dependent on taste, eventually became 
evident when the nineteenth century started 
on its “ baronial ” imitations. 

Mr Cruden presents an agreeable study 
of the court architects of the post-Renais- 
sance period (Falkland, Holyrood and the 
palace block at Stirling). He begins, 
although he does not quite carry through, 
an essay on the arrival and influence of 
artillery. And he can turn af occasional 
phrase. “\Walls had ears at Elphinstone,” 
he says—which was exactly what an insecure 
fifteenth-century lord demanded of his 
builders. Or again: “ The new Fort George. 
like the Edwardian Caerphilly of the late 
thirteenth century, Was so powerful that it 
has had no history.” 

To have had no history is a claim that 
could never be made (fortunately or other- 
wise) for the other fortifications that come 
within this survey. Mr Cruden is therefore 
able to offer a stimulating combination of 
military and social developments ; his pub- 
lishers have rounded it off by providing a 
capital range of photographs at what, nowa- 
days, can be considered a very reasonable 
price. 


Motoring Glory 

Cars of the Connoisseur 

By J. R.\Buckley. \ 
Batsford.' 272 pages. 30s. 


T a time when the motor industry is 

faced ‘with a recession it is a welcome 
form of escapism to read about the great 
cars of the past, as recalled by Mr Buckley. 
He delves back to an age when the cars of 
connoisseurs ‘were an essential adjunct to 
the manor house or the country estate and 
when coachwork was as elegant as the 
mechanical specification approached perfec- 
tion. This beautifully produced book is 
redolent of an age when the Road Fund 
licence for such cars cost three times as 
much as today’s flat-rate licence, when, 
although petrol was much less expensive, the 
huge engines of tHe luxury cars consumed it 
in vast quantities and when these fine cars 
had a heated motor house all to themselves 
instead of having to face the elements out- 
side some smal] suburban dwelling. 

But though it is refreshing to read of the 
great‘cars of the golden age, it is sobering 
to find that, of the, eighteen main makes 
described in historichl and technical detail 
by the author. only Rolls-Royce, Mercedes- 


‘ 
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Benz, Bentley, Frazer Nash, Alfa Romeo 
and Aston Martin survived the intervening 
slumps and the second world war. In an age 
when specialist coachwork is more or less 
obsolete both in this country and in America, 
it is startling to be reminded by Mr Buckley 
that in the old days a gentleman ordered 
his chassis from the manufacturer to whom 
he had decided to give his custom, and the 
body fr@m a separate company of carriage 
makers, and that this was true of cars such 
as Duesenberg, Packard and Stutz made in 
a country that is now fast going over to 
“ compact ” automobiles. 


There are illustrations to match the text 
and the only disappointment is that the 
author omits such makes as Daimler, Lan- 
chester, Napier and Cadillac, which surely 
earned a place in a book devoted to examples 
of the world’s finest motor carriages. 


Un-combined Operations 


The Other Armada: The Franco- 
Spanish Attempt to Invade Britain in 1779 


By A. Temple Patterson. 
Manchester University Press. 247 pages. 
308. 


O* August 1§, 1779, some ships on their 
way to join Admiral Sir Charles 
Hardy’s fleet a hundred miles south-west of 
Scilly saw what looked like “a wood on 
the water.” Two days later this Franco- 
Spanish armada, twice the size of the ; 
Channel Fleet, stood in towards Plymouth | 
Sound and something like panic ensued 
there. The general in command tried to 
resign’; the commissioner of the dockyard 
wanted to set the place on fire ; and the 
Hampshire Chronicle informed its readers 
that the town “ by this time is reduced to 
ashes.” Twenty-four hours after the 
appearance of this formidable force, how- 
eyer, it had disappeared from the horizon. 
Having unwittingly passed Hardy's fleet in 
a fog, it was forced to return to Brest by 
a shortage of provisions and the epidemic 
of scurvy that had consequently broken out 
on board. | 


In this admirably organised and well- 
written book, a model of historical research 
on a limited theme, Mr Temple Patterson 
studies in detail an event when the British 
nation stood in greater peril of invasion than 
on the much more famous occasions of the: 
Spanish Armada or the Napoleonic threat. 
In a comprehensive account of French plans 
(which oes little throughout the ¢en- 
tury) and the British defences (which 
remained steadfastly incompetent), he. shows 
that the root.cause of failure was logistical. 

Modern planners stand aghast. at the 
casual way in which eighteenth-century poli- 
ticians and strategists proposed to throw 
thousands of men ashore, usually at the 
wrong time and at the wrong place, with- 
out due consideration of the logistical fac- 
tors involved. The results were nearly 
always disastrous. Im this case the 
Spaniards were two months late at their 
rendezvous with the French, so that both 
fleets had nearly expended their supplies 
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before they sailed for the English coast. 
When they returned, over half the men were 
landed sick, and so many dead had been 
thrown overboard that the citizens of Ply- 
mouth declared ‘that they would never eat 
fish’ again. 


Woolsack Gatherings 
Lord Eldon’s Anecdote Book 


Edited by A. L. J. Lincoln and R. L. 
McEwen. 
Stevens. 220 pages. 2§s. 
2 ELDON’S anecdote book has long 
famous, but until now only 
excerpts ‘have been available, principally 
in Lord Campbell’ s “Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors.” Mr _ Lincoln and Mr 
McEwen, both members of Lord Eldon’s 
own profession, have now edited the com- 
plete book with careful scholarship and 
helpful unobtrusive notes. The publishers 
are also to be congratulated on a fine piece 
of book production, the volume being bound 
in the purple and gold of the original. The 
book was stay oe by Lord Eldon in 1827 
shortly after he had given up the office of 
Lord Chancellor, which he had held since 
1801 with only one short break between 
February, 1806, and April, 1807. 

The book contains many delightful 
stories of which one of the best concerns 
an Act of Parliament which provided that 
an old gaol was to be demolished and a new 
one constructed of the on the 
prisoners, it was laid down, be 
housed in the old gaol until the new one 
was completed. Vox et praeterea nihil has 
pong, dy: ae Neher ome ge 

enry Brougham’s pretentious title of 
Secamen and Vaux, but Lord Eldon 
records a variation. Lord Grenville was 
given to banging the dispatch box during 


his speeches in the Lords, to the anguish 
of the more sensitive of his hearers. An 


irritated peer was heard to remark: “ Box 
et practerea nihil.” 


Far Eastern Oddity 
The White Rajahs 


By Steven Runciman. 
Cambridge University Press. 
27s. 6d. 


The White Rajahs of Sarawak 
By Robert Payne. 
Hale. 189 pages. 18s. 


OLONIALISM of any sort has become 

unfashionable in the mid-twentieth 
century, and today we are embarrassed at 
having subscribed to the mystique in the 
past. But it is always uncomfortable to be 
‘out of step, and it is some consolation to 
realise how embarrassed HMG could be, 
in the days when government-sponsored 


332 pages. 


aggrandisement was the fashion, by a soli- 


tary case of private colonisation. Sarawak 
was a problem from the day. it was ceded 
to James Brooke in 1841, as a climax to his 
interested in Borneo ; it worried 
Derby and Palmerston alike ; and it was a 
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Labour government which in 1946 actually 
added it to the official empire rather than 
have it continue as an exception to all the 
rules. 

As the historian of the Crusades, Sir 
Steven Runciman is excellently suited to 
tell this other story of mingled idealism and 
acquisitiveness. He describes the rule of 
the Brookes with wit and sympathy ; and 
James has evidently charmed him as much 
as he did his contemporaries. But while 
it is true that after James the story loses 
some of its colour—administration is less 
glamorous than acquisition—as a whole this 
book is a history in the true sense ; it fits 
the events it describes into a wider context. 
There is, for instance, real relevance in the 
story of the Chinese—as uneasy expatriates 


OTHER 


Picture Books:— 


THE CONNOISSEUR YEAR Book, 
by L. G. G. Ramsey. 
pages. 30s. 

Handsomely produced as usual, the articles 
in this year’s edition range over topics which 
include small Georgian houses, chandeliers, 
Portuguese tiles, English sporting buttons and 
Japanese art in Cornwall. 


1961 Edited 
The Connoisseur. 170 


Jackson POLLOCK. By Bryan Robertson. 
Thames and Hudson. 215 pages. 5 gns. 

This assessment by the Director of the White- 
chapel Art Gallery of the impact of America’s 
foremost abstract painter is of interest to all 
students of modern art, whether or not they 
agree with Mr Robertson’s assertion that 
Jackson Pollock was second only to Picasso in 
the main stream of twentieth-century art. The 
author’s passionate conviction of the importance 
of his subject may excuse some minor inaccura- 
cies of fact; but, although it provides consider- 
able insight into some of the painting, it puts 
Jackson Pollock into too isolated and exalted 
a position, without sufficient regard to what was 
being done in Europe at the same time. The 
large tip-in reproductions on black paper are 
excellent, both those of purely black and white 
subjects and the 36 plates in colour 


Dutch Museums. By R. Van _ Luttervelt. 
Thames and Hudson. 319 pages. ; 

In this history of the four most important 
Dutch collections of old paintings, and their 
housing, one of the curators of the Rijksmuseum 
has provided a useful little book of reference. 
Unfortunately the reproductions are mostly 
small and of poor quality. 


Epvarp Muncn. By Otto Benesch. Phaidon. 
143 pages. 18s. 6d. 

This latest addition to Alpha Books keeps 
up the standard of value-for-money of its fore- 
runners. A straightforward essay on the re- 
markable Norwegian painter describes how he 
exerted a decisive influence on the evolution in 
style around the turn of the century and how he 
helped to give the lead to Expressionism. There 
are 80 illustrations, including 23 in colour. 


EvropeaN Art: A _ Traveller's Guide. By 
Wolfgang Stadler. Nelson. 305 pages. 42s. 
On the dust-cover, the publishers stress that 
this book is specially compiled to aid tourists 
visiting European places of artistic interest. In 
his introduction the author seem to put 
this aim secondary to his desire to show how art 
in different European countries has developed 
as a common achievement. The two purposes 
are in somewhat uneasy balance but the result 
is a well-illustrated background book consisting 
of brief histories of European art (that of Italy, 
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in Sarawak as everywhere else. Already rich 
and ambitious in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, they looked to the mainland and joined 
secret societies for nationalist ends. Today 
they dominate Sarawak economically and 
politically, and on the fringes the influence 
of communism is strong. This book is 
essential for understanding Sarawak today 

Mr Payne’s book is quite different. 
Though his subject is nominally the same, 
and he has used much of the same material, 
he evidently prefers his East to remain 
inscrutable. His story is entertaining 
enough, but he attempts no serious 
appraisal; in his hands the history of 
Sarawak becomes a picturesque episode 
peopled with unlikely characters, and_ it 
comes to an abrupt end in 1946. 
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for instance, in fifteen pages), followed by a dis- 
cussion of the main period styles, a guide to the 
artistic cities and museums in Europe and short 
biographies of some 300 artists. Briefly, the busy 
businessman's guide to art. 


REMBRANDT: PAINTINGS, DrawiIncs aNnp Etcn- 
INGS, With an introduction by Henri Focillon. 
Phaidon. 79 pages and 128 plates. 47s. 6d. 

The Phaidon Press has been active in bring- 
ing Rembrandt before the British public. It is 
responsible for a comprehensive nine-volume 
publication; a recently published book about his 
drawings; and now this further publication, 
which is intended as an introduction to Rem- 
brandt’s work as a whole, with necessarily only 
a strictly limited selection of reproductions, 
thirty-five of which are in full colour. The 
three earliest ee of Rembrandt included 
in this new volume make fascinating reading. 
A lyrical essay by M. Focillon is bent on con- 
veying the magical and dramatic quality of 
Rembrandt's famous chiaroscuro and there are 
notes on the plates. But the reader is left = 
work out patiently from all this a ae = 
Rembrandt's life; he might have been helped 
by a shout list of relevant dates. 


Reprints :— 
LooxinG at Pictures. By Kenneth Clark. 
Murray. 199 pages. 37s. 6d. 

In a series of articles in the Sunday Times, 
Sir Kenneth Clark described the effects a selec- 
tion of pictures have on him, what attracts him 
most in them and why. The articles have been 

and one added; now this appraisal of 
16 pictures appears between hard covers with 
over 80 illustrations, mostly in monochrome. 

Needless to say, Sir Kenneth is a delightfully 
easy and yet unobtrusively instructive companion 
with whom to gaze at pictures. If sometimes 
the style that suited newsprint looks a little 
wananeD on th SND SaaS On es ae 
of the present tense e small dis- 
comforts compared with he insight oo can be 
gained from these essa Particularly enjoyable 
are the essays on atreau’ s pn de 
Gersaint and on Sceurat’s 


Pick oF Puncu. Edited by Bernard Hollowood 
Arthur Barker. 192 pages. 21s. 

A selection from a year’s supply of humour, 
well arranged and illustrated. 


Tue Bepsipe Guardian: A Selection from The 
Guardian 1959-60. Foreword by Alastair 
Hetherington. Collins. 256 pages. 13s. 6d. - 


I'm Onzy Joxtne. 4 oe Langdon. Arthur 
Barker. 96 pages. 

A collection of a hich have appeared 
in Paris-Match, The New Yorker or Punch. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Presidents Past 
...and Yet 


to Come 


WASHINGTON! DC 

F there are sti/l any Americans old-fashioned enough to think 
that Christmas dinner is a good time to sit back and recall the 
events of the past year, they will be forgiven this Christmas if 
they pause, reflect and then reach for the brandy again. The last 
twelve months have been divided almost equally between things 
which ought to have happened but did not and things which ought 
not to have happened but unfortunately did. It is not surprising 
that the reaction of most Americans has been to exercise:the national 
faculty for not looking backwards. The most obvious thing about 
1960 in so far as it affects the United States js that it has been 
largely forgotten. The recent election helped this process of for- 


_ getting ; a surprising number of Americans seem to have been 


persuaded that a new Administration means not only the turning 
over of a new leaf but the opening of a whole new volume of history. 
If ever there was a country gazing resolutely forward (and trying 
not to look out of the corner of its eye for fear of what it might 
glimpse behind it) it is the United States as it awaits Senator 
Kennedy's entry into the White House. 

In the first place, 1960 has given the Americans the unnerving 
sensation that comes to a man when he thinks that he is taking, a 
step upwards and finds himself treading on air. The year which 


was supposed to mark the beginning of the “ Soaring ’Sixties ” (a | 


phrase not currently heard on the publicists’ lips as often as it was 
last Christmas) not only failed to produce the economic upturn 
expected of it in the spring but also developed subsequently in 
such a way that the country has now the fine sight of Republican 
economists leaning over backwards to prove that they are standing 


on a plateau, not sliding; downhill. The same thing happened in 


foreign policy. The Americans having fearfully, reluctantly and 
yet definitely taken the first step to ascend the summit after Mr 
Khrushchev’s original visit to the United States, suddenly found 
that that gentleman had razed the summit in a flash of fiery bad 
temper and a whiff of what they are still convinced was brimstone. 
When they tried to use the foot thus left suspended in mid-air to 
jqjt Dr Castro back into docility, they got a sharp retaliatory kick 
in the sensitive area of their investments in Cuba. 

To this list of frustrations must be added the two main political 
events of the year at home. The rump session of Congress which 
was held after the party conventions in July was intended by 
Senator Kennedy, by then the Democrats’ candidate for the Presi- 
dency, to demonstrate his skill at extracting liberal rabbits from 
the hat of a basically conservative Legislature. But of the five 
rabbits which he specifically (and foolishly) mentioned, only an 
emaciated version of one—a measure to help old people in time of 
iliness—eventually struggled out. After this disappointment, the 
liberals who supported Mr Kennedy fell back on the hope that 


‘the country would use November’s ¢lection to point out boldly 


and decisively which way it wanted to go. The country, regrettably, 
faileé to comply. When the votes had finally been counted they 
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showed that Ametica was divided|into two almost exactly equal 
halves, one just two-tenths of one per cent broader across the 
shoulder than the other, and facing in opposite directions. 

In addition to all the things that were supposed to come about 
but did not, there is a further category of blows which descended 
from heaven entirely unbidden. It looks as if this series of misfor- 
tunes in 1960 has had just the effect that a psychologist might have 
expected. The mechanism of the national memory has been thrown 
out of kilter so effectively that an extraordinary number of events | 
have sunk virtually into oblivion. No one who recalls what it felt 
like to have the President of the United States told by the Japanese 
that he could not go to Japan finds it easy to believe that the 
memory of this ignorhiny would fade quickly—yet only four months 
later one of the candidates in the presidential election could almost 
get away with telling the p that its prestige had never been 
so high. It is a fair guess that if the names “ Mitchell and Martin ” 
were put to the average American today he would have more diffi- 
culty in identifying the pair—less than five months after their 
defection—than a Briton would have with Burgess and Maclean. 
The Americans, it has often been pointed out, prefer to live in the 
present rather than the past. But “ the present” has seldom been 
defined so narrowly. 

Even where the events themselves have been remembered their 
more uncomfortable implications have not. The affair of the U-2 
is deeply imprinted on most American minds. But a subtle 
rewriting of history has been at work. It is doubtful whether many 
Americans recall the qualms which they felt last May about the 
propriety of this:form of espionage and about the way in which 
the Administration handled the episode. The same reluctance to 
look facts quite straight in the eye applies to the recent racial 
troubles in New Orleans. The conduct of most of the white people 
involved in the attempt to stop two schools being opened to Negro 
children has been criticised on the grounds.of the damage it has 
done to America’s reputation abroad. What very few people have 
said is that the hatred which the news photographers have caught 
in so many demonstrators’ faces has some very unpleasant implica- 
tions for the internal health of the United States. 


\ 


UCH reflections can turn next to the fact that there has rarely 
been such a contrast of character / and temperament between 
successive Presidents as there is between Mr Eisenhower and Mr 
Kennedy. The temptation for liberals is to look only at Mr 
Eisenhower's weaknesses and to take heart from the thought that 
Mr Kennedy is unlikely to repeat them. It is true that in the new 
year journalists are certain to find the new President's press con- 
ferences more lucid and fuller of hard facts than were Mr Eisen- 
hower’s. It is a fair guess that Mr Kennedy wyll apply himself 
to his job more assiduously than Mr Eisenhower‘ has been willing 
(or fit enough) to do. : He will undoubtedly use the manifold 
techniques by which a President can implement his will far more 
skilfully than his predecessor. In all things where zeal, efficiency 
and sheer native intelligence are concerned Mr Kennedy is unlikely 
to find his light dimmed by comparison. 

But Christmas is a good, time to remember Mr Eisenhower's 
special virtues. They are virtues not perhaps of the intellect, but 
of the heart and instinct (if there is a difference between the two). 
And they enabled him to keep the complete trust of most Americans 
through eight years in office, whereas Mr Kennedy's appointment 
of his brother to the Attorney Gencraiship has caused suspicious 
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‘ eyebrows to be raised already. Perhaps the same qualities explain 
the unerring accuracy with which Mr Eisenhower has distinguished 
between the occasions when he could safely deploy the armed might 
of the United States (as in the Lebanon in 1958) and those occa- 
sions when he could not (as in Indo-China in 1954). It was a 
calculation of the heart rather than of the intellect which led Mr 
Eisenhower to try to seek an understanding with Mr Khrushchev 
last year—though Mr Kennedy, had he taken the same decision, 
would probably have followed it through more shrewdly. 

There is a strangely symbolic episode concerning the poem, 
“The Gift Outright,” which Mr Robert Frost will read at Mr 
Kennedy’s inauguration next month. Mr Kennedy has asked 
Mr Frost to change the last line in order to remind listeners of the 
“new frontier” which the President-elect spoke about so often 
during the election. It is not a change which a man with an 
instinct for poetry, as distinct from propaganda, would have asked 
for. The episode seems to illustrate the chilliness and calculation 
which some people detect in Mr Kennedy. Perhaps the President- 
elect, like the pioneers of whom Mr Frost writes in the poem, will 
reflect on two of its lines: “ Something we were withholding left 
us weak. Until we found out it was ourselves.” 


Kennedy's Full House 


N the final choices for his Cabinet Senator Kennedy has com- 
I pleted the pattern of his ¢arlier appointments, and even his 
critics agree that it is an effective one. He has shown gratitude 
for services rendered, taken care of regional and sectional interests 
and acknowledged the limitations of his narrow victory by seeking 
help from Republican liberals and putting Democratic liberals in 
subsidiary positions. With all this he has assembled a highly com- 
petent group of advisers who will work under him as a team— 
although probably not without argument among themselves— 
rather than serve as generals to whom whole campaigns are dele- 
gated, as was the system under President Eisenhower. 

In making Mr Douglas Dillon Secretary of the Treasury Mr 
Kennedy dipped a second time into Republican ranks ; the first 
was when he made Mr NcNamara Secretary of Defence. Mr 
Dillon's financial experience should reassure tusinessmen at home 
and abroad and spike opposition guns levelled at the cost of 
Democratic campaign promises ; but Mr Dillon’s sympathy for 
the difficulties of other countries, while he was Under Secretary 
of State, makes some people wonder whether he will now be as 
tough as America’s own difficulties with its balance of payments 
may seem to demand. The appointment of Mr Arthur Goldberg 
as Secretary of Labour not only deals neatly with any claims the 
trade unions have on the new President, since Mr Goldberg has 
been special counse] to the national labour organisation and to the 
steelworkers’ union ; it also puts into the Administration a highly 
respected man who is experienced in labour negotiations and in 
dealing with corruption in trade unions—at a time when both sorts 
of experience will be needed. j 

In particular, Mr Goldberg is determined to break Mr Hoffa's 
notorious grip on the teamsters, or lorry-drivers. In this he will 
certainly be helped by the new President’s brother, Mr Robert 
Kennedy, who is to be Attorney General. Mr Kennedy's main 
legal experience has been in investigating trade unions, but he 
can also be relied on to fight hard for civil rights for Negroes 
and other minorities. His appointment, in quiet defiance of the 
inevitable charges of nepotism and of his own reluctance to be 
drafted, is an expression of the new President’s desire to have 
someone really close to him in charge of these exceptionally contro- 
versial fields. . a 

Senator Kennedy has rewarded Governor Orville Freeman, who 
nominated him for President and then failed to carry his own 
State of Minnesota for the Democrats, with the most uncomfortable 
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department of 2ll—Agriculture. This appointment redeems Mr 
Kennedy’s pledge to put the farms into the hands of a Mid- 
westerner, and Mr Freeman is one who supports (and presumably 
‘understands) Mr Kennedy's plans for strict controls on agricultural 
output. Lastly, when Mr Kennedy was unable to persuade Repre- 
sentative Dawson to take the job of Postmaster General and thus 
become the first Negro in a Cabinet, he appointed Mr Edward 
Day, a Californian businessman with a reputation as a capable 
administrator ; such ability is much needed in the Post Office. 


It Couldn't Happen... 


HRISTMAS will not be a happy one in Brooklyn, the New York 

borough on Long Island where early this week a nearly 
completed aircraft carrier burned in the Navy Yard, with over 40 
workmen losing their lives and another 125 or so being injured, 
only three days after a DC-8 jet aircraft had crashed on a slum 
district nearby, setting the whole area on fire and thus killing 
a number of local residents as well as all its 84 passengers and 
crew. The jet, waiting in a snowstorm for permission to come 
down at Idlewild airport, had collided with a Constellation airliner 
about to land at La Guardia airport ; this crashed also, but luckily 
not on a built-up area, so that only its passengers and crew—44 
people in all—were killed. There seems no doubt that the DC-8 
was several miles off course, although why it was in a position 
which—theoretically—it could not, under any circumstances, be in 
will not become clear before the official inquiry. 

Some of the evidence will come from a device which records 
the pilot's conversations with the control tower. Such devices are 
one of the measures ordered recently by the Federal Aviation 
Agency, which is responsible for safety in the air. Last week’s 
disaster will make it easier for this agency to counter the resistance 
to its new rules which is coming, so its administrator asserts, from 
both the airlines themselves and from the pilots’ associations. 
The disaster will also encourage Congress, and local authorities 
as well, to provide more money for modernising safety equipment, 
particularly all-weather landing facilities, at airports. Spending 
by the federal government on radar and other controls for air 
traffic has in fact been climbing steadily, from $16 million in 
1956, when the only previous fatal collision between commercial 
airliners killed 128 people, to $175 million last year ; about $1 
billion more is to be spent between now and -1965. 

But this is not enough to keep up with the growing number of 
aircraft, commercial, military and private, supposedly able to fly 
in almost all weathers, each carrying an increasing number of 
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passengers and flying ever faster over residential areas which are 
becoming steadily more built up and pushing closer to the airports. 
Airline travel has quadrupled in the last ten years and the fatality 
rate this year is running at 0.65 a 100,000,000 passenger miles 
compared with only 0.45 in 1958. New York’s commercial air- 
ports, with an average of 680 landings and take-offs every 24 hours 
at Idlewild, $38 at La Guardia and 447 at Newark, are admittedly 
one of the most congested areas. But there is no room anywhere 


for complacency. 


Bicycles Lose Their Brake 


HE tariff on foreign light bicycles, which Mr Eisenhower raised 
five years ago, is likely to revert to its former level and the 
importers, who paid the additiona! duty under protest, probably 
will get a windfall, But British, German and Dutch manufacturers 
of bicycles, whose sales in the United States were cut sharply by 
the higher tariff, should not rejoice too soon over the Supreme 
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Court’s decision to uphold the ruling of a lower court ; this was 
to the effect that the President exceeded his powers when, instead 
of accepting or rejecting the recommendation of the Tariff Com- 
mission for a higher duty on light bicycles, he compromised by 
allowing about half of the recommended rise. For one thing, the 
domestic industry may persuade Congress to reinstate the duty 
which has prevailed for the last five years. For another, the ruling 
decreases the power of the President over tariff policy and increases 
that of the more protectionist-minded Tariff Commission. For 
‘the time being the President will no longer be able to give small 
concessions to domestic pressure groups ; he will either have to 
defy them, which may not be politically feasible, or surrender 
to them. 

Although last week’s case affects only bicycles directly, it throws 
into question the duties fixed by the President on clothes-pegs, 
steel tableware and, most important, the quotas on lead and zinc ; 
these were set by the White House when the Tariff Commission 
could not agree on a remedy. The President’s legal advisers argue 
that the lead and zinc case falls into a different category because 


Christmas 
Incorporated 


NEW YORK 
A‘ GOOD DEAL of Christmas spirit, in both 

liquid and solid form, is flowing 
through American corporations at the 
moment. For many executives the 
Christmas week brings a constant round 
of cocktail parties, and those with an in- 
satiable thirst can always imitate the band 
of long-distance commuters to outer New 
Jersey who last week pooled their 
resources to order a special pullman 
carriage, adequately supplied with drink- 
ables, for their final journey home before 


Chrisumas. Much of this imbibing is done 


in accordance with the best principles of 
public relations, but some of it is done 
for fun. In the same pattern, millions of 
dollars worth of Christmas gifts are being 
received this week from those who 
have goods and services to sell by 
those who are, or might become, cus- 
tomers. The value of such giving, ex- 
cluding the bottles of alcohol which are 
by. far the most common present, is esti- 
mated at $300 million by the Business 
Goodwill Advisory Council—a trade asso- 
ciation of the firms that specialise in the 

‘corporate gift-giving business. With the 
ubiquitous bottle of Scotch whisky thrown 
in, the figure soars. 

_ Many housewives fighting their way in 
and out of crowded shops would envy the 
ease with which the company executive 
can do his‘Christmas shopping. Each 
October brings the annual Business and 
Corporate Gift-Giving Show where he can 
find items ranging from a bottle opener 
priced at 50 cents to an upholstered reclin- 
ing chair (complete with electric vibrator 
to relax the tired businessman) for $1,000. 
The great majority of the gifts purchased 
fall within the $2 to $10 price range; 


wherever possible they bear the initials of 
the recipient (“ personalised” golf balls 
for instance); and there is a distinct trend, 
in the case of larger gifts, toward ones that 
can be enjoyed by the family as well. The 
search, of course, is for the gift that will 
leave more than a transitory impression, 
and gift catalogues, which enable the 
recipient to select his own present from a 
list of similarly priced items, are gaining 
in popularity. 

The practice of gift-giving permeates all 
sections of business; a recent survey by 
the magazine Sales Management found 
that 80 per cent of those questioned would 
be giving business presents this Christmas 
and that for the average company the 
outlay would be in the neighbourhood of 
$5,000. But with the whole question of 
business ethics very much under the spot- 
light the giving and receiving of gifts is 
being frowned on increasingly, officially at 
any rate. Many of the larger companies 
now send out letters to their suppliers 
reminding them that purchasing agents 
are not allowed to accept gifts. These 
letters frequently result only in the diver- 
sion of the gift from the recipient’s office 
to his home. Moreover, some of the com- 
panies that have spoken out loudly against 
the practice have themselves been caught 
sending gifts on a large scale to those with 
whom they wish to ingratiate themselves. 
If the increas- 
ing flood of “ no- wet r 
gift” letters is 
relatively ineffec- 
tive in damping 
down the gift- 
giving _ spirit, 
there has been a 
discernible retreat 
on the Christmas 
card front. Two 
years ago a lead- 
ing New York 
bank sent ont 
letters to those 


« 


with whom it had previously exchanged 
seasonal greetings to say thatlit would be 
discontinuing the practice. Its action pro- 
duced a lot of initial criticism and, later, a 
growing body of followers. Today “no 
Christmas cards” has become the rule 
among a large number of banks and the 
movement is spreading to the larger cor- 
porations—unmerry news for those who 
make Christmas cards. 

Another ‘area in which the! Christmas . 
spirit is noticeably on the decline is the 
office Christmas party. These annual get- 
togethers flourished just after the war, but 
in the last few years one company after 
another has come to the conclusion that 
the combination of mixed sexes, mixed 
drinks and Christmas cheer produces a 
lot more personnel problems than it 
solves. Three years ago, when the tide 
was already turning, the National Office 
Management Association polled a thou- 
sand assorted companies. It found that 
two out of every three of them held 
Christmas parties; that two oug of three 
of these parties were financed by the 
employer and that only a few invited 
wives too—often for their sobering effect. 
Office Christmas parties are still the 
general practice, but a growing number 
of companies are giving their employees 
an extra half day off before Christmas 
instead. 
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it came after the trade Act was amended in 1958 ‘and that these 
amendments gave the President power to alter recommendations 
of the Tariff Commission. But there is some doubt about this 
and a fight is almost certain in the next Congress between those 
who want to give the President this power (which, until last week, 
almost everyone thought he had) and the protectionists who want to 
deprive him of authority to reject the recommendations of the 
Tariff Comimission. 

This struggle will give a clue to the temper of the new Congress 
and the new President on trade policy ; as a candidate Mr Kennedy 
showed signs of protectionist leanings on textiles, shoes and non- 
ferrous metals and two of the groups which helped to elect him— 
the Southerners and the trade unionists—tend to be protectionist. 
This may be the last tinkering with the Trade Agreements Act, 
which expires in 1962 unless it is extended again. Most observers, 
whether they are critical or friendly, feel that after nearly thirty 
years most of its usefulness will have been exhausted, at least in 
its present form. This view seems to be borne out by the feeble- 
ness of the concessions which are all that the United States feels 
able to offer when new tariff negotiations open at Geneva next 
month. 


Salvation for Boxing 


HE former “ big boss” of boxing, Mr James Norris, told the 

Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, which has 
been interrogating witnesses during its recent investigations into 
this racket-ridden sport, that it alone could “ save boxing.” To this 
end Senator Kefauver, the committee's chairman, has propésed 
a temporary federal boxing commission to eliminate the under- 
world parasites by the licensing of managers, promoters and tele- 
vision sponsors engaged in what is recognised to be an interstate 
business ; the sanction behind federal action would be heavy 
penalties tor unlicensed operations and for the giving and taking 
of bribes. An Act of Congress would be needed to do this. 

The hearings revealed a corrupt state of affairs long known to 
the public and brought to prominence a year ago after the first 
Johannsen-Patterson match. Mr Norris, who headed the Inter- 
national Boxing Club before it was dissolved: as a monopoly by 
the Supreme Court, had no alternative but to work with, and pay, 
a ring of crooks who exploited their stranglehold on managers and 
boxers alike for the sake of the huge rake-offs which they make 
by “ fixing ” fights on which heavy bets are laid. 

Doyen of these unofficial controllers of boxing was—and per- 
haps still is—Mr Frankie Carbo, “the little boss,” who even 
during his retirement in New York City’s correctional institution, 

_where he is spending two years for acting as a manager without 
a licence, is still said to be the power behind boxing. Mr Carbo 
made a brief appearance before the committee, but regretfully 
pleaded the Fifth Amendment, which permits a man to refuse to 
give evidence against himself. However, the hearings were 
enlivened by the testimony of Mr Carbo’s Runyonesque associates 
and rivals, who paid tribute to his expertise. “ Hymie the Mink” 
(Mr Herman Wallman) explained that without Mr Carbo’s good 
will, he himself had no chance of arranging fights and indicated 
that Mr Norris found Mr Carbo indispensable. 

Mr Jack Kearns, who was formerly manager to Jack Dempsey 
and before that (so he claimed) was himself managed by Wyatt 
Earp, declared that Mr Norris paid him $100,000 to “ counter- 
balance * Mr Carbo’s manceuvres. Boxers (who are mostly Negroes 
picked by managers—themselves ex-boxers—from the streets of 
New York) told the subcommittee how they lost fights to order, 
or how they resisted temptation—and how they were then diddled 
out of their “ purses.” Any regulatory agency that emerges from 
Mr Kefauver’s proposals will need a two-fisted punch if it is to 
“ save boxing.” 
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Waiting for St Nicholas 


oe America is at its best—or perhaps its worst—during 
the Christmas season. Decembers are nearly as frantic as 
election campaigns. Thousands of radio and television stations 
broadcast jingles, newspapers bulge with advertisements, hoardings 
glow with sales-happy images of St Nicholas. “Vote for 
Kennedy ™ is out-of-date and “ Buy Better” has taken its place. 
Extravagant gifts abound. For the woman with everything a shop 
in Philadelphia offers a “ breath-taking 115-carat diamond” and 
the similarly plagued male may find a used Army tank beneath 
his Christmas tree. Yet in 1960, for some people, there are shadows 
on America’s normally brilliant Christmas season. Retail trade as 
a whole, which has been strong in an otherwise disappointing year, 
seems generally to be holding steady. But the department stores are 
suffering from unusual pre-Christmas pessimism. 

In the week which ended on December 3rd, department store 
sales were 7 per cent lower than they had been in the same pre- 

Dec Christmas week in 1959; 
260-'59 this was the fifth consecutive 
- \251-se week in which their sales had 
SALES IN ..) compared unfavourably with 

DEPARTMENT /,' | 1959, although for the year 

STORES to date they were still 1 per 
cent higher than in the 
comparable period of 1959. 
Sales improved somewhat in 
the week which ended on 
December roth, falling only 
1 per cent behind the corre- 
sponding week last year. 
Moreover there are two 
extra shopping days this year 
which means that a small 
lag was to be expected early in the month and that there was 
still time for a last-minute rush to put things right. 

Even if the department stores wait in vain for St Nicholas, 
Christmas sales in general may improve on last year, when they 
reached a new high. Retail sales as a whole are about 2 per cent 
better so far this year, compared with 1959, and personal income 
remained at record levels in November (even though this was due, 
in part, to larger receipts of unemployment benefits and though, 
in the view of the Department of Commerce, its failure to advance 
further was a sign of recession). Sales at all retail shops in 
November held steady at October's high level and were 4 per cent 
higher than they had been a year earlier, even though they were 
lower at department stores. The flourishing discount houses are 
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. partly to blame for the stores’ woes. So is the snowstorm which 


blanketed the east last week and drove many stores which normally 
close on Saturday evening to stay open then to lure shoppers. The 
stores are hardest hit in cities where unemployment is of long 
standing ; many are slashing prices. If the last-minute shopping 
rush fails to develop, some retailers face a bleak New Year. 


Comics Without the Comedy 


: / WASHINGTON, DC 
“Won is one corner of American life to which Christmas 


unfailingly brings peace, love and good will. For two or three 
days around Christmas, the comic strips which occupy anything 
up to five pages in most American newspapers abandon their 
usual preoccupation with criminals, communists and family diffi- 
culties. In the last few weeks the plots of several stories have 
been steered quietly in the required direction. In “ Joe Palooka;” 
for instance, an unusually gentle series about a boxing champion 
who likes to do good in the world, there has lately appeared a 








small girl who hopes to be cured of her blindness by the chimes 
of Big Ben on Christmas Eve. . 

This reflects one of the basic laws of American newspapers. 
The law is that the comic strips are to the news pages and editorial 
columns what seismographs are to spirit levels: they do not register 
movements very often, but the movements they do register are 
the big subterranean ones of public opinion. If an event ‘from 
real life finds its way into the “funnies” it must have stirred 
Americans deeply. The men and women who concoct these 
stories often carn handsome incomes (some are reported to get 
as much as $50,000 a year, though they tend to be shy about 
revealing the amounts) by keeping their ears pressed to the national 
subconscious. 

They showed their sensitivity before last month’s election. Any- 
_ one who thought that either Mr Kennedy of Mr Nixon was going 
to win by a decisive majority should have looked at the stories 
which wove an election into their plots during October—“ Long 
Sam,” for instance, or “Gasoline Alley.” In “Long Sam,” a 
series devoted to the proposition that a pretty girl can cure any 
problem known to man, the imaginary election was so close that 
the result depended on a single vote. (The heroine solved that 
problem by getting the candidates, a man and a woman, to fall 
in love with each other, a solution not open to Mr Nixon and 
Mr Kenredy). In “Gasoline Alley,” a chronicle of small-town 
life, the fictional election ended with both the main candidates 
being beaten by a third man. This was perhaps another Pre 
of wishful thinking. 

The result is that the comics have largely lost their original 
character, Comparatively few of them are still light-hearted, incon- 
sequential stories about human relations. The rest are entertain- 
ments only in Mr Graham Greene’s sense of the word ; ideology 
lurks close under the surface of the melodrama. The heroes they 
have produced—pilots, journalists and detectives, all of whose jaws 
begin immediately under their hair-line—reveal the idealised self- 
portrait of contemporary America. If they have any qualities 
in common, it is a delight in dedicating muscles to the cause of 
right and a preference for acting first and asking questions after- 
wards, whether the problem is labour racketeering or American 
foreign policy in South-east Asia. 


This conviction that life is real and earnest shows why the peace 
and good will that make their appearance about Christmas are so' 


short-lived. In particular, the stories whose heroes specialise in 
guarding America from the communists can afford only the briefest 
relaxation. The cold war has now resumed its grip on the comics. 
For a few months after Mr Khrishchev’s visit to the United States 


last year there was an unusual geniality in the cartoonists’ treat . 


ment of communists. But since Mr Khrushchev invited the comics 
to indulge in massive retaliation Steve Canyon (Colonel Canyon 
of the United States Air Force) has in quick succession unveiled 
a communist conspiracy in Latin America and frustrated a com- 
muynist attempt to plant an atomic bomb in Tokyo. (Colonel Can- 
yon’s creator is so popular with the Air Force that it provides him 
with extensive technical co-operation.) Readers of the comic strips 
were able to forecast that the United States was going to take 
punitive action against Cuba well before it actually did so. One 
series called “ Smilin’ Jack” spends virtually all its time revealing 
that Dr Castro is a communist and that he is storing away a stolen 
fortune in Europe. 

From these realms of ideology some readers find it a relief to 
turn to the affairs of Charlie Brown, the central figure in the 
“ Peanuts ” series. Charlie Brown is a small boy who embodies 
an essential part of the American spirit: full of good will but empty 
of the guile which is sometimes necessary to make good will effec- 
tive, he dedicates life and liberty to the pursuit of a happiness 
which always cludes him. No doubt Christmas, like every other 
season, will bring him some tribulation, but it will be recounted 
with affection and gentleness. 
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Shrinking Profits 


HE balance-sheets of American companies covering the third 
quarter of this year look encouraging only when compared 
with those of a year ago, when heavy losses in steel and in other 
industries affected by the steel strike pulled down the figure for 
industry as a whole ; indeed, if steel figures are left out of boch 
calculations the results for this summer fall behind those of a 
year ago. By any other comparison reports on earnings for the 
three months ending with September are less than reassuring. 
Within this general picture some industries have fared better 
than others. Companies producing the requirements of everyday 
life—manufacturers of food and drink, retail firms and public 
utilities—have done well, and profits in the oil industry have 
continued to improve. But the recovery in textile earnings has 
proved short-lived, and the large-scale switch to compact cars has 
made operations in Detroit less profitable, partly because the profit 
on each unit has shrunk with the size of the car and partly because 
of the heavy capital outlay required by the changeover. Although 
producing at only §2 per cent of capacity this summer, most of 
the steel companies were able to show a positive balance ; for 
many of the larger companies, however, profits were not sufficient 
to cover normal divi payments. 

Many firms that reported lower earnings in the third quarter 
had in fact done more business than in earlier, more profitable 
periods. Squeezed between costs ‘that have continued to rise and 
prices that have been held level or even teduced, profit margins 
have shrunk in each successive quarter of this year. Price-cutting, 
which first became evident in the spring, has become more wide- 
spread and more drastic, with many durable household goods 
selling at far below their listed prices. Businessmen continue to 
put most of the blame for the fall in profits on these lower margins 
although, in contrast to the second quarter, some industries could 
point to a lower (or at best static) volume of sales. 

On the basis of figures for the first nine months—a comparison 
that eliminates some of the statistical distortions introduced by 
the steel strike—profits this year are running well behind those of 
1959 ; according to ohe estimate, for the second half of 1960 they 
will be down by 10 per cent compared with the same period of last 
year. The Department of Commerce’s figures for the July- 
September quarter, released last week, put profits, on a seasonally- 
adjusted annual basis, at only $41.5 billion, $4.2 billion less than 
in the second quarter and lower than at any time since the end of 
the 1958 recession. There is now no prospect that the final figure 
for 1960 will come up to last year’s $46.6 billion, let alone the 
$51 billion that was fofecast earlier. | 


SHORTER NOTES 


A new golf club is forcing American golfers to swing correctly; 


. 4t has a “ magic hinge ” which breaks so that the player cannot 


follow through if he swings wrongly. 
* 7 + ‘ 


A recent indoor game, “Convention,” helped Americans to 
follow the néminating conventions this summer. Each player's 
aim is to win the presidential nomination and all the trappings are 
included: a smoke-filled room, a credentials committee, bandwagon 
sentiment and results in the primary elections. Senator Kennedy 
is said to have played it in his campaign aircraft. Another new 
game, “ Men into Space,” requires players to pass through the 
radiation belt and to deal with comets and cosmic dust as they 
try to get their space vehicles into orbit. 
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Best of Possible Natos ? 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


to 18th was expected to be a critical one ; but the/one firm 

decision that emerged from it was to postpone decisidns to the 
next ministerial meeting in Oslo, in May. The proposal by the 
Canadian delegation, backed by the Greeks and Germans, that there 
should be—in May or after—a meeting of Nato heads of govern- 
ment does at least show an awareness of the seriousness of the deci- 
sions still to be made. There was no hope of making them while the 
authority of Mr Gates, the American Secretary of Defence, was so 
plainly limited to calling for larger contributions by the major Nato 
countries to relieve the strain on the American balance of payments, 
and while General de Gaulle was preoccupied with Algeria. Until 
Senator Kennedy and Mr Dean Rusk are in the saddle, and some- 
thing is seen of the outcome of General de Gaulle’s “ right ” policy 
for Algeria, Nato cannot make the decisions about its structure and 
its strategy, economic and political and well as military, which are 
called for by, its own forward planning and above all by the pro- 
posals put forward by (though not necessarily wholly originating 
with) the Supreme Commander, General Norstad. 

The communiqué describing the discussions by the Nato minis- 
ters, however, is ominously brief on the one issue which was raised 
in Paris and which touched the heart of the Nato dilemma—the 
American offer to put five polaris-firing submarines under Nato 
control by 1963, while asking the other Nato powers to subscribe 
for a further hundred missiles for seaborne use. This, of course, 
was little more than a gesture, even though the Americans hinted 
that it enjoyed Senator Kennedy’s goodwill—as it well might, since 
lit commits him to nothing and in no way changes the present 
control over nuclear weapons. The submarines would be attached 
to the Sixth Fleet, would be American commanded, and would 
fire, at targets selected by Americans, only on orders from the com- 
mander of the Sixth Fleet. But the arrangement would associate 
Nato in the control of nuclear missiles, and they might be fired at 
“ tactical ” targets selected by Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers 
—that is, at positions behind the enemy’s lines, where he might be 
concentrating or supplying his forces. Supreme allied headquarters 
have long wanted to have this possibility available. But the Nato 
ministers reacted dubiously ; seaborne missiles are essentially 
strategic and retaliatory in their nature, and the allies are quite 
unsure how far they want Nato to have a retaliatory role at all. 

What, then, was the American offer intended to achieve ? The 
motives were several. The offer was intended to underline’ reassur- 
ingly the United States’ whole-hearted commitment to Nato at a 
time when the ficet of nuclear submarines now building promises 
to make the Americans less and less dependent on Nato land bases, 
and when they may well be contemplating, for financial and other 
reasons, a cut in the five and a half divisions which for ten years 
have formed the main battle-ready defence force at the Supreme 
Commander's disposal—the boss of the shield. 

But it also tested the readiness of the Nato powers to face the 
key question of sharing control over all nuclear weapons now 
mounted in Europe. Once again, the powers shied off, but the sub- 
ject has been broached. Those who want Nato to undertake respon- 
sibility for Nato-controlled nuclear weapons fear that if, in some 


T: meeting of the Nato ministers in Paris from December 16th 


sense, it does not become the “ fourth nuclear power,” Germany 
will. They believe that even now France could be satisfied with 
a token force de frappe, and Germany headed off from demands 
for nuclear weapons of its own, if control could be offered, on any 
sort of formula, as a substitute for the vast expenditure and the 
evident dangers involved in the spread of independent nuclear 
forces. They also think that the ground would be prepared for 
Britain, in due course, to put its own obsolescent deterrent into 
the pool. The polaris offer, gingerly as it had to be made, was, 
like the Norstad plan, intended to nudge the members of Nato to 
put up ideas of their own for joint control—since these are more 
likely to be acceptable than any American plan, which in any event 
must now await the new Administration’s blessing. 

However timid the arrangements might be at the start, however 
limited might be the type of field decisions in the use of modern 
weapons which a specifically Nato code for its commanders might 
lay down, they would represent a start towards Nato control and 
responsibility. The object of enticing the Nato powers to assume 
some such responsibility is twofold—to prevent the spread of inde- 
pendent deterrents, but also to solidify the alliance itself.. The 
backers of the Norstad plan believe that once every member has a 
say, however tenuous, in the use of nuclear weapons, and a claim 
to own and control them, none of them will be able to yield up this 
claim and contract out of the alliance (and have the weapons 
removed if mounted on its soil). This belief may appear some- 
what simple in the light of Norwegian and Danish feelings, and the 
stand of half the British Labour party, to say. nothing of General 
de Gaulle’s views on Nato. But the desire to involve the alliance 
in control of nuclear weapons is a strong sentiment among Ameri- 
cans, who see that involvement as a cement which will set harder 
and harder as the years pass, making new decisions easier. The 
Americans dropped hints at Paris that if their allies showed goodwill 
by paying for missiles. steps would surely be taken to loosen the 
exclusive American controls over nuclear weapons; and that a 
readiness by Europeans to contribute more to the shield forces, 
releasing costly American troops, would tend to carn the same 
reward from ‘ 

At Paris the allies proved deeply divided on the whole subject ; 
they have remitted it for further study. Countries like Britain, 
Norway and Denmark have begun to discover unsuspected virtues 
in Nato exactly as it is, with all the lines of decision between peace 
and war left fuzzy. Nato has been a success, this school of thought 
argues ; the proof has been the diversion of Russian probes to the 
softer spots on Nato’s flanks. Unfortunately, as the communiqué 
reveals, those who shy away from the problem of nuclear arms 
within the alliance are no more decisive on ways and means of 
defending the West outside Nato’s orbit. The Paris discussions 
were a lamentable demonstration that the alliance could not, in 
fact, “ achieve the closest possible co-ordination of the views and 
unity of action” in at least one area—Africa—where they are being 
pressed by the communists and where four of them have direct 
political initiative. Both the Belgians and the Portuguese furiously 
condemned the actions which their other allies have taken in the 
hope of thwarting communism in Africa. Algeria was not raised 
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at all. It was much easier to talk comfortably about “ aid,” though 


few if any of the allies are prepared to put up more of it, and | 


though aid alone is most unlikely to decide the political struggle. 

The Nato secretariat will now digest the discussions and prepare 
new reports on nuclear arms control, on the progress with MC 70 
(the plan to strengthen the conventional forces), on weapons inte- 
gration, on aid and on political collabération. But the vital issues 
are unsettled and it is questionable whether another ministerial 
meeting at this level will settle them. A spring meeting of heads 
of government must be assumed to be on the cards. 


“Nyasaland Expectant 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN BLANTYRE 


YASALAND has been going through one of its awkward periods 

again, but there is little likelihood this time that the 
awkwardness will culminate in an emergency and in widespread poli- 
tical arrests. Nevertheless, in al] the anger surrounding the Central 
African constitutional talks in London, there have been enough 
tales told of intimidation in Nyasaland to depict the kindly yet 
determined Nyasas as savage barbarians and Dr Banda’s Malawi 
Congress ‘party as quite unfit to assume the responsibilities of 
government. To attain their political ends, it is being suggesjed 
by critics, who include several visiting British MPs, Malawi 
members will burn down opponents’ houses, let $5 of their country- 
men die of smallpox, and risk famine by disobeying agricultural 
rules. These allegations find happy credence among Southern 
Rhodesian whites, for it strengthens their basic argument that only 
white hands are really civilised enough to govern. 

The Malawi leaders’ reply does not carry weight with many 
Europeans. They offer the tortuous explanation that several 
African supporters of Sir Roy Welensky’s United Federal party 
have infiltrated into the Malawi Congress party and then committed 
acts of intimidation to discredit the nationalist party. Every 
misdeed, they complain, is blamed on the Malawi party simply 
becatise it has a membership of a million and a half. As for the 
smallpox epidemic, when resistance began its inoculation with what 
village people thought of as a dose of federation, a party of Malawi 
officials led the Federal health team into the worst area. But, say 
the Malawi apologists, they could hardly do this every day and 
suspend political operations for the calls of preventive medicine. 
When resistance began again they left the Federal health authorities 
to cope, having, as they thought, made their own views clear. 

If the Malawi explanation about the smallpox affair is accepted, 
as it probably has to be, the recent general mood of non-co-operation 
among Nyasas requires separate explanation. The facts seem clear 


.| enough. Dr Banda left here six weeks ago for Nigeria and London, 


entrusting the party leadership to Mr Henry Chipembere and Mr 
Kanyama Chiume, the young pair mainly responsible for his recall 
in 1958, who have always cherished their reputation for militancy. 
These two enthusiastically voiced the popular anxiety that there 
should be no dilution under pressure from Mr Macmillan of the 
Malawi demand for the immediate break-up of the Federation. 
Their speeches and writings hinted that there would be trouble if 
any continuance of the federal! association were planned. As 
though in projection of their remarks, there were several cases of 
arson against the property of unpopular Africans (Dr Banda 
explained in London that Mr Chester Katsonga, as well as being 
the leader of the minute rival Christian Democratic party, is also 
widely believed to have been the chief informer of last year's 
“massacre plot’). After Mr Katsonga’s house had been burnt 
down, Mr Chipembere was charged with sedition and with pro- 
posing violence, and these serious charges will be heard in January. 
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A host of Salisbury journalists descended on Blantyre in the 
expectation of full-scale riots. But the unpleasant mood changed 
suddenly on Sunday with the return from London of a frivolously 
happy Dr Banda. The man who for two years has smouldered with 
coals of hate against Sir Roy Welensky and his federation was 
beaming as he announced to the airport crowd: “‘ Federation is 


\dead. All it needs is a burial certificate and the undestaker.” 


Clearly he expects that Britain, instead of reconvening the federal 
talks in February or later, will double the roles of undertaker and 
family lawyer, making arrangements for the division of the Federa- | 
uion’s public debt of £240 million. With the battle won, there was 
no more né¢ed for militancy. Dr Banda announced the calling of a 

“peace and calm” conference of Malawi officials next month to 
ensure that there would be no trouble that might lead to the 
postponing of the elections. 

For it is the territorial elections that are now the main concern 
in Nyasaland. The new constitution agreed at Lancaster House . 
last August will give the majority of seats in the legislative council 
to Africans elected on a wide franchise by an estimated electorate 
of about 100,000. The Malawi party expects to gain all these 
twenty seats and hopes moreover to take half the seats in the 
executive council. From this position of power the party's leaders 
claim that they can break the Federal government's ‘hold on Nyasa- 
land whatever the outcome of the London talks. 


‘They are also impatient to gain power for more positive reasons. 
Mr Donduzo Chisiza, the party’s secretary-general, who impres- 
sively employed his nineteen months in prison making a profound 
study of .he economics of underdeveloped countries, said this week : 
* When we go into Zomba we really will work.” He bustles with 
plans to increase agricultural productivity by extending co-opera- 
tives and introducing Israeli methods ; and he confidently predicts 
that Nyasaland (which now has a per capita income of only £16 
a year) can reach Professor Rostow’s “ take-off point into self- 
sustained growth” within a dozen years. For his part, Dr Banda 
has said privately that he would be happy to take qver the portfolio 
of agriculture ; this would be an extremely courageous act, since 
the disagreeable tasks of ridging and bunding have been neglected 
by many, if not most, Nyasas as a form of political demonstration, 
and the first African minister of agriculture has to risk eres 
by reimposing these agricultural rules. 

| 

HE Nyasaland government is just as keen on quick elections, 
T since a less awkward period of transition will then be reached, 
with the Malawi co-operating in the government instead of oppos- 
ing nearly every move. The problem is to bring on elections soon 
enough. Dr Banda seemed to have gathered from his cosy fireside 
conversation with Mr Macmillan at Chequers that these could be 
as early as February ; the official estimate at Zomba is that they 
cannot be staged before May and might be as late as July. It is 
thought that the processes of publishing regulations, publicising 
and then holding registrations, delimiting constituencies, hearing 
objections and finally holding the elections cannot be telescoped 
into less than five months. There is considerable danger that 
Malawi members will suspect that the elections have been postponed , 
by arrangement with Sir Roy Welensky, especially after the unfor- ' 
tunate reference to February attributed to Mr Macmillan. On the 
other hand, the consensus of opinion this week at Limbe’s bar, a 
hostelry near Zomba which serves as a senior common room j|for 
Malawi prison graduates, was that| if the Nyasaland government 
could prove that these delays were unavoidable, everyone would 
show patience. It is a patience born of confidence in Britain, 
and now also in themselves, since Britain has allowed them to 
become masters of their fate. The thought that the Federal govern- 
ment may still claim captaincy of their soul only raises a laugh in 
Limbe’s bar. 
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Running Late in Argentina 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Buenos Aires 


UENOS AIRES greets a European with comforting if dowdy 

familiarity. Argentines are fond of comparing their city of 
narrow cobbled streets and broad avenues with Paris or Madrid ; 
others, perhaps with more acumen, speak of Italy, where more than 
half of Argentina’s population came from. The British are some- 
times reminded of London in its care-worn condition after the 
war. For a traveller arriving, as your correspondent did, from 
the exotic gloss of Brazil’s mushrooming cities, Bucnos Aires 
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presents a workaday face. Only the symmetry of the street system 


’ betrays the newness of this capital that houses, in one way or 


another, a third of the nation. The buildings for the most part 
are as out of date architecturally as the women’s clothes are out 
of fashion. The city has a pleasant unexciting, middle-class sort 
of appeal ; it is a bit down-at-heel, perhaps, but most of its inhabi- 
tants are still doing moderately well for themselves, and if it lacks 
Brazil’s flamboyance, it also escapes Brazil’s grinding poverty. 
Compared with Brazil, Argentina is a developed and prosperous 
country. But the Argentines, with their economy long at a stand- 
still and their politics in ribbons, are ever more inclined to look 
over their shoulders at Brazil, which, though many years behind, 
is moving fast, with more self-confidence and greater national unity. 
It is the Brazilian who in these days will insist to a stranger that 
(Continued on page 1322) 


Greece Woos 
the Tourists 


FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT 


B agr-g> is no longer a trade in Greece; 
it has almost become a national 

obsession. Its impact is felt everywhere. 
Tet tebd @ cote names on Athenian 
shop-fronts, the revision of the code on 
traffic offences, and the release of German 
war criminals—all are designed to bring 
more and more tourists to this country. 
New hotels are springing up all over 
Greece, and more attractions are being 
devised for the foreign visitor in Athens, 
on the islands and in forsaken villages 
whose mames never seem to have 
interested the cartographers. 

The invasion continues at an ever 
increasing pace. By the end of this year 
350,000 tourists will have visited Greece 
—nearly twice the number of five years 
ago. Statisticians assert that every tourist 
stays in Greece for an average of ten days, 
and spends about {40. The Greeks, 
heartened by Italy’s formidable yearly crop 
of 12 million tourists, are working hard 
to get their own share doubled within the 
next five years. This would mean 700,000 
tourists and a net foreign exchange earn- 
ing of about £35 million—which would be 
a most welcome contribution towards fill- 
ing in the widening gap of Greece’s trade 
balance. 

However bright this prospect may be 
for the Greck economy, one aspect of it is 
frightening. There is hardly a seaside 
resort, a remote island or a lonely beach 
that is not being invaded by camera- 
slinging, be-sandalled explorers who, para- 
doxically, are always in search of a new 
spot untrodden by other tourists. ' Havens 
of rest, which old-time lovers of Greece 
had selfishly reserved for themselves, are 
now being -infiltrated by the enemy. 
Greece’s hundred-odd islands are capitu- 
lating one by one. First to surrender 


were the islands that have a romantic 
association with the past; then came the 
turn of the islands that possessed a 
character of their own. All were over- 
whelmed by “development.” Luxury 
hotels were built, new roads carved, 
beaches organised and scotch-and-soda 
made available at the local café. On some 
islands the transformation was a success ; 
but on many others it was not. Once so 
unspoilt, and so close to nature, they now 
tend to assume the cosmopolitan air of a 
Capri or a St. Tropez. Mercifully, the 
process has been slow. Some islands have 
been spared large scale renovation, and 
one hopes that they may escape the 
further notice of the reformers. 

Greek policy on tourism has been 
methodical. The standing objectives are 
to make this country more easily and less 
expensively accessible to the tourist ; to 
make him comfortable ; and to induce him 
to stay longer. So far this policy has been 
thoroughly successful. Air fares have 
been cut and ferry-boats' are bringing 
motorists direct from Italy in record time 
and at low cost; there has been such a 
boom in hotel building that there is a 
large number of vacancies throughout the 


season ; and festivals of culture and wine 
are regularly organised to keep the visitor 
well-occupied. 

Tourists from Britain command a 
special position in the affections of the 
Greeks. Now that the unpleasantness 
about Cyprus is becoming forgotten, the 
Greeks feel freer to display all the affec- 
tionate hospitality which they reserve 
exclusively for the British visitor. This 
touching attitude may spring from what 
is usually termed as “the traditional 
Anglo-Greek friendship,” which takes us 
back to Byron, Canning and Codrington ; 
or it may reflect Greek gratification and 
respect for the British visitor’s genuine 
admiration and intimate knowledge of 
Greek history. More British tourists are 
coming to Greece today than ever before. 
Britain and Germany are closely contest- 
ing second place, after the United States, 
in the number of their tourists coming to 
Greece each year. 


nce the slogan in Greece appears to be 
“tourism above all,” the Germans 
have been taking advantage of it. When 
the German press launched.an anti-Greek 
campaign last year, claiming that German 
tourists were arrested in Greece for war 
crimes, the Greeks promptly suspended 
all prosecution of some 700 Nazis wanted 
here on such charges. This, it was stated, 
would avert a major decline of the tourist 
traffic from Germany. To avoid any 
unpleasantness for foreign motorists, the 
Greeks are revising their traffic legislation 
so that drivers involved in an accident 
causing injuries should not be jailed ipso 
facto. 

The Greeks are becoming so imbued 
with the official zeal for tourism that in 
some cases they seem to be carrying it to 
extremes. A government commission 
has, therefore, been set up to try to check 
the persistent preference of Greek shop- 
keepers for foreign names on their 
shop-fronts. In central Athens today one 
secs signs in English, French, German 
and Italian and, on rare =ccasions, some 
in Greek. 
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Continued from page 1319 
his is the nation of the future. Whatever the extravagances of the 
Brazilian government, it has succeeded, at least in the cities, in 
creating a momentum of public enthusiasm for the development 
. To be a nationalist in Brazil was to support the 
Kubitschek government ; to be a nationalist in Argentina is to 
oppose the government’s programme for economic recovery, and 
particularly its policy of cutting down state spending and encoura- 
ging foreign capital. Nationalism is among the many things that 
General Perén succeeded in discrediting by turning it extremist 
and anarchic. } 


HE problem in Argentina is how much time remains to the 

government to complete its economic surgery. In December, 
19§9, President Frondizi turned full circle, abandoning the socialist 
and nationalist platform on which he was elected and casting to th¢ 
winds any pledges he may have made to the peronistas. He 
devalued the currency, let prices seek their own levels, restricted 
credit, and set about obtaining foreign capital for state enterprises. 
For political reasons, and to publicise the programme, he brought 
in Sr Alsogaray as minister of economy and of labour. Now, 
two years later, there is impatience for results. Even those who 
admitted that the surgery was necessary in the first place are now 
feeling that time has passed with too little sign of the kind of 
physiotherapy that might help the patient to his: feet. 


Zina, Nikolai’s wife, 
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A certain amount! of consternation was caused by recently pub- 
lished statistics that showed a drop of 5 per cent in the gross 
national product between 1958 and 1959. The figures are based 
on an index. that is no longer entirely reliable ; all the same, there 
has been a drop. The cost of living has been kept moderately 
steady throughout 1960, but the government owes a lot of money 
both at home and abroad, the balance-of-payments deficit is large 
and the state railways are still run at a huge and burdensome loss. 
Industry has been pleading for some slackening of the tourniquet 
on credit. Most people are personally slightly worse off than they 
were a few years ago. 

Sr Alsogaray is the target for much of this criticism. Some army 
officers, who once insisted on his appointment, are now trying to 
replace him by a minister who would make even fewer concessions 
to labour than he has. On the other hand, members of Dr 
Frondizi’s own party have been manoeuvring for a replacement who 
would take a more adventurous—and inflationary—course. At the 
same time there is pressure from various political groups, under 
nationalist colours, who are accusing the government of short- 
‘sightedly selling out the country’s natural wealth, and particularly 
its oil, for quick gains and a balanced budget. 

The strands of criticism converge and divide. 
months‘ there have been three rumbles of revolt: 


In the last two 
the attempted 


coup d’état between October 12th and 14th, the one-day strike a few 
days later and the peronist attack on an army garrison in Rosario 


Victor (to his brother): It wasn’t with 


also takes part. 
Nikolai: Why didn’t 
I go to the country? 
Among other 
reasons, because , the 
time of “ going tal the 
people” is finished. 
They could have driven 
me out to some tiny 
village. And why? To 
drag some backward 
farms up? Let each one 
live according #0 his 
merits. It’s better for 
me in town. Was it easy 
for me to get)a higher 
education? Stone and 
iron will not bear what 
I have borne as a boy. 
With my teeth I got 


Soviet Heroes Are Tired out of life what is 


b ifen Russians are being torn between 
the Communist party’s calls for new 
sacrifices and their own desire for a quiet 
and more comfortable life. This conflict 
is the main theme of Mr V. Ovechkin’s 
play “It is time to gather the fruit,” 
published recently in Novy Mir. ' The 
main protagonists are two brothers, born 
during the last war, which separated them. 
One was brought up in an orphanage, the 
other was sheltered by a childless woman 
doctor. Years later, they meet and illus- 
trate the two contrasting attitudes of 
Soviet youth. Victor is the idealist, ready 
to accept further sacrifices. Nikolai thinks 
the heroic period is over. Here is an 
extract from their exchange, in which 


mine. ... 


Zina: Our fathers suffered enough in 
order for us to have a good life. Sacri- 
fices, difficulties, shortages—when will it 
all end? Until I was five, I lived in the 
taiga [the Siberian forest]. That’s enough 
for me. jAnd all the young are now like 
that. They’re realists. 

Nikolai (to his brother): You don’t like 
the people who come to see me. Thay are 
as people are, neither ascetics nor heroes. 
I like them. They know how to live. And 
I don’t want to be more stupid than others. 
You only live once... . Besides, the times 
of Korchagin [hero of a novel idealising 
the Komsomol] are gone. Zina is right. 
One must look at things soberly. 
to gather the fruit from what was sown. 


It is time | 


your blood that these seeds were watered 

- . One should know how to fight with 
your kind of people. They have an excuse 
for everything. (Turning to both) Nikolai 
said it’s time to gather the fruit. I’m boil- 
ing with rage, but I don’t really know how 
to answer him. One sows to reap, cer- 
tainly, but also to sow again. He has 
farmed our earth. It’s time to gather the 
harvest. But it’s time, too, that pooyre of 


that kind didn’t dirty our land. . 


_ play has a happy ending which 
canno displease the authorities. Yet 
it has raised a topical issue—that of a 
generation weary of heroism. (The Soviet 
press is now full of campaigns not only 
against bribery and corruption but also 
against people shirking their “ social 
duties.” Young +: people show no 
enthusiasm for emulating their predeces- 
sors who, in the nineteen-twenties and 
nineteen-thirties,) went out in tens of 
thousands to the Far East to build their 
new towns and factories in a harsh climate 
and the worst possible living conditions. 

Now, when the League of Communist 
Youth calls on the young to go east to the 
virgin lands or calls on graduates to go 
to the countryside, its appeals are resisted 
by young people eager to benefit) at last, 
from an improving economic situation. 
Mr Ovechkin, known previously for short 
stories about country life, kept silent for 
a time after Mr Khrushchev’s attacks 
on revisionism in literature. He has 
made his comeback with a topical and 
sensitive theme. 
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on November 30th. The first was much the most serious. The 
trade unions are by now probably too divided and disorganised, 
with many of their leaders removed. to constitute a powerful pres- 
sure group against the government. The unions are too poor 
to supply any form of strike pay, and most of the workers are living 
too near the bone to agree to any prolonged anc anpaid absence 
from work, 

The peronist attack on the army barracks showed, above every- 
thing else, how little the movement can now accomplish. A bus- 
load of General Peron’s supporters, led by a forcibly retired army 
officer, General Ifiguez, attacked the barracks with, apparently, 
some support from inside (many of the army's non-commissioned 
officers are believed to lean towards Peron). But the rebels got no 
support from the industrial workers in the town ; the group had to 
surrender and the general fled. 

President Frondizi’s attempts at “ integrating” the peronistas 
have been vigorously criticised by the army but have had no suc- 
cess with the bulk of the workers, who still return blank votes at 
the elections and wait for a miracle. Under General Perén, the 
industrial worker enjoyed the feéling that he could get what he 
asked for: whether or not this demoralised him, it left him dis- 
satisfied with a more! pedestrian and harder working way of life. 
But Dr Frondizi has managed to win over some of the wealthier 
and more powerful peronistas, and this, to some extent, has under- 
mined the movement. The remaining leaders are divided and at 
odds with each other—and, some of them. with the general 
himself in his Madrid refuge. The peronistas are important elec- 
tion material, and most of the political parties angle to catch them ; 
but as a revolutionary force they are not, at the moment, feared. 

The army is a more serious threat. The government compares 
its attitude to politics, and politicians, with that of the French army, 
and talks hopefully of “* education.” Certainly it seems that before 
the attempted coup in October, the political opposition had ganged 
up with some of the golpistas (those who believe in the overthrow 
of government by force) led by the commander-in-chief, General 
Toranzo Montero. 

President Frondizi outwitted the army revolutionaries. The 
minister of war was sacrificed, but the president’s constitutional 
authority remained more or less intact. Sr Alsogaray, the maii 
target of General'Toranzo Montefo’s challenge, stayed at his post: 
so, of course, did General Toranzo Montero. Things, however, are 
not exactly as they were: the commander-in-chief’s prestige has 
suffered, he has lost supporters and the nation’s revulsion against 
any form of golpismo has been reaffirmed. The armed services, no 
less than the trade unions, the peronistas and the political groups, 
are divided among themselves ; to some extent the influences of the 
navy and the air force counterbalance that of the army ; and for the 
time being, anyhow, the navy is on the side of law and order. 

The president thrives on manipulating these discordant groups. 
The Catholic church in Argentina supports him; most of the 
other main groups are juggled by Dr Frondizi one against the other. 
Two nationalist weekly papers have recently closed down, and the 
Cuban press agehcy has been stopped from operating in Argentina. 


MOTOR VEHICLES in IRELAND 


The current issue of the quarterly research bulletin, 
Motor Business, contains an article analysing the 
market for vehicles and tractors in the Republic of 
Ireland. Other articles are devoted to an analysis of 
the outlook for: 


THE BRITISH MOTOR INDUSTRY IN 196! 
and to a study of 
LABOUR RELATIONS IN THE BRITISH MOTOR 
INDUSTRY 
Motor Business is available from 


The Economist Intelligence Unit, Ltd. 
22 Ryder St., London, S.W.!. 
Telephone : WHitehall 0353, Ext. 2. 
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On the other hand, possibly as a concession to some other group, 
Sr Alsogaray is handing over the labour ministry. One of Sr 
Alsogaray’s explanations for this is that halving his job will allow 
him more timne for economic planning—a reason greeted cynically 
by his critics. By one means or another, the government is playing 
for time to finish the operation it began two years ago. 


Canada’s Unseasonable Budget 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


HE Canadian supplementary budget presented by Mr Donald 

Fleming on Tuesday did not adopt any of the Keynesian 
remedies for unemployment which some economists had been urg- 
ing on him. On the contrary, it seemed to be more concerned 
with what Mr Diefenbaker calls “ Canadianization ” than with the 
immediate problem of unemployment which opposition parties and 
most newspapers are calling the most urgent matter. The measures 
actually announced for encouraging Canadian investment in 
Canadian enterprise and perhaps discouraging foreign investment 
are all relatively mild. Mr Fleming actually denied that they were 
intended to discourage or reduce foreign investment in business 
enterprises. He said they were merely removing special induce- 
ments which had now become inappropriate and unnecessary. 
However this may be, the Canadian government clearly expects its 
mzasures to moderate the inflow of business capital from the 
United States even if this is the result of psychological rather than 
strictly practical reactions. 

There can be no doubt that Mr Fleming meant to discourage 
provincial and municipal authorities from floating so many new 
bond issues abroad. Formerly there was no withholding tax on 
the interest on such bonds if they were payable in foreign curren- 
cies to non-residents. Now the regular 15 per cent tax will apply. 
Clearly it will not be paid by the lenders but will have to be borne 
by the Canadian borrowers, thus reducing their advantage in bor- 
rowing abroad. It is difficult to escape the conclusion that Mr 
Fleming’s real aim, though undeclared, was to reduce the inflow 
of capital enough to reduce the exchange value. of the Canadian 
dollar and thus give some assistance to Canadian industries. This 
is in line with the remarkably successful export promotion con- 
ference recently organised by his colleague Mr George Hees, the 
New minister of trade and commerce. 


—— protesting that the Canadian government has no general 
protectionist intent and fully means to meet its Gatr obliga- 
tions, Mr Fleming revealed the new definitions that it was proposed 
to insert in Canadian law for goods “of a class or kind made in 
Canada.” The new formula gives the Canadian government almost 
complete discretion to make such rulings. In the case‘of “ custom 
made goods” the government must be satisfied that “ adequate 
facilities exist in Canada for the economic production of such goods 
within a reasonable period of time.” In the case of other goods 
it must show that Canada has been supplying 10 per cent of 
“normal Canadian consumption of goods of the same or approxi- 
mately the-same class or kind.” Obviously this is a big extension 
of ministerial discretion. 

Mr Fleming’s budget was certainly courageous. Bringing it 
out four days before Christmas, when the public was expecting 
some concessions under the guise of stimulating the economy, he 
gave no individual tax concessions. He abruptly wiped out all 
speculation about an carly general election and proved that at least 
where finance is concerned, the Diefenbaker government can take 
a line which is not politically popular. 
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’ These 
publications 
are not for sale 


Every year the Mullard laboratories and 
technical information departments issue 
hundreds of different publications. They 
include detailed laboratory and 
application reports, catalogues and 
libraries of technical data, pamphiets, 
information sheets, news letters and 
magazines. In addition Mullard authors 
contribute articles to technical journals, 
and Mullard scientists and engineers 
lecture to designers, users and servicers 
of electronic equipment. 

This unique information setvice is one of 
the more important contributions to 
progress in electronics today. Besides 
providing guidance in the best and most 
economic use of electronic valves, tubes, 
semiconductors and magnetic 
components, it helps to keep designers 
up to date with the most advanced 
developments and trends in electronic 
circuitry. 

All this information is freely available 
(there is a nominal subscription for special 
Handbook services). If any of your 
designers or engineers are not already on 
the Mullard mailing list, they should write 
to the address below, stating with which 
branch of electronics they are particularly 
concerned. 


ELECTRONIC VALVES 4&4 TUBES 
MAGNETIC COMPONENTS 
TRANSISTORS AND OTHER 
SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES 


Mullard Ltd 
Mullard House 
Torrington Place 
London W.C.1 
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THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 
Where the Rainbow Ended 


By a deft stroke, The Economist has got hold of the memoirs 
of Dr Per Facobsson ten years before they are written. Chapter 


four, ““ The Brainwave of 1961,” 


the Duke of Wellington, a damned close run thing. 

Speculation against the dollar, momentarily quietened by 
President Kennedy's inauguration, flared up suddenly again 
in March. The main cause seems to have been the bid made 
by General Motors for British Motor Corporation, to which 
the United Kingdom government gave its approval on condi- 
tion that the bid be deemed to cover British Railways as well. 
This was fine for Britain, but it pushed the United States gold 
reserves below $16,000 million, and the fact that no more than 
two-fifths of the world’s gold was buried under the United 
States naturally shook everyone’s confidence in the stability 
of dollar prices. 

Soon the pressure proved too much for the loose under- 
standing that had been reached about management of the Lon- 
don gold market. The dollar price of gold shot up and on 
April 1st was quoted at $49. This time it could not so easily 
be brought back under control. Investors the world over, dis- 
illusioned with dividend cuts on their growth stocks, reverted 
to more ancient habits,’ and bought gold. 

Plainly something had to be done. The economists, rising 
to the occasion, called a world conference in Fiji to thrash 
the matter out. After meeting all through the Easter vacation 
they issued a considered statement of 10,000 words which 
pointed out that fundamentally there was no problem. In 
a closely argued minority report, Sir Ralph Hawtrey identified 
the trouble to the under- 
valuation of sterling in 
1949. 

Still the exchange and 
bullion markets seethed. re 
Samuel Montagu opened 
a recruiting office in 
Coventry. In June the age 
directors of the  Inter- 
national Monetary Fund xn 
unanimously agreed that 
there should be no annual 
meeting that autumn. The 
markets heaved a sigh of 
relief. Soon after, however, 
an eavesdropper to @ 
meeting of the National 


[’ was, in the words of that firm exponent of stable money, 


has a certain topical interest. 


Temperance Council at Haywards Heath, England, reported 
a mystifying discussion about par yalues and fundamental 
disequilibrium. Worst suspicions were confirmed when it 
was found that fifteen Professor Skinners had registered at 
the Station Hotel. 

So it appeared, that bleak and rainy summer, as though 
the world’s currencies would after all have to succumb. The 
world’s best economic brains, its most eminent practical 
bankers, had thought hard and long ; but none had found a 
means of breaking the speculators’ grip. More and more of 
them, privately, were beginning to think that the only way of 
getting rid of the speculators was to give in to them. The 
dons, back with their Fiji tans, were turning over the problem 
that had eluded them to their students. “ Explain in 500 words 
what you consider to be the best means of checking the present 
flight from the dollar into gold.” It livened up the seminars. 
But by one of those strange strokes of coincidence that go to 
the making of history, the paper of one of the students, a cer- 
tain Joe Plain, did very much more. 

It all happened because Mr Plain discussed his paper one. 
evening with his father, a principal in overseas finance at the 
Treasury. For two days Mr Plain senior did nothing. Then, 
in the most tentative way, he passed up a memorandum to his 
assistant secretary. In the ordinary course of events, I have 
no doubt, matters would have stopped there. But this assistant 
secretary happened to be an old pupil of Professor J. K. 

Galbraith, now chairman 
of the Federal Reserve 
Board ; and he felt it per- 
missible, on an academic 
rather than an official level, 
to pass on to his old teacher 
the academic musings of 
his junior’s no doubt un- 
wordly but ingeniously 
minded son. On Friday, 
July 7th, he airmailed a 
copy of the paper to the 
professor’s home address. 

Who will ever forget the 
Monday that followed ? It 
came as a thunderbolt not 
only to the public at large 
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but to the whole financial community, from Treasury officials 
to central bankers. It came in the form of a short statement 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, acting as agent 
for the US Treasury. 

In recent months doubts have been thrown on the continuance 
of the policy of the Federal Reserve in buying and selling gold 
|at the le $35 an ounce, on the ground that market forces 
are inexorably pressing towards a higher price. The Federal 
Reserve has no wish to hold back forces of the market. 
Forthwith, therefore, its undertaking to buy ‘and sell gold at $35 
an ounce, or at any other price, lapses. 

In three sentences, the Fed had demonetised gold. The finan- 
cial markets were knocked dizzy. The event was too large for 
men to take in. As they began working it out, they fastened 
on another statement which on my own initiative I put out 
for the International Monetary Fund: 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York announced today that 
it is endi undertaking to sell gold to central banks at 


ing its 
$35.083 and buy gold from any source at $34.914. The Fund « 


approves this step. As an interim arrangement, until December 
31, 1961, the Fund is taking over the commitments of the Federal 
Reserve, with certain differences. It will buy golii, at $35 less! 
commission, only from central banks of its member countries, 
who will receive in return deposits with the Fund which can be 
used for all international payments ; and it will be happy to sell 
gold at $35 plus commission to anyone. It assumes no obliga- 
tion to buy gold after December 31st. 
So, as the City editors quickly explained, anybody who held 
gold had better sell it quickly. For six months gold still had 
a value near $35, provided one’s national central bank agreed 
to act as intermediary between the public and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. From the new year on, gold would 
be just a commodity, and busy calls went round to try, to 
establish just what, as a commodity, gold would be wotth. 


OT everyone was happy with the discovery. The Zurich 
nursing homes had to open emergency wards: “ It is the 
shock, the shock ” the harassed doctors were heard to mutter. 
Kuwait decided to postpone its new retirement pension plan 
for all Arabs anywhere. Other countries saw their problems 
solved. In India the peasants were already carrying their 
gold into the banks ; within three days the finance minister 
announced that the Indian government now had sufficient 
reserves at the IMF to dispense with all external aid for th¢ 
third year plan. The Bank of France, too, enjoyed a windfall 
from its own people, and General de Gaulle’s first impulse 
to make a proper hydrogen bomb gave way to a grand plan 
for full integration with Algeria at the French scale of social 
services, accepted by the Muslims by popular acclaim. 
There were of course certain problems. South Africa was 
thunderstruck by the ruthless devaluation of its most important 
export commodity ; it would not object to selling all its gold 
to the Fund but could not possibly dig it all out of the Rand 
in six months. The Fund offered special arrangements, 
the only condition being that South Africa should abolish 


‘apartheid ; and after a bloodless coup ‘d'état South Africa 


gratefully accepted. The other hard-hit gold producer, Russia, 
chewed over the problem a little longer. Here the Fund was 
asking simply that Russia should become a member and, in 
accordance with Article VIII, end all restrictions on current 
payments. The Old Guard fought passionately against; but 
Mr Khrushchev—*“ Are we going to let the capitalists rob us 
of the value of our tens of billions of hard-dug gold? ”—pre- 
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vailed, and announced the decision on the same day as the 
cession of one thousand square miles of Mongolian desert to 
China. Most dramatically of all, even Switzerland decided to 
break with all precedent and join the Fund, though two 
cantons preferred to set up their own central banks; since the 
gold in their balance sheets has no ascertainable value it is to 
this day recorded in ounces. 


| | 

HIS revolution in international finance of course trans- 

formed at one stroke the status of the International 
Monetary Fund. “The Fund,” one commentator wrote, 
“now stands to the central banks of its member countries as 
does the Federal Reserve Board to its member banks.” Pos- 
sibly this was somewhat premature. At any rate the Fund 
secured a new hold on the public mind. In the vernacular, 
there was a rush to jump on the bandwagon. In response to 
strong pressure, I myself agreed to serve a second term as 
chairman and managing director. And recently we have been 
fortunate enough to persuade Lord Cromer to give up his 
promising start as governor of the Bank of England to return 
to his old and now highly coveted post as executive director 
of the Fund. 

We have of course outgrown our new ‘building, and at an 
early stage it was thought appropriate to move west, to a 
Splendid new glass structure built over Fort Knox. In the 
early days visiting finance ministers were comforted by the 
sight of the bars of gold on which, as they still saw it, the 
security of their IMF deposits rested. But such out-moded 
thinking soon lost sway, and when at a recent annual meeting 
the governor for the United Kingdom, under pressure at home 
to economise in his budget, pointed out that no less than 
$2.50 /an ounce for gold could be obtained from dentists, the 
meeting decided there and then to put the whole lot out for 
public tender; a running income was assured by leasing 
Fort Knox to a grateful US Defence Department for under- 
ground nuclear tests. The base of world liquidity at last broke 
free from its golden chain, and was determined instead by the 
hydraulic calculations provided free of charge by Professor 
Kendall of the London School of Economics. 

So the operation that may well have saved the economy of 
the western world was brought to its triumphant conclusion. 
For the student of affairs, it brings two striking lessons. The 
first concerns the means by which the change was brought 
about. I well remember how the governor of a European 
central bank, who must be nameless, told me a few years ago 
that much the same scheme had been suggested by one of the 
less experienced delegates at that Haywards Heath gathering. 
“And what happened? It was laughed out of court.” The 
central banks would refuse to co-operate; they would hang 
on to gold, which history had endowed with value, rather than 
part with it in exchange for a typewritten entry into the books 
of IMF. So much for the view of the men of the world, for 


| whom money was a fixed and unchanging thing. 


Yet just in those years Professor Sayers and the Radcliffe 
committee in England had reminded the public that money 
was whatever the public chose to accept as sugh. The same 
is true internationally. That is my second lesson. To those 
who doubt this, to those who feel that positive control over the 
course of economic events must for some reason stop short at 
the terms of international exchange, I need only say: 
remember The Year We Demonetised Gold. 

J 
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VICTORIAN VENTURE 


Can accounts designed primarily to strike a true balance at 
the end of the year really help management to run a business 
from day to day? This problem is still with us ; by courtesy 
of the Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navigation Company we 
are here publishing an account of how it looked to intelligent 
management 85 years ago. This memorandum was written 
in 1875 by Mr Thomas Sutherland when he was one of 

the joint managing directors of P & O. Later he became is 
chairman and he was knighted in 1891. He had had no 
training in accountancy ; his approach was that of a practical 
shipowner. 


HE present system of Bookkeeping in the Accountant’s 

Department is admirably suited for the end it has in 

view, Viz., that of ascertaining once a year or'oftener the 
profits upon the Company’s transactions ; but it is evident that 
in a business of this kind much detailed information is neces- 
sary regarding the working of the Company, and this infor- 
mation should be obtainable in such a practical form, as to 
enable the Directors to see readily and clearly the causes at 
work in favour of or against the success of the Company’s 
operations. To this end Supplementary Books are necessary 
and the question is what kind of Supplementary Books are 
most suited for the purpose. It appears to me that the Supple- 
mentary Books formerly kept in the Accountant’s Department 
were ill qualified for any practical use, because although they 
showed a certain range of figures under certain heads, such as 
for example the total amount of disbursements on particular 
accounts, they never showed the application of these figures 
to the working of any one ship or line. No opinion could there- 
fore be formed as to whether a line or ship was expensively 
worked or otherwise, and, except as an analysis serving the 
purpose of satisfying a certain amount of curiosity, the details 
of the Ships’ Disbursements Ledger were practically valueless. 
The same may be said with regard to repairs. 

Again, with regard to the question of traffic. No effort has 
been made to show either the commercial value of particular 
lines or the earnings of particular ships—and if at the present 
moment it is a to know how much the Southampton and 
Bombay Line e in freight or passage money as the South- 
ampton and Bombay Line, a long, and probably not very 
accurate, statement has to be made out. 

Also, with regard to the earnings of ships—although it is 
a matter of chance, in a great measure, what ships are put 
upon particular lines at particular seasons of the year—yet no 
doubt, with suitable books it could be shown whether the 
Teheran, say, is enabled practically to earn during a series of 
two or three years as much passage money as, say, the Cathay 
or not. The result of such knowledge would be to assist us in 
judging whether it is advisable to build all our ships with the 
amount of accommodation for passengers which the Cathay 
possesses, or to confine that principle to a limited numbe? of 
vessels and build to a greater extent for the purpose of catrying 
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for measurement. At the present moment no inference of this 
kind can be deduced, except in the mind of the person who 
may currently observe the working of the ships in an intelligent 
point of view, or by some analysis which would occupy a very 
long time to compile, and which might also not altogether be 
very reliable. 

It is of course desirable not to multiply work in the 
Accountant's or Statistical Department beyond what is neces- 
sary, but it appears to me indispensable that, long before the 
present Contract terminates, we should possess some accurate 
and comprehensive knowledge of what each line in the Com- 
pany earns, and costs to work in every department of expendi- 
ture—so as to gauge in that manner the economical value of 
one ship against another which at the present moment is quite 
impossible. . 

I have considered very anxiously in what way this Supple- 
mentary Bookkeeping ought to be carried out, and, without 
professing to have mastered the details of the subject, I 
would suggest that the following points be aimed at by the 
Accountant’s Department, and carried out under such forms 
as may seem best calculated to attain the desired result. 


FE the first place, I think the actual earnings and the actual 
expenditure of every ship should be debited and credited to 
that particular ship. An ordinary shipowner looks at the work- 
ing of his vessels per voyage, but, obviously, in the case of this 
Company any mere estimate of this kind would be fallacious. 
We must be content with periodical estimates—but I contend 
that we ought to have the means of making those estimates 
promptly and accurately, which-with our present means we 
certainly cannot ; and I believe that at the end of a year or two 
we might not only be enabled to check a very considerable 
amount of expenditure considered now necessary in individual 
cases, but we should also have the most accurate knowledge of 
what it costs to. work any and every line in the Company. At 
the present moment I assume that a ship of the Cathay class 
for a voyage to Bombay costs between {£5,000 and {£6,000 ; 
but it is clear that a difference of {500 in the correctness of 
my assumption and the actual fact is equal to the difference in 
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the profit and loss upon the Company's operations on that line. 
It is not right that our knowledge upon a point of this kind 
should be so vague as it is, or that when one begins to think 
about the matter it should require three weeks to compose a 
statement which only comes to our hands after the immediate 
interest in the question of which it treats has expired. _. 

The divisions under which the expenditure of a vessel are 
to be included are evidently of the utmost importance, but 
no rule can be laid down in this respect further than that the 
more detailed these divisions are within reasonable limits, the 
more clearly shall we understand why some ships lose and 
others make money—why some cost more and others less to 
work, etc. 

In the case of Stations too, it seems to me of great impor- 
tance that all the expenditure of our Agencies should be 


S.S. TEHERAN 


embraced under the head of each particular Agency, so that 
one could tell at a glance what the working of any particular 
Agency costs in all its details. . 


D URING my late investigation of the Company's expendi- | 


ture, I found the utmost difficulty in arriving at this 
result, and in no case was it more difficult than in the case of 
the London Office itself. From the elements of expenditure 
up to Portage Bills all the charges are so scattered ab@ut, that 
to collect the various threads and knit them together entailed 
a most unsatisfactory amount of trouble. Constantly, I had 
to send back Statements to Mr Miller and others which my 
own knowledge of the subject enabled me to tell were incom- 
‘plete, and it occupied many days, if not weeks, to collect all 
the returns relating to Stations and bring them together in such 
a way as to give a complete and accurate bird’s-eye-view of the 
cost of these Establishments. I contend that this ought not 
to be so and that our Supplementary Books should be so 
arranged as to embrace under the head of our Stations— 
whether in one book of Commissions and Salaries or one book 


of Office Rents is immaterial—the whole administrative | 


expenditure connected with the Agency. This 

arranged on some basis similar to that which I have inditated 
in the returns now about to be sent our to our Agencies for 
them to fill up. 

A third necessity is clearly that of following closely up the 
analysis of our traffic between port and port, so as to enable 
us to determine accurately what ports yield larger or smaller 
amounts to revenue—whether in freight or passage money— 
and thus, how far it is necessary to provide further for the 
requirements of some ports, or to abandon trade. with others. 
For the purpose of dealing with the question of another Postal 
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Service at.the end of the present contract this information is 
absolutely necessary. 

A fourth Supplementary Book requires to be compiled from 
the preceding analysis of traffic, viz the apportionment of that 
analysis to each particular line. As, for example, granting that 
we receive between England and Australia freight and passage 

mney to the extent of £100,000 a year the question of 

ropriating a proportion of that to the Australian Line and 
a proportion to the other lines of the Company is a highly 
material one, which should be followed up, not merely in a 
tule of thumb per centage way, but in a practical manner. For 
instance, in the case of the Brindisi Line, we consider that if 
another Company were to obtain a Contract for carrying Mails 
from Australia to Suez, it is probable that that Company 
would be enabled to send on their passengers for London or 
Southampton at a comparatively low rate by the many outside 
steamers which run in the Mediterranean ; but, supposing 
this Company still had the Brindisi Contract it is hardly prob- 
able that they would have competition in that particular direc- 
tion, and it might be supposed that the Australian Passengers 
coming to Suez would therefore Have to pay the Company’s 
full rate of passage money from Alexandria to Brindisi, while 
if they came to Southampton we should probably have to take 
them at a lower rate. | Supposing that we did this service in 
conjunction with the Australian Company, this therefore we 
may say, that we should be justified in crediting the Brindisi 
Line pro rata with a larger amount of freight and passage 
money derived from the Australian Service than the South- 
ampton Line. There are many other considerations which 
require to be brought to, bear in making a division of this 
kind, and I merely alludé to this for the purpose of saying 
that it ought to be in the direction of a practical, and not a 
mere hard and fast per centage division ; but I may say that 
this work of appropriating the earnings of the different lines 
to each other is one which must entirely depend on the pre- 
vious work of analysing the traffic between port and port, and 
it will be time enough to determine upon what principle this 
appropriation shall be made when it js seen that the division 
between port and port works smoothly. 


S.S. CATHAY 


I commend these observations to the practical knowledge 
and ingenuity pi oe Accountant’s Department the members 


of which will n6é doubt succeed in devising some effectual 
means of accomplishing the object which I have immediately 
in view, Viz. : 
1st. The Ships’ Ledger of Receipts and Expenditure. 
2nd. The Stations’ Ledger of Receipts and Expenditure. 
3rd. The Traffic Ledger between Port and Port. 
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RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


The Motor Agreement Goes 


‘ao Motor Vehicle Distribution Scheme 
that was declared to be contrary to the 
public interest by the Restrictive Practices 
Court this week was an integral part of the 
complicated mechanism that the British 
motor industry uses to enforce resale price 
maintenance. Car manufacturers’ franchise 
agreements (which are generally not exclu- 
sive agreements) with their dealers have 
always contained a _ price-maintenance 
clause, and will continue to do so. But most 
dealers are now allowed to sell any make of 
car their customers want ; and there is no 
contractual way by which a manufacturer 
can enforce price maintenance on sales of 
his cars by a dealer with whom he has no 
franchise agreement. From 1946 to 1956 
this was done indirectly by means of a dis- 
tribution scheme which regulated dealers 
and controlled discounts, and by a “ stop 
list” operated by the British Motor 
Traders’ Association. The scheme that was 
crisply demolished by the court this week 
was drawn up in 1956 in an attempt to 
retain “ orderly marketing ”~ i.e. price main- 
tenance—without running foul of the 
Restrictive Practices Act which became law 
in that year ; its 6§ signatories included all 
British manufacturers and most major 
foreign concessionaires. 

In delivering the court’s judgment Mr 
Justice Diplock indicated three categories 
of restrictions in the scheme: these 
governed the sale of vehicles to the trade, 
the introductory commission granted to 
non-registered traders, and sales to fleet 
users. The most important restriction in 
the first group provided in effect that the 
signatories would maintain prices for cach 

. other : manufacturers agreed to prescribe 
‘prices and trade discounts for their 
; products, and to see that these were 
‘ adhered to by dealers. The respondents 
made no effort to justify this restriction ; 
instead, they offered during the hearing to 
amend certain clauses in the agreement to 
which the Registrar had objected. Mr 
Justice Diplock remarked that “ there was 
an air of unreality about these tactical 
maneeuvres.” Resale price maintenance 
had been held by witnesses to be essential 
to the working of the scheme: and “ it 
would be naive to suppose that the question 
of public interest turned on whether this 
was done by an express statement or a tacit 
agreement.” 

Other restrictions on sales to the trade 
regulated discqunts and set minimum 
standards for dealers and registered re- 
pairers ; the court rejected the claim that 
these gave “specific and substantial” 
benefits to the public. There are about 


10,000 motor dealers in Britain, of whom 
only 400 are non-franchised, traders 
affected by the restrictions in the 1956 
scheme ; there was no evidence, the court 
said, to show either! that these 400 were 
essential or that they would go out of 
business if the scheme went. The court 
did not think it likely that the * Big Five ” 
manufacturers would limit their dealers to 
exclusive representation ; even if they did, 
there were plenty of dealers everywhere in 
Britain except among the lonely crofters of 
Northwest Scotland. 

The restrictions governing introductory 
commissions and sales to fleet users were 
also found to be contrary to the public 
interest. At one point the respondents had 
asked the court to consider the agreement 
as amended, then had changed their mind 
and asked for an opinion on the original 
agreement and not on the amended one. 
In concluding his judgment Mr Justice 
Diplock said that the court wished to make 
it “clear beyond peradventure ” that both 
the original and the amended agreements 
were contrary to the public interest. 


Costs and Effects 


) Dyes one of the main restrictions in 
the motor trade listed by Mr Justice 
Diplock was declared to be against the 
public interest, and an unspecified number 
of minor restrictions must also be aban- 
doned. The Registrar of Restrictive 
Practices asked for an immediate under- 
taking by the members of the scheme to this 
effect ; but counsel for the respondents 
stated that they did not wish to give a 
definite undertaking until they had studied 
the judgment. (The restrictions were not 
explicitly stated, but were contained in 
various clauses of the agreement, and it is 
apparently not clear just which of these will 
have to be changed.) Instead the respon- 
dents have given a temporary interim under- 
taking not to practise the restrictions, and 
will decide befgre the next session of the 
court whether to give a permanent one. If 
they do not, the Registrar can apply to the 
court for a injunction ; it seems likely that 
this would be granted if necessary. 

The judgment will probably have almost 
no immediately visible effect on the indus- 
try: the British Motor Traders’ Association 
has already reminded its members that the 
agreements by which manufacturers main- 
tain prices individually are not registrable 
under the Restrictive Practices Act and are 
not affected by the court’s decision. The 


NOTES 


longer-term consequences are not yet 
possible to predict. The court felt that it 
was not likely that the Big Five manufac- 
turers would limit their dealers to exclusive 
representation in the near future ; but if 
this should happen foreign manufacturers 
and specialist makers such as Rover and 
Jaguar might find themselves deprived of 
some of their retail outlets. This could 
lead either to defensive ‘price-cutting or to 
an eventual increase in distribution costs. 
Alternatively, there is nothing to prevent the 
members of the scheme from acting in- 
dividually in the future exactly as they have 

collectively in the past. 

The demise of the réstrictions concern- 
ing fleet users may mean more competition 
for these sales, and an increase in fleet dis- 
counts given by manufacturers. The 
respondents estimated that 10 per cent of 
all cars, and 40 per cent of all commercial 
vehicles, are sold to fleet users ; the court 
thought that these probably were maxima, 
and that the true figures were 4-10 per cent 
for cars, and 25-40 per cent for commercial 
vehicles. 

The hearings of this case lasted eighteen 
days, and were marked throughout by 
somewhat unusual tactics by the respon- 
dents. Mr Justice Diplock said it was 
“regrettable and fortunately unpre- 
cedented ” that from the outset the respon- 
dents had tried to avoid disclosing the 
circumstances in which this agreement was 
made ; only “ ultimately, gradually, in three 
reluctant instalments” were certain docu- 
ments made available to the court, and then 
with an unjustifiable claim of privilege. The 
respondents’ tactics, he said bluntly, had 
prolonged the hearing and put several 
witnesses in an embarrassing position ; he 
also had some tart words for the shaky logic 
of some of their claims, oné of which it 
would be “ strairiing the limits of charity ” 
to accept. Because their actions had pro- 
longed the case, he ordered the signatories 
to the agreement to pay 3,000 as 
toward the Registrar’s costs: he “a 
hope the unfortunate dealers and repairers 
don’t have to pay any of that.” 


PRODUCTION 


Level, of Late 


ROM now on, the Central Statistical 
Office will be publishing its latest pro- 
visional estimate of industrial pe 
in Britain six or seven weeks instead of 
to nine, after the month to which 
refers, which makes it less out of date. But 
it has ceased to publish the 
estimate of the production level for the 
month after, so that its “latest” 
indication of industrial activity will become 
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about two weeks more out of date than it 


sary ; formerly it would have been publish- 
ing this provisional figure for October by 
the end of next week along with a prelimi- 
nary 6 guess at what November would be. 

The preliminary indication was always 
given as a range, for example 120-121 for 
October (when the provisional estimate 
turns out to have been 121); later revisions 
have often taken it well outside that range, 
particularly since changes in the collection 
of engineering statistics meant that more 
information became available quarterly. 
which could upset the indices for three or 
four months back. Some fairly sharp revi- 
sions during this summer made the prelimi- 
nary indication unpopular with the 
Treasury's planners who were adjusting 
economic to restrain an excess of 
activity w on this figuring appeared 
— mince et to have disappeared by 

time measures were taken. 

The figure of 321 published for Ociober 
this week continues the level line that the 
index has drawn since the spring. When 
one considers the quite remarkable 
increases. in activity that were being 
recorded at that time by some industries 
' where output has since lapsed as drama- 
tically downwards, this level line emphasises 
the strength remaining in those sections of 
the economy 


= in a contrasted ene 
steel, capital goods, and chemicals. The 

National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research, which this week released some 
preliminary results of another sample 
inquiry into the state of business in metal- 
using industries, was impressed both by the 


high rate of activity manufacturers 
of capital goods and by their still substantial 
order books for export as well as home 
business. It could still find no evidence 
of second thoughts on current investment 
plans (which are largely concentrated into 
the ing of relatively few big firms); 
and capacity was no longer tight in 
the sections of engineering supplying those 
programmes, they were genuinely short of 
skilled labour, with little release of man- 
power from motors or durables to help 
them. 


BANK CREDIT 


Something Will be Done ? 


ue mid-December statement of the 
clearing banks published on Friday 
holds no last minute surprises. As has 


tgth was 31.9 per cent 

of 0.6 per cent vince November ; 
, as a resus, of postal delays 

( influences that have 


where production has. been’ 
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items in transit and in course of collection, 
there has been an artificial and temporary 


swelling of gross deposits, and a con- 
comitant artificial and temporary depression 


of the liquidity ratio. There should there- ~ 


fore be some special relief in the months 
ahead ; and some bankers also think that the 
tax drain itself may take a rather smaller 
toll on them than usual, as more people 
meet their tax bills by encashing tax reserve 
certificates or running off Treasury bills 
rather than drawing on the banks. 

Even so, it would be very surprising if 
the banks got through to the March make- 
up without having to take special action to 
prevent their liquidity ratios falling below 
30 per cent. If the authorities were to do 
nothing, the banks would presumably be 
forced to unload the requisite amount of 
gilt-edged on the market, even though these 


_ gilt-edged holdings are no longer unduly 


high. ' But the authorities are unlikely to 
stand by and force such a blow on the 
market at a time that the domestic economy 
is likely to look gloomy enough. They could 
do three things to avert the blow. First, 
and} perhaps least likely, they could allow 
the’ banks’ liquidity to fall significantly 
under 30 per cent. Secondly, they could 
simply take the gilt-edged from the banks 
without letting the market feel the penalty ; 
thirdly, they could release special deposits. 
Which course is chosen is likely to depend 
mainly on whether the authorities prefer to 


provide their relief quietly or a 


tively. 

In the latest month only one bank, Coutts, 
sold a small amount of securities. Advances 
have been artificially increased by items in 
transit. Excluding these there is a fall 
of £9 million. This however is attributable 
entirely to gepayments by nationalised 
industries. On balance other borrowers 
increased their advances by about {£5 
million. 


Financing Stocks 
'HE ‘detailed quarterly classification of 
| bank advances, which covers not only 
the clearing banks but other members of 
the. British Bankers’ Association and 
excludes advances made outside Britain, 
clearly shows how the banks’ tighter lending 
scrutiny has taken effect, and why total 
advances have nonetheless continued to rise. 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


December | 4. 1960 
Change on 
| Month Year 
mn i mn i ma 
Gross deposits 7,523 +225 + 
Net deposits* 6,262 +n —12s 


Liqued essets 739 +t ~144 
Cash 61s +2 + 15 
Call money 623 + + 6) 
Treasury bells | O06 ' 212 
Orrer brits $5 15 10 


Sscc.e) gepos 14) 2 414) 


Rusk Assets 

Git edged ise 4 

Other mar ter 

aveuments i” i? ' 6 

Advances* im i , a 
(to Seate Boor ds) nm 4 ‘2 

* Emchedeng a8 sternal fund aod \ a vet Lem except 
tor rewe of ova ce © depos “um eee green 
dene, \s 
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In the three months to the November make- 
up total advances rose by £54 million to 
£3,570 million. The banks succeeded in 
reducing advances to personal and profes- 
sional borrowers, hire purchase companies, 
and the “ other financial” category, all of 
which had increased their borrow ng very 
steeply and were obvious candidates for 
cuts. The personal and professional group, 
which had doubled its advances in the 
two years to mid August, has now 
suffered its first reduction, by {9 
million to £682 million. The flow of 
repayments must be making an important 
contribution. Advances to hire purchase 
show their second quarterly fall, by £7 
million to £137 million, and advances to 
the “other financial” group a fall of £20 
million to £306 million. Retail trade, which 
also uses part of its advances to extend 
credit to the public, shows a rise of {5 
million, which is a modest one for this 
season. Advances to agriculture went up 
rather than down, presumably because of 
the dismal harvest. 

Industry, moreover, continued to make big 
demands on the banks. The engineering 
group alone raised its advances by {£35 
million to {£414 million—a rise of two-fifths 
on the year. Advances to food, drink and 
tobacco also rose sharply, by £19 million 
to £191 million, though here seasonal 
element is important. The only im 
trade and industrial groups to io dal 
cant declines were the textile industries, 
whose liquid funds have been bolstered by 
an upturn in business as well as, in cotton, 


BRITISH BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Changes in advances 
(€ mithon) 


Three | Twelve 
months months | months 


Advances to — 

Personal and professiona! 
Hire purchase 
Retail trade .... 
industry and other trade 

“Other financial” . 
Other groups + 1 + 4 
Change in total +143 3,570 


by compensation payments from the govern- 
ment. In all, industrial and commercial 
borrowers other than retail trade show an 
increase of {72 million in their advances in 
these three months,, which is considerably | 
more than in the corres months of 
1959, despite this year’s considerable calls 
on the new issue market. The obvious 
explanation is the rapid rate of stock-build- 
ing. If this is now checked or goes into 
reverse, the banks 2 a, find 


advances — away automatically. 
That is y what happened both in 
1957-58 and in 1952. 


HIRE PURCHASE 


More Shocks 


TS stream of bad news from hire pur 
chase companies is continuing and 
getting worse rather than better The 
week sharp setbacks have been disclosed by 
Continued om page 1432 
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New Regime in Transport 


ta “far reaching " financial reconstruc- 
tion the Government proposes for the 
railways, which is the most immediately 
necessary of the measures contained in this 
week’s white paper, is to be an interim 
arrangement only. It is intended to provide 
“a working basis over the next five years.” 
Three steps are to be taken. First of all, 
all past deficits, which by the end of 1959 
totalled over {£400 million and by now well 
exceed £500 million, are to be written off : 
that is to say the Exchequer formally 
acknowledges that it will not be repaid the 
advances made to cover the deficits incurred 
since 19§§. Secondly, the Exchequer is to 
relieve the railways of the interest on about 
two-thirds of the {1,200 million capital 
attributable to them and which is repre- 
sented largely by Transport Stock bearing 
interest at 3 per cent or 4 per cent 
under Treasury guarantee. Thirdly, future 
deficits are to be met in full during this 
interim period by the Exchequer and will 
' be placed above the line in the budget. 
The total debt of the railways is thus to be 
cut from some £1,600 million at the end of 
1959 to about £400 million, which is 
roughly equivalent to the “ written down 
book value [at end-1959] of the railways’ 
investment since modernisation began 
in 1955” and on which the railways pay 
interest at § per cent to 6 per cent-—except 
for the minor part that has been financed 
from their own resources. 

Writing off loans made to finance past 
deficits and putting £800 million of railway 
capital into a suspense account (the railways 
may pay some return on part of it “ if rail- 
way finances improve sufficiently ”) will, the 
Government estimates on the basis of 1959 
figures, relieve the railways of more than 
£40 million in annual interest payments. 
But this book-keeping transaction between 
the Government and a state-owned industry 
will not stop the railways losing money, nor 
will it leave the new British Railways Board 
with a particularly small capital structure. 
In addition to the £400 million of written 
down capital, the board will take over 
responsibility for the railway superannua- 
tion funds and savings banks, whose funds 
have hitherto been “invested” in the 


‘The New Structure 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 
BOARD 


1959 revenve £457 muhon 
steff 518,900 

(Pius rovtwey coterng 

services (C'S mer revenve 

7,400 steff) shepprg sereces 

(\€ Ome revenue, 5 TOO stot? 

. : BRITISH ROAD 
ey ape SERVICES 
PEWONAL RA) Way 

Boars 


wat? 36 400 


, ’ , . 


LONDON TRANSPORT 
BOARD 


1959 revenve £8! mihon 
stoff 77,400 


1959 revenue £55 mo 


Transport Commission's undertakings, and 
it will also be charged with all new borrow- 
ings made for capital expenditure. At the 
end of 1959, the savings and superannua- 
tion funds totalled £280 million, nearly all 
attributable to the railways, and cost {9 
million a year in interest. Modernisation 
borrowings are now running at the rate of 
£100 million a year. So by the time Parlia- 
ment has set up the new railways board, 
which can hardly be before early 1962, the 
initial capital liabilities of the new authority 
could easily amount to at least {900 million 
unless more obligations are written off 
before then. The white paper estimates that 
in five years’ time the total interest charge 
may amount to {60-{70 million a year. So 
the new Board will have to make good the 
present railway operating deficit of about 
£60 million a year and provide for an 
THE RAILWAY “ DEFICIT" 


(f mn) PRESENT BASIS NEW BASIS 
1958 1959 1960 1960! 1965 

fest.) (est) (est) 
4716 457 4 480 480 ? 
519 7 499-4 540 


Gross receipts 
Working expentes 


Operating deficit 


Central charges* 

int on deficit advances 

Int. on moderniuation 
borrowings 86 


57 8 OT 


105 9 109°7 140 


Overall deficit 


* Mostly mterest on Transport Stock t Assuming the 


“financial reconstruction “ had been in force 


additional similar sum to meet interest if it 
is to “break even” by the mid-1960s. 
Even during the past year, as the table 
demonstrates on the basis of private esti- 
mates, the railways would still have been 
incurring a book loss of about {£85-{£90 
million if this “ financial reconstruction ” 
had been in force, against an unrecon- 
structed loss all told of up to £140 million. 

Remission of transport’s capital debt 
will apply only to the railways. All 
the other boards and companies to be set 
up in succession to the Transport Commis- 
sion to run its various undertakings will take 
over the assets and capital liabilities 
attributable to these businesses at their 
present full book valuc: together, their 
capital liabilities amounted to about {£400 
million at the end of 1959. The companies 
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are to run their affairs, like similar ‘\usi- 
nesses in the private sector, to yield a good 
return and “ secure the best possible results 
for the public purse.” The boards running 
the railways, London Transport, the docks, 
and canals, however, will be expected merely 
to balance their accounts “ taking one year 
with another "—though “ special aid may 
have to be given in the initial years to the 
Inland Waterways Authority.” Considera- 
tion is also to be given to “the scale of 
depreciation and obsolescence provisions 
that they should make. 

The new division of responsibility be- 
tween the successor bodies is set out 
diagrammatically below. At the top, the 
Minister of Transport, who will continue 
to be responsible for co-ordination of policy 
and day-to-day activities between the new 
boards as well as retaining his present 
statutory powers over them, including the 
allocation of funds for new investment, is 
‘to benefit from the collective advice of 
‘a non-executive Nationalised Transport 
Advisory Council. This will consist of the 
chairmen of the four new main boards and 
of the new holding company, with other 
members drawn from outside (but not 
apparently from the nationalised air lines). 
The chairmen of the new main boards and 
of the holding company will be appointed 
by the minister ; other members by him 
after consultation with the respective chair- 
men. The white paper does not say just 
who will appoint the regional railway 
boards ; presumably the Railways Board, 
with the approval of the minister. 

The new central board for the railways 
will consist of a chairman, vice-chairman, 
a representative from each region, certain 
full-time members with special responsibili- 
ties (such as financial and cost accounting), 
and “ one or two ” part-time members. The 
regional boards will contain “a s 
element of full time members” and will 
include the region’s general manager. The 
new central railway board will undertake 
“ those central functions which are essential 
to the running of the railways as a single 
entity: all other functions will be the 
responsibility of the regions,” which will 
“be autonomous in all matters which con- 
cern them alone” and will “ maintain 
regional trading accounts as a means of 
assisting them to secure the highest level 
of efficiency and economy of operation.” 


-WATIONALISED TRANSPORT ADVISORY COUNCIL 
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about two weeks more out of date than it 
has been for some years. The CSO says 
that quickening the provisional estimate 
—for example, giving the October figure 
this week—will make the preliminary indi- 
cation for the following month less neces- 
sary ; formerly it would have been publish- 
ing this. provisional figure for October by 
the end of next week along with a prelimi- 
nary guess at what November would be. 

The preliminary indication was always 
given as a range, for example 120-121 for 
October (when the provisional estimate 
turns out to have been 121); later revisions 
have often taken it well outside that range, 
particularly since changes in the collection 
of engineering statistics meant that more 
information became available quarterly, 
which could upset the indices for three or 
four months back. Some fairly sharp revi- 
sions during this summer made the prelimi- 
nary indication unpopular with the 
Treasury’s planners who were adjusting 
economic policy to restrain an excess of 
activity which on this figuring appeared 
(probably wrongly) to have disappeared by 
thy time measures were taken. 

The figure of 121 published for October 
this week continues the level line that the 
index has drawn since the spring. When 
one considers the quite remarkable 
increases in activity that were being 
recorded at that time by some industries 
where output has since lapsed as drama- 
tically downwards, this level line emphasises 
the strength remaining in those sections of 
the economy where production has been 
growing in a contrasted pattern—primarily 
in steel, capital goods, and chemicals. The 
National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research, which this week released some 
preliminary results of another sample 
inquiry into the state of business in metal- 
using industries, was impressed both by the 
high rate of activity among manufacturers 
of capital goods and by their still substantial 
order books for export as well as home 
business. It could still find no evidence 
of second thoughts on current investment 
plans (which are largely concentrated into 
the spending of relatively few big firms); 
and though capacity was no longer tight in 
the sections of engineering supplying those 
programmes, they were genuinely short of 
skilled labour, with little release of man- 
power from motors or durables to help 
them. 


BANK CREDIT 


Something Will be Done? 


oa mid-December statement of the 
clearing banks published on Friday 
holds no last minute surprises. As has 
seemed likely for some months, the banks’ 
liquidity ratios are well below the point 
ordinarily required to see them through the 
tax-paying season of January-March. The 
average ratio on the make-up of December 
14th was 31.9 per cent. This marks a rise 
of 0.6 per cent since November ; and once 
again, as a result of postal delays and other 
Christmas influences that have swollen 
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items in transit and in course of collection, 
there has been an artificial and temporary 
swelling of ‘gross deposits, and a con- 
comitant artificial and temporary depression 
of the liquidity ratio. There should there- 
fore be some special relief in the months 
ahead ; and some bankers also think that the 
tax drain itself may take a rather smaller 
toll on them than usual, as more people 
meet their tax bills by encashing tax reserve 
certificates or running off Treasury bills 
rather than drawing on the banks. 

Even. so, it would be very surprising if 
the banks got through to the March make- 
up without having to take special action to 
prevent their liquidity ratios falling below 
30 per cent. If the authorities were to do 
nothing, the banks would presumably be 
forced to unload the requisite amount of 
gilt-edged on the market, even though these 
gilt-edged holdings are no longer unduly 
high. But the authorities are unlikely to 
stand by and force such a blow on the 
market at a time that the domestic economy 
is likely to look gloomy enough. They could 
do three things to avert the blow. First, 
and perhaps least likely, they could allow 
the banks’ liquidity to fall significantly 
under 30 per cent. Secondly, they could 
simply take the gilt-edged from the banks 
without letting the market feel the penalty ; 
thirdly, they could release special deposits. 
Which course is chosen is likely to depend 
mainly on whether the authorities prefer to 
provide their relief quietly or demonstra- 
tively. 

In the latest month only one bank, Coutts, 
sold a small amount of securities. Advances 
have been artificially increased by items in 
transit. Excluding these there is a fall 
of £9 million. This however is attributable 
entirely to repayments by nationalised 
industries. On balance other borrowers 
increased their advances by about {£5 
million. 


Financing Stocks 


HE detailed quarterly classification of 
bank advances, which covers not only 

the clearing banks but other members of 
the British Bankers’ Association and 
excludes advances made outside Britain, 
clearly shows how the banks’ tighter lending 
scrutiny has taken effect, and why total 
advances have nonetheless continued to rise. 

LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
December 14, 1960 


Change on 

Month Year 

£mn. £ mn. £ mn. 

Gross deposits 7,523 +225 + 84 

Net deposits*.. 6,262 . + 32 —125 

° 

Liquid assets ... _ 2,399 3f°9 +1 —144 

Oe 615 8-2 + + 15 

Call money.. 623 8-3 + 58 + 63 

Treasury bills 1,006 13-4 + 16 —212 

Other bills .. 55 21 + 15 — 10 

Special deposits 143 2-0 +143 

Risk Assets— 

Gilt-edged .. 1,159 15-4 -— | — 438 
Other market 

investments 129. 1-7 — | + 6 

Advances*..... 3,229 45-2 - 9 +434 

(to State Boards) 70 — 14 -—- hk 


* Excluding all internal funds and transit items, except 
for'ratio of advances to deposits ; all ratios are of gross 
deposits. 
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In the three months to the November make. 
up total advances rose by £54 million to 
£3,570 million. The banks succeeded in 
reducing advances to personal and profes- 
sional borrowers, hire purchase companies, 
and the “ other financial” category, all of 
which had increased their borrowing very 
steeply and were obvious candidates for 
cuts. The personal and professional group, 
which had doubled its advances in the 
two years to mid August, has now 
suffered its first reduction, by {9 
million to £682 million. The flow of 
repayments must be making an important 
contribution. Advances to hire purchase 
show their second quarterly fall, by £7 
million to £137 million, and advances to 
the “other financial” group a fall of £20 
million to £306 million. Retail trade, which 
also uses part of its advances to extend 
credit to the public, shows a rise of {5 
million, which is a modest one for this 
season. Advances to agriculture went up 
rather than down, presumably because of 
the dismal harvest. 

Industry, moreover, continued to make big 
demands on the banks. The engineering 
group alone raised its advances by {£35 
million to £414 million—a rise of two-fifths 
on the year. Advances to food, drink and 
tobacco also rose sharply, by £19 million 
to £191 million, though here the seasonal 
element is important. The only important 
trade and industrial groups to show signifi- 
cant declines were the textile industries, 
whose liquid funds have been bolstered by 
an upturn in business as well as, in cotton, 


BRITISH BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
: Changes in advances 


(€ million) 

Three Three { Twelve 
months months | months Total at 
to to to Nov., 
Nov., Nov., Nov., . 1960 

1959 1960 1960 

Advances to :— 

Personal and professional + 37 — 9 | +101 682 
Hire purchase ......... +4 - 7 22 137 
Retail trade ........... + + 5'| +6! 363 
Industry and other trade + 45 + 72 | +338 1,868 
“Other financial” ...... +12 —20/| +42 306 
fF ZTOUPS .....5046 + I +13 + 4 214 
Change in total ........ +143. + 54 | +568 3,570 


by compensation payments from the govern- 
ment. In all, industrial and commercial 
borrowers other than retail trade show an 
increase of £72 million in their advances in 
these three months, which is considerably 
more than in the corresponding months of 
1959, despite this year’s considerable calls 
on the new issue market. The obvious 
explanation is the rapid rate of stock-build- 
ing. If this is now or goes into 
reverse, the banks may suddenly find 
advances falling away almost automatically. 
That is broadly what happened both in 
1957-58 and in 1952. 


HIRE PURCHASE 


More Shocks 


HE stream of bad news from hire pur- 
chase companies is continuing and 
ing worse rather than better. This 


week sharp setbacks have been disclosed by 
Continued on page 1332 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


New Regime in Transport 


“ far reaching ” financial reconstruc- 
n the Government proposes for the 
s, which is the most immediately 
ry of the measures contained in this 
white paper, is to be an interim 
‘ment only. It is intended to provide 
rking basis over the next five years.” 
steps are to be taken. First of all, 
t deficits, which by the end of 1959 
| over £400 million and by now well 
£500 million, are to be written off: 
; to say the Exchequer formally 
ledges that it will not be repaid the 
es made to cover the deficits incurred 
955. Secondly, the Exchequer is to 
the railways of the interest on about 
irds of the £1,200 million capital 
table to them and which is repre- 
largely by Transport Stock bearing 
t at 3 per cent or 4 per cent 
Treasury guarantee. Thirdly, future 
; are to be met in full during this 
1 period by the Exchequer and will: 
ced above the line in the budget. 
tal debt of the railways is thus to be 
m some {£1,600 million at the end of 
to about {£400 million, which is 
y equivalent to the “written down 
yalue [at end-1959] of the railways’ 
nent since modernisation began 
5” and on which the railways pay 
t at § per cent to 6 per cent—except 
¢ minor part that has been financed 
heir own resources. 
ting off loans made to finance past 
s and putting £800 million of railway 
| into a suspense account (the railways 
ay some return on part of it “ if rail- 
nances improve sufficiently ””) will, the 
nment estimates on the basis of 1959 
s, relieve the railways of more than 
nillion in annual interest payments. 
his book-keeping transaction between 
overnment and a state-owned industry 
ot stop the railways losing money, nor 
leave the new British Railways Board 
a particularly small capital structure. 
dition to the £400 million of written 
capital, the board will take over 
nsibility for the railway superannua- 
unds and savings banks, whose funds 
hitherto been “invested” in the 


The New Structure 


Transport Commission’s undertakings, and 
it will also be charged with all new borrow- 
ings made for capital expenditure. At the 
end of 1959, the savings and superannua- 
tion funds totalled £280 million, nearly all 
attributable to the railways, and cost {£9 
million a year in interest. Modernisation 
borrowings are now running at the rate of 
£100 million a year. So by the time Parlia- 
ment has set up the new railways board, 
which can hardly be before early 1962, the 
initial capital liabilities of the new authority 
could easily amount to at least £900 million 
unless more obligations are written off 
before then. The white paper estimates that 
in five years’ time the total interest charge 
may amount to £60-£70 million a year. So 
the new Board will have to make good the 
present railway operating deficit of about 
£60 million a year and provide for an 


THE RAILWAY “ DEFICIT ”’ 


(£ mn.) PRESENT BASIS NEW BASIS 
1958 1959 1960 1960t 1965 
(est.) (est.)  (est.) 
Gross receipts ........ 471-6 457-4 480 480 ? 


Working expenses .... 519:7 499-4 540) 540 ? 


Operating deficit...... 48:1 42:0 60; 60 ? 
Central charges*...... 42:0 42:0 42); 5-10 
Int. on deficit advances 72 #%U-S 18 — 60-70 
Int. on modernisation 
borrowings ........ 86 142 20 20 
57-8 67:7 80 25-30 60-70 
Overall deficit ........ 105-9 109-7 140 85-90 ? 


* Mostly interest on Transport Stock. Assuming the 


“financial reconstruction " had been in force. 
additional similar sum to meet interest if it 
is to “break even” by the mid-1960s. 
Even during the past year, as the table 
demonstrates on the basis of private esti- 
mates, the railways would still have been 
incurring a book loss of about £85-{£90 
million if this “ financial reconstruction ” 
had been in force, against an unrecon- 
structed loss all told of up to £140 million. 
Remission of transport’s capital debt 
will apply only to the railways. ll 
the other boards and companies to be set 
up in succession to the Transport Commis- 
sion to run its various undertakings will take 
over the assets and capital — liabilities 
attributable to these businesses at their 
present full book value: together, their 
capital liabilities amounted to about £400 
million at the end of 1959. The companies 


MINISTER OF TRANSPORT 
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are to run their affairs, like similar busi- 
nesses in the private sector, to yield a good 
return and “ secure the best possible results 
for the public purse.” The boards running 
the railways, London Transport, the docks, 
and canals, however, will be expected merely 
to balance their accounts “taking one year 
with another ”—though “ special aid may 
have to be given in the initial years to the 
Inland Waterways Authority.” Considera- 
tion is also to be given to “the scale of 
depreciation and obsolescence provisions ” 
that they should make. 

The new division of responsibility be- 
tween the successor bodies is set out 
diagrammatically below. At the top, the 
Minister of Transport, who will continue 
to be responsible for co-ordination of policy 
and day-to-day activities between the new 
boards as well as retaining his present 
statutory powers over them, including the 
allocation of funds for new investment, is 
to benefit from the collective advice of 
a non-executive Nationalised Transport 
Advisory Council. This will consist of the 
chairmen of the four new main boards and 
of the new holding company, with other 
members drawn from outside (but not 
apparently from the nationalised air lines). 
The chairmen of the new main boards and 
of the holding company will be appointed 
by the minister ; other members by him 
after consultation with the respective chair- 
men. The white paper does not say just 
who will appoint the regional railway 
boards ; presumably the Railways Board, 
with the approval of the minister. 

The new central board for the railways 
will consist of a chairman, vice-chairman, 
a representative from each region, certain 
full-time members with special responsibili- 
ties (such as financial and cost accounting), 
and “ one or two ” part-time members. The 
regional boards will contain “a strong 
element of full time members” and will 
include the region’s general manager. The 
new central railway board will undertake 
“ those central functions which are essential | 
to the running of the railways as a single 
entity: all other functions will be the 
responsibility of the regions,” which will 
“be autonomous in all matters which con- 
cern them alone” and will “ maintain 
regional trading accounts as a means of 
assisting them to secure the highest level 
of efficiency and economy of operation.” 


NATIONALISED TRANSPORT ADVISORY COUNCIL 





ITISH RAILWAYS LONDON TRANSPORT BRITISH TRANSPORT 
BOARD BOARD DOCKS BOARD 
‘evenue £457 million 1959 revenue £8] million 1959 revenue £22 million 

staff 518,900 staff 77,400 staff 18,200 
‘cilway catering (Figures incl. packet ports) 


:s [£15 mn. revenue, 
staff] shipping services 
n. revenue, 5,700 stoff) 


INLAND WATERWAYS 
AUTHORITY 
1959 revenue £3-6 million 
staff 4,600 


HOLDING COMPANY 





@ packet ports) BRITISH ROAD TILLING SCOTTISH HOTELS ROAD FREIGHT THOS.COOK OTHER HOLDINGS 
SERVICES (BUSES) OMNIBUSES ane cakieais SHIPPING SO TTR eases cinceiens 
ROUP GROUP on SERVICES ' 
GIONAL oN. 1959 revenue £53 mn © £8 million in the B.E.T. group) 
staff 36,400 aR oO staff 6,400 (e.g. Anglo-Continental 
/ BOARD 1959 revenue: Tiling £41 mn., Container Services Ltd., 
| \\S Scottish £21 mn., and Atlantic Steam 
staff (both groups) 57,500 Navigation Co. Ltd.) 
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(Continued from page 1330) 

two wholly owned subsidiaries of the big 
banks. The report of Forward Trust, 
owned by the Midland Bank, is unsatis- 
factory in a number of ways. The chair- 
man, Mr William Donald, opens by refer- 
ring to the “eventful” year, during which 
the company’s business “ has grown steadily 
in volume and diversity.” Indeed it has. 
The number of branches was almost trebled 
in the year to October 31st, from 16 to 46, 
and hirers’ balances less provision for 
doubtful debts rose from £13.2 million to 
£31.4 million. That entailed an increase 
in borrowing from the Midland Bank group 
from a mere £125,000 in October 1959 to 
nearly £5 million. There is virtually no 
borrowing from other banks, but deposits 
from the public have increased from £10.7 
million to £22.5 million. Naturally, this 
entailed a considerable rise in interest costs, 
especially as rates were higher. There was 
also an increase in the provision for un- 
earned finance charges, from £1.6 million 
to £3.3 million, but this was no more 
than proportionate to- the increase in the 
volume of business. It is therefore not easy 
to follow the logic of the chairman’s state- 
ment that these influences are “ of course ” 
responsible for the comparatively small 
profit for the year of £35,413 before taxa- 
tion, but after making some further prudent 
provision for doubtful debts. Unfortu- 
nately no indication is given of the size of 
that provision. Mr Donald simply says: 
* At no time have the losses incurred, or 
provided for, been a cause for serious con- 
cern.” He does not refer either in his state- 
ment or in the profit and loss account to 
the fact that after taxation the company 
incurred a net loss, of £29,552 (compared 
with a net profit of £370,000 in the eighteen 
months to October, 1959). No ordinary 
dividend is being paid to the Midland Bank. 

North Central Wagon, the wholly owned 
subsidiary of the National Provincial, 
suffered a fall in its gross profit in the year 
to September 30th from £1,580,000 to 
£874,000. Net profit after taxation is down 
from £817,000 to £456,000 but thanks to 
its cautious distribution policy in past years 
it is able to maintain its dividend at 20 
per cent. The directors state that the 
interest paid on borrowed money rose 
sharply in the year by over £750,000 to 
£1,766,000 ; this presumably reflects an 
increase in volume as well as higher rates. 
The preliminary statement gives no indica- 
tion of the movement in hire purchase out- 
standings. The directors point out that the 
profit figure is struck “after making pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful accounts,” and 
this has plainly been an important influence. 

In its balance sheet for June 30th Western 
Credit, in which Hambros Bank has an 
interest, now shows a total provision for 
bad and doubtful debts of £482,880, still 
larger than the £400,000 forecast in July. 
The directors say the trouble arises in large 
measure from acceptance of business from 
one agent. The United Kingdom com- 
panies made a loss of £335,397, and the 
directors warn shareholders that no divi- 
dends are likely for some time to come. 


BUSINESS NOTES 
Federal Consolidated 


HE difficulties of this hire purchase com- 
pany became public knowledge in the 
middle of this month when Mr A. H. H. 
Masterton, who controls the company, 
sought the support of other hire purchase 
houses for his ailing business. This support 
was not forthcoming and at present the com- 
pany is working out a possible arrangement 
under Section 206 of the Companies Act to 
avoid liquidation. The pro s need the 
agreement of a majority of the creditors by 
number who must hold 75 per cent of the 
company’s debts by value; and the pro- 
posals must also be sanctioned by the court. 
If these conditions are fulfilled it is 
intended that Dr Benjamin Cohen, who 
controls Finextra, a small hire purchase 
house, should take a seat on the board and 
guide the attempted salvage operation. 
Meanwhile depositors, who rank as unse- 
cured creditors, will be unable to withdraw 
their money. No new deposits are to be 
accepted from the public. 


CHAMPAGNE 


An Interesting Judgment 


UITE a number of people who could 
not care less about champagne are 
nevertheless extremely interested in the 
successful action taken by the French 
champagne producers to stop the Costa 
Brava Wine Company from calling its 
sparkling wine “Spanish champagne.” 
Two years ago the French companies tried, 
unsuccessfully, to prosecute the Costa Brava 
Wine Company under the Merchandise 
Marks Act on the grounds that to call a 
Spanish wine “ champagne,” when Cham- 
pagne was a district in France, was the kind 
of false or misleading description against 
which the Act protected the public. Most 
prosecutions under the Merchandise Marks 
Act are usually settled in a magistrate’s 
court; the Costa Brava Wine Company 
decided, wisely as it turned out, to be tried 
by a jury and the jury threw the case out. 
But the French champagne producers had 
a second string to their bow. Unable to win 
their criminal action, they then took the 
Costa Brava Wine Company to the civil 
courts and complained in effect that by call- 
ing its wine “ champagne ” it was damaging 
their business interests. This time the 
French won. On Friday Mr Justice Danck- 
werts granted them an injunction restrain- 
ing the Costa Brava Wine Company from 
using the word “ champagne ” and the com- 
pany’s staff have been busy ever since 
sticking labels over the offending word. 


Misleading, inaccurate and slightly off- 


centre descriptions (as distinct from plain 
fraud) are one of the least attractive features 
of modern shopping; new materials and new 
methods offer plenty of scope for the trader 
who is slightly less than scrupulous and the 
same number of headaches for those who 
try to see that the public is not exploited. 
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That the law has now recognised that some- 
thing less than a criminal offence can stil] 
be bad business practice which the courts 
have power to stop—this is the interpretation 
being put on the champagne judgment— 
could mark an important advance in protect- 
ing the interests of shoppers. It is unfortu- 
nate that the next case of this kind may be 
one of the silliest squabbles ever to liven 
the textile industry, namely the feud. con- 
ducted by the Harris Tweed Association on 
the one hand against other Harris tweed 
producers on the islands who prefer to buy 
their yarn (also spun from Scottish wool) 
from mills on mainland rather than on 
the islands. The courts are now trying to 
decide whether this storm in a porringer 
should be heard in England or Scotland ; 
sensible people might wish it had never been 
heard of at all. 


TEXTILE MERGER 


CPB in the Making 


HAREHOLDERS in J. & P. Coats and 

Patons and Baldwins are strongly recom- 
mended by their directors to accept the 
terms of the proposed merger between the 
two concerns on the basis of an exchange 
into the shares of a new holding company, 
J. & P. Coats, Patons and Baldwins Ltd. 
(CPB). The terms of the exchange, worked 
out by the two companies in consultation 
with the merchant bankers, Morgan Gren- 
fell, are set down in the accompanying table: 


THE BASIS OF EXCHANGE 


Existing Holding Holding in CPB 
J. & P. Coats : 
£100 of 6% cumulative 
“A” preference. 
£100 of 6% cumulative 
“B”’ preference. 
£2 of ordinary stock. 


Patons and Baldwins : 
£100 of 612% cumulative 


£106 of 6% cumulative 
preference. 

£105 of 6% cumulative 
preference. 

£3 of ordinary shares. 


£115 of 6% cumulative 


preference. preference. 
£100 of 4% cumulative £105 of 4% cumulative 
preference. preference. 


£6 of ordinary stock. £11 of ordinary shares. 


In splitting the ordinary capital of the hold- 
ing company as to 79 per cent to the Coats 
shareholders and 21 per cenc to the P. and 
B. shareholders, due regard has been paid 
to the division of earnings between the two 
companies (which on the basis of 1960 esti- 
mates was about 81 per cent to Coats and 
19 per cent to P. and B., but was on the 
average of earlier years slightly less favour- 
able to Coats) and to the division of net 
assets (which was about 78 per cent to 
Coats and 22 per cent to P. and B.). 
Shareholders can hardly refuse to accept 
such terms. They are accompanied by 4 
promise to pay a special ordinary dividend 
for 1960 of 124 per cent to shareholders 
in both companies and the forecast for 1961 
of an ordinary dividend of not less than 
12} per cent by CPB. Effectively, this raises 
the Coats dividend from 17} per cent for 
1960 to 183 per cent and the P. and B. 
dividend from 173 per cent for 1960 t0 
22.9 per cent. But the terms of the ¢x- 
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LESSON mS} HE DUNMOW FLITCH 
is an ancient piece of 
bacon which they have 
been trying to give away 
! for years to people 
‘HE BRITISH have many quaint who are happy 
stoms. These must not be in spite of 
nfused with Customs & Excise being married. 
nich are not a bit quaint. Gathering at Braemar to 


1e custom was started at toss the Guinness. 


chester by Old King Cole 
hen he found there was an 
ster in the month. He 
umediately said “‘R!”’ and 
ened the COLCHESTER FESTIVAL. 
ae drinking of Guinness with 
rsters has always 
en a very 

ypular custom. 


OUSEY-HOUSEY is an Old Army Custom. 
It is done by numbers, and is not at all 
like Crown & Anchor where players often 
finish up in the Glass Housey Housey. 


The natives are 
very friendly. 






Pancake Day—The staré 
of Flat Racing 


GUINNESS 


Manners & Customs 





HE FLORAL DANCE is danced in the 
altogether to the sound of the fiddle, 


Wherever you go you get 
cello, big bass drum, etc. Another 
Cornish custom is pasties which are 


customarily eaten with Guinness. 


Altogether in the Floral Dance It’ sa wonde rful country ! 


G.E. 3507 








sa Christmas gift! 
It’s an investment! 
give your friends a subscription to 


THE ECONOMIST 


£4 10s. a year (£2 5s. for 6 months). Here’s a first-class way of sending 
your good wishes fifty-two times over. Ask your local branch of 


W. H. Smith’s to arrange it for you. It’s so easy—no parcel to pack, 
3 et no post to catch. 


W. H.SMITH-& SON 7am 





An attractive greeting card is provided for you to notify your friends 


when the subscription is to begin. 
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change are more favourable to P. and B. 
than the stock market had anticipated they 
would be and their publication led to a rise 
of 6s. od. to 68s. 6d. in P. and B. and a fall 
of 2s. 43d. to 56s. 73d. in Coats. In par- 
ticular, the terms do not seem to take much 
account of the low values on which Coats’ 
overseas assets are carried in the books, and 
even on the principal criterion of earnings 
no one can say that P. and B. shareholders 
have been treated unfairly. Ultimately, it 
must be supposed that Coats, as the biggest 
concern, will have the dominant say: it will 
have six directors to P. and B.’s four in CPB. 
Once the financial merger goes through it 
will be up to the CPB directors to secure 
what advantages they can from the com- 
bination of cotton and wool, especially in 
joint research at home and joint marketing 
abroad. 


ATOMIC WEAPONS 


What is Israel Doing? 


XPERTS on nuclear technology have long 
E suspected that the next three candi- 
dates for membership of the military nuclear 
club would be Red China, India and Israel, 
in that order, and there was some surprise 
when America’s National Planning Associa- 
tion published at the beginning of this year 
a league table of countries capable of pro- 
ducing atomic weapons but omitting any 
reference to Israel. The yardstick used was, 
however, an economic one; the authors 
considered that no country with a national 
income below $100 million and less than a 
certain level of steel, electricity and engi- 
neering production was likely to go into the 
nuclear weapon business. They ignored or 
forgot the likelihood that some countries 
might have a stronger political and strategic 
incentive to do so than others. Israel is 
one of these. It has in addition its own 
modest reserves of uranium and something 
unique among small and relatively un- 
developed countries: scientists fully capable 
of setting up an atomic industry, with or 
without French help. It is Israel’s excep- 
tionally strong scientific tradition that ranks 
the country relatively high in the atomic 
table. 


But is Israel in fact planning to make 
weapons ? The monumentally stupid policy 
of evasion and denial from Tel Aviv is 
enough to confirm everyone’s darkest suspi- 
cions but there are still a good many “ ifs ” 
and “buts” to be resolved. The size of 
reactor grudgingly admitted by Mr Ben- 
Gurion on Wednesday is large enough to 
yield sufficient plutonium for weapon tests 
but not for regular production. It is not at 
all clear, however, that this is the whole 
story, nor why its existence has been kept 
such a close secret. To make plutonium 
is one thing ; to separate it after production 
is quite another, requiring a chemical plant 
at least as big and elaborate as the nuclear 
reactor itself. Israel does not possess a 
‘chemical engineering industry capable of 


BUSINESS NOTES 


putting up this kind of plant and there are 
no indications that one is even contemplated. 

So the question then arises, has France 
agreed to perform this elaborate separation 
process for Israel and return the plutonium? 
If there is such an agreement, the fat would 
be properly in the fire, because France might 
also provide India—which is years closer 
to making atomic weapons than Israel—with 
the kind of technical help that Britain and 
the United States is refusing to give unless 
India signs undertakings not to turn nuclear 
fuel into bombs. Russia, incidentally, has 
consistently refused to give this kind of 
help either to Red China or any other of 
its allies that look like potential weapon 
producers. To clear the air it is necessary 
for Israel to give a great deal more informa- 
tion than was available this week-end ; this 
is one case where any accused may be pre- 
sumed guilty until he proves his innocence. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


New Act in Operation 


rio the new Building Societies Act, 
1960, came into force the powers of 
the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
to issue a “ stop order ” to a building society 
were limited: all he could do was to order 
a society not to advertise for funds. But 
under the new act he can order a society 
to stop receiving any new money on shares 
or deposits, and it is this action that Sir 
Cecil Crabbe has now taken against the 
Lloyds Permanent Society, against which 
he had already issued a “ stop order ” under 
the old act.. The Registrar now also has the 
power to petition the courts for a winding 
up order if he does not consider that a 
proper proportion of the funds is being used 
to repay depositors and investors. The 
chairman of Lloyds Permanent, Mr Robert 
Jones, has been quoted as saying that “ the 
society will repay every member every 
penny very quickly.” 

Mr Jones is also chairman of the Free- 
hold Land and Finance Company, which is 
now using the offices of the building society 
and is offering on short-term deposits 
interest of up to 83 per cent, payable with- 
out deduction of tax. In the brochure in- 
viting deposits the directors say that 
investors must choose a form of saving 
which offers them a worthwhile rate of 
interest combined with impregnable secu- 
rity. These, they claim, are offered by the 
company. But apart from saying that the 
policy of the company is principally to lend 
money on freehold property, the brochure 
does not contain a balance. sheet or any indi- 
cation of.the assets of the company. Inves- 
tors in the past have often been warned 
against putting money into companies which 
give little or no infofmation about their 
financial resources ; once again it needs 
to be emphasised that it is up to the Govern- 
ment to introduce the legislation to regulate 
the soliciting of deposits from the public as 
quickly as possible. 
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Ford Money Comes Over 


S TERLING is holding up fairly well as 1960 
comes to an end. Most of the with- 
drawal of foreign funds for window dressing 
of end-year balance sheets appears to have 
taken place already, and at the beginning of 
Christmas week the spot rate against the 
dollar held fairly firm, at around $2.80{?. 
The Continent and the United States seem 
to be taking a better view of the prospect 
than some circles in London. The main 
weakness in the exchanges this week has 
been the Canadian dollar, which dropped 
from a premium of 2 to 13 cents on the US 
dollar after the pre-Christmas budget 
(reported on page 1323). 

The past week has also seen the transfer 
of the funds to finance the Ford bid, but 
as this was arranged through the Bank of 
England it had no direct influence on the 
markets. The transfer will presumably pre- 
vent the usual fall in the reserves as a result 
of the end-year instalments on the North 
American postwar loans. Since the UK 
Treasury required Ford of Detroit to make 
the whole bid in sterling, the company has 
had to transfer the whole amount, of some 
$360 million. Since about 13 per cent of 
the outside shareholding is in the hands of 
American investors, there is likely to be a 
substantial counter-flow, of up ta $50 mil- 
lion or so ; but these American shareholders 
will have to sell through the security sterling 
market. In anticipation, security sterling has 
dropped to a discount of about one point. 


GERMANY 


The Policy that Failed 


HE German Bundesbank has carried its 

policy of openness a stage further than 
letting the public in on its decisions. In 
its report for November it lets it in on its 
dilemmas, putting faithfully on paper the 
conflicts between which it has been torn. 
With rather staggering frankness it admits 
that its policy has in large degree failed. 
The facts are simple. Earlier this year it 
increased its interest rates to curb domestic 
expansion. It hoped to prevent a con- 
current influx of exchange by administrative 
regulation such as prohibition of payment 
of interest on foreign deposits. ‘‘ However, 
it proved impossible to prevent foreigners’ 
money arriving in other forms,” and in all, 
German trade and industry secured no less 
than $1.15 billion.of foreign credits in the 
six months to end-October.- This was not 
only unwelcome externally, giving rise 
to “misunderstanding ” abroad ; it also 
offset the domestic effects of credit restric- 
tion. “In other words the raising of 


interest rates remained unsatisfactory as 
regards its internal result.” Faced with this 
dilemma, the Bundesbank cut Bank rate 
from 5 to 4 per cent in November—though 
it still waited on the Bank of England. 
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another reduction in the offing? This 
< the Bundesbank has taken what may 
preliminary step, reducing the rate on 
asury bills by } per cent to 3} per cent, 
ch with the swap premium of 1} per 

exactly cancels out the differential on 
y York. The Bundesbank is also looking 

early relief—for both ends of its 
slem of excessive liquidity, external and 
rnal—from the government programme 
apital exports. “In the course of a few 
iths” the Bundesbank report says, a 
of more than DM 4 billion (about $1 
on) should be available for aiding 
er-developed countries, and the Bundes- 
k says that steps have been taken to 
ain from all linking of the loans to 
chases of goods from Germany, which 
iid largely defeat the object of the 
cise. 


[EAT 


Problem of Plenty 


NTERNATIONAL trade in wheat and flour’ 


is increasing, but is making no impres- 
1 on exporters’ surplus stocks. Exports 
e from 35.3 million to 36 million metric 
s in the past season and the International 
1eat Council forecasts in its annual review 
‘urther increase of 1 million tons to a 
ord 37 million tons during 1960-61. 
cluding China’s large output, the world 
p is expected to rise by 6 million tons 
221 million tons in the current season. 
nerica, the biggest exporter, produced 
million tons more this year off the same 
‘eage, and Canada grew an extra 2 million 
1s. Australia has increased its acreage 
der wheat and should produce 1 million 
1s more, but Argentina will produce less. 
Altogether the four main exporters might 
oduce 9 million tons more wheat this sea- 
n, and on the Council’s assumptions about 
mestic needs and exports, they should be 
t with a record 60 million tons on their 
nds at the end of the season. Since 
ovember when the Council collected its 
formation, a further prospective drop of 
million tons in Argentina’s crop has been 


ported. After its poor harvest, Europe’s. 


iports might exceed the Council’s esti- 
ate, and an unduly cautious view might 
ave been taken of disposals on special 
rms to underdeveloped countries. 
Ordinary commercial business done by 
e four major exporters shows a disappoint- 
gly small increase over the past five years. 
Jhat growth in trade there has been is 
ainly due to “ assisted” exports, princi- 
lly from the United States.. In 1959-60 
ese rose from 8? million tons to 10} 
illion tons, 28 per cent of world imports, 
id were entirely responsible for last 
ason’s small growth in trade. The pro- 
ortion of straightforward commercial deals 
| declining fairly rapidly. The Council 
mncludes from its study of trade in two 
arlier years that bilateral arrangements are 
ubstantial and increasing, covering more 
han half the trade in 1958-59. 


BUSINESS NOTES 

Since in many countries farmers’ capacity 
to increase their productivity is likely to 
keep pace with any reductions in support 
programmes that governments can risk, the 
underdeveloped countries will remain the 
principal new outlets, and the “ assisted ” 
component in world trade can be expected 
to grow. _ America’s greater financial 
resources should continue to secure the 
greatest part of the growth in outlets for her. 
The Wheat Utilization Committee should 
play an important role in diminishing dis- 
ruption and promoting the orderly develop- 
ment of these outlets. In the long run, 
America might not be the only one to reap 
what is sown in this field. 


DRINK 
Whisky in Freedom 


coTcH whisky distillers can relax for 
Christmas in a rather more optimistic 
frame of mind than seemed likely earlier in 
the year. Sales of Scotch in the United 
States were 13 per cent higher in the first 
eight months of this year than they were a 
year before—which means an increase of 
about five per cent in total sales of Scotch 
—though shipments have fallen slightly, 
now that quotas for supplies have been 
abolished and the importers no longer need 
to carry such large stocks. Exports to some 
other markets, especially in Europe, have 
risen sharply, though they have fallen 
almost to nothing in what were such good 
markets as Venezuela and Cuba. Scotch, it 
would appear, is a symbol of oppression to 
the nationalists of the Caribbean, and one 
less firmly established in the public palate 
than Coca-Cola. 

Home sales do not satisfy the trade quite 
so much as exports. They are now about 
six per cent higher than last year, roughly 
back to the pre-war level. Exports are now 
nearly three times as large as before the 
war, so the contrast is a sharp one. Since 
Scotch came off quota last year it has not 
been able to win back many of the drinkers 
it had lost to gin in the 20 years of shortage 
during the war and after. Its share of con- 
sumers’ total spending on alcohol had fallen 
about 15 per cent between 1938 and 1959, 
and rose by little more than one per cent 
between 1959 and 1960. The trade there- 
fore hopes that the next time the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer thinks of reducing duty 
on drink, he will remember that spirits have 
not been given any relief in the past decade, 
and are still paying the peak rate of duty 
—24s. 7d. a bottle. 

Barring any such cut in duty, the dis- 
tillers may need to cut their present high 
production rate, which is adding to stocks 
at a rate of some 24 million proof gallons a 
year—compared with sales of around 28 
million gallons. Stocks now represent 
about eight years’ sales. Though much of 
this whisky has not yet matured, the present 
rate of distillation can only be justified on 
the assumption that whisky sales will rise at 
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10 per cent a year for the next six or seven 
years. If this does not happen once the 
market has settled down from the imme- 
diate effects of ending quotas, the present 
optimism of the trade may well evaporate. 


INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT 


Fair Treatment in 
Karachi 


A. to formulate an international 
{4 code to eliminate the non-business 
risks often associated with investment in 
underdeveloped countries have been as 
numerous as they have been unsuccessful. 
In Karachi this month five hundred busi- 
nessmen from twenty-eight capital exporting 
and capital importing countries met under 
the auspices of the International Chamber 
oi Commerce to “ exchange views ” on this 
problem. The Chamber had produced 
its “ Code of Fair Treatment” as long ago 
as 1949; but this was little more than a 
catalogue of investors’ rights. The Karachi 
conference marked the beginning of an 
attempt to bring in the borrowing countries, 
without which no agreement is worth while. 

The intention was not to formulate a new 
code but to reach agreement on certain 
underlying principles. In this the confer- 
ence seems to have been successful. Expro- 
priation was properly condemned as destroy- 
ing confidence, and it was urged that 
“ prompt, effective and adequate compensa- 
tion” should be given for such acts. Old 
and new investment should be treated alike, 
double taxation eliminated and the possi- 
bility of an_ international investment 
guarantee institution should be considered. 
These principles are by no means new, nor 
is the Chamber’s code the only runner in 
this field. The Council of Europe is at 
present studying proposals for an invest- 
ment statute in Africa, and OEEC has 
before it draft charters prepared by both the 
Swiss and West Germans. 

Meanwhile, action has been taken on a 
limited scale. Borrowers have incorporated 
assurances of equitable treatment for foreign 
investors within their statute law; the 
United States, Japan and West Germany 
have all introduced guarantee insurance for 
certain of the non-business risks their 
nationals face when investing abroad ; and 
in a number of instances direct agreements 
have been concluded between the lending 
and the borrowing country. The likelihood 
of a worth-while investment charter being 
generally accepted is still doubtful. An 
alternative solution would be the acceptance 
of the principle of arbitration by an inde- 
pendent court ; though many governments 
would object to offering foreign business 
exemption from local laws their own busi- 
nessmen have to observe. Ultimately a code 
of principles, whether guarded by arbitra- 
tion or secured by international charter, 
offers no protection against a country that 
is bent on ignoring them. 
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AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


No False Mirage 


S OMETHING that the British aircraft 

industry would much rather not be 
reminded of has just taken place in Aus- 
tralia: the Australians have bought French 
fighter aircraft to replace their vintage 
Sabres. The order is not a large one, only 
for 30 aircraft to be assembled in Australia, 
but it is one that the industry would have 
preferred to see go anywhere rather than to 
France. 

The Mirage III is a fighter in which the 
French have great faith, and rightly so. 
They pressed hard to have it adopted as 
Nato’s standard fighter but a number of 
Nato countries, including Western Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland and Italy, decided 
in favour of the Lockheed F. 104 which is 
now being built in those countries under 
licence. That decision had many critics, 
who went so far as to argue that the F. 104 
is not only very difficult to build but 
extremely difficult to fly; but this is not 
much comfort to the French industry which 
was left with an expensive aircraft and an 
inadequate home market—a situation that 
the British industry knows only too well. 
But recently the tide has begun to turn in 
the Mirage’s favour; the Australian order 
is the first major sale abroad and Switzer- 
land, which has rejected the more conven- 
tional British, American and Italian fighters 
has now narrowed its choice to the Mirage 
and the Swedish Draaken. 


UNIT TRUSTS 


Association Rules 


tr trusts are included in the terms of 
reference of the Jenkins Committee 
and their affairs are already strictly governed 
by Board of Trade regulations. These are 
being re-drafted, and now the Association 
of Unit Trusts, to which all the manage- 
ment groups except the Municipal and 
General belong, has issued its. own rules. 
When the conduct of unit trust affairs is 
under consideration by the Government, 
there is little that a voluntary association 
such as this can do except to indicate what 
is good practice. The only sanction the 
association can apply is to terminate mem- 
bership, and its rules have to be wide 
enough to accommodate the views of those 
who act as principals and those who act as 
agents in running a unit trust. 

But, in drafting its rules, the association 
has given a lead on one or two points. It 
says, for instance, that no member shall 
issue an advertisement “which misleads or 
tends to mislead the public.” Copies of all 
advertisements will have to be sent to the 
secretary of the association. It also requires 
a member to pay all proceeas from the sale 
of new units immediately into a bank 
account under the control of the trustee. 
And it insists that in buying back units 








BUSINESS NOTES 


the managers should pay the full repurchase 
price as calculated by reference to the Board 
of Trade regulations. 

Elsewhere, the association’s rules are not 
especially precise ; they are not certainly 
precise enough to satisfy the puritans of the 
movement. They give, for instance, only a 
slightly qualified blessing to the payment of 
commissions to agents, to block offers and 
to dealings by managers as principals in 
the creation as well as the re-purchase of 
units. Commissions are allowable, the asso- 
ciation says, so long as the public is told 
that they are being paid. Block offers are 
permitted, broadly so long as the units are 
sold at the offered price or the market 
valuation price, whichever is the lower. 
Some attempt is made in the rules to restrict 
the ability of managers to make a dealing 
profit by appropriating securities to the fund 
in advance of the creation of units but it is 
not prevented completely, as it would be if 
the association had adopted a rule that re- 
quired the managers to appropriate the 
securities at cost or current market value, 
whichever is the lower. But, at the moment, 
it would be inappropriate to criticise the 


association for not being more strict. It is- 


up to the Government, after hearing sub- 
missions from all sides, to decide whether 
or not unit trust regulations need to be 
tightened still more. 


DRUG PRICES 


Cease Fire 


an new drug price agreement an- 
nounced last Friday between the phar- 
maceutical industry and the Ministry of 
Health is a truce rather than a termination 
of a battle almost as old as the National 
Health Service itself. Drugs are as difficult 
to cost individually as refinery products are ; 
in addition the industry has a long tradition 
of averaging out costs over the range of 
products. Agreements to control the price 
of drugs sold to the NHS attempt, with 
varying success, to take these foibles into 
account ; and there is a feeling that up till 
now the industry has got the best of the 
bargain. The new agreement foreshadows 
two big changes, but it may take the best 
part of the year to discover how either of 
them will work. 

The first departure is the decision to 
waive in a good many cases the convenient 
formula that used export as a guide to home 
prices, export markets having proved a good 
deal less competitive than had been 
assumed. Now the Ministry will negotiate 
prices directly with the industry for at least 
half the drugs—starting with the antibiotics 
—that make up the £75 million yearly drug 
bill. Cynics will wait and see whether this 
does in fact lead to lower prices ; past ex- 
perience of direct negotiations of this kind 
have usually ended with the industry and 
the Ministry at each other’s throats. 

The second departure is a curb on the 
rule which allowed any new drug a three- 
year period free from price control, a breath- 
ing space during which the manufacturer 
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was able to charge what the market would 
bear and so recoup his research costs. 
Whether or not this encouraged the indus- 
try to multiply the number of new drugs 
in the past, from now on the formula will 
be tightened and no drug containing a mix- 
ture of old ingredients (old in this rapidly 
advancing industry being defined as five 
years) will qualify for the three-year period 
of grace. Neither the industry nor the 
ministry is this time prepared to risk a guess 
at how much, if anything, will be saved 
from the drug bill by these new pricing 
formule (which are infinitely more com- 
plicated than this description suggests) but 
they do represent a valiant effort to meet 
criticisms, especially those of the Public 
Accounts Committee. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Anglo Auto Finance is paying a final 
dividend of 15 per cent compared with a 
forecast of 10 per cent. Profits before tax, 
including Hodge Industrial Securities for 
seven months, were £152,662, compared 
with an estimate of not less than £138,000, 


* 


Lord Rootes, the chairman of the Dollar 
Exports Council, announced last week that 
the council is to extend its activities to 
20 more countries in the Caribbean and 
South America. In the future it will be 
called the Western Hemisphere Exports 
Council. 


* 


Whether or not the appointment of Dr 
Muhammad Salman as Minister of Oil in 
Iraq might hasten results from the nego- 
tiations between its government and the 
Iraq Petroleum Company, as some com- 
mentators have suggested, something to do 
so seems devoutly to be wished. Mr 
Herridge, the company’s chief negotiator, 
returned to London this week, after 
having secured another meeting with 
General Qasim. This was another marathon 
affair, lasting .6} hours; nothing was 
announced at the end of it except that it 
“ wound up the current round of negotia- 


tions on oil affairs”—which began in 
August. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 1345 and 1348 on: 
Dorman Long Whitehead Iron | 
Lancashire Steel Lancashire Cotton 
Montague Burton Trust Houses 
Guinness ~ Bass, Ratcliff 
Flowers Breweries 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 1346 and 1347 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page |348 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 1349 
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Another year 
of records tor the 
Woolwich 


Many new records were achieved by the Woolwich Equitable 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Building Society in its one hundred and thirteenth year which 
ended on 30th September, 1960. The number of new investors 
was nearly 25,000. Mortgage loans amounted to £34,681 ,853. The 
Society’s assets rose by £22,372,085 to £178,373,833. 


Referring at the Annual General Meeting on 1%ih December to the 
achievement of these records in a year marked by general financial strin- 
gency, Sir Thomas Spencer, the Chairman, commented that this “says 
much for the Society’s reputation for stability and service and for the 





@ LOANS TO HOME BUYERS. The mortgage 
loans of £34,681,853 made house purchase 
possible for over 19,000 owner-occupiers, includ- 
ing 6,155 purchasers of newly-built houses. Al- 
most 5,000 loans were made on pre-1919 houses 
underthe Government’s House Purchase Scheme. 
Great care is always taken to ensure that borrow- 
ers do not undertake obligations to the Society 
beyond their means. In fact, the vast majority of 
the Society’s borrowers meet their obligations 
with complete regularity. 

@ SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION. Commenting 
on the sound position disclosed by the Balance 
Sheet, the Chairman drew attention to the addi- 
tion of £500,000 to the General Reserve which 
now exceeded £7,000,000. Investments and Cash 


and Bank Balances together amounted to 
£23,976,361. 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
Equitable House, London, S.E.18. 


attractiveness of its investment terms’’. 


@ BRANCH OFFICE ORGANISATION. There 


has been a continued extension of the Branch 
Office Organisation on which the expansion and 
administration of the Society’s activities so 
greatly depend. Six new offices have been 
opened since the beginning of the year under 
review and there are now 48 Branches in full 
operation. Four additional offices are to be 
opened in 1961. The Society will then have an 
efficient office in almost every major city and 
town in the United Kingdom. 


CONFIDENT OUTLOOK. In conclusion, Sir 
Thomas Spencer said “The Board are confi- 
dent that the Society will continue, with both 
vigour and prudence, to expand and to afford 
its services to a steadily increasing number of 
borrowers and investors alike’. 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
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RAJAWELLA PRODUCE 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting of 
the Rajawella Produce Co. Ltd. was held on 
December 20th in London, Mr J. J. Saunders, 
chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement for the year ended June 30, 1960: 


The profit for the year, before taxation, is 
£201,424, an increase of £43,337 over the pre- 
vious year, a loss on Cocoa, and a reduced profit 
from Coconuts being more than offset by in- 
creased profits on Tea and Rubber. The sum of 
£116,250 is set aside for taxation, and the net 
cost of replanting, i.e., £16,526 is transferred to 
Replanting, Buildings and Machinery Reserve. 


After payment of Debenture interest and 
Preference dividend, and redeeming £2,850 of 
Debenture Stock at a cost of £2,003, there is 
left a sum of £55,589, of which £55,584 has been 
paid to the Ordinary Stockholders in interim 
dividends totalling 30 per cent. No final divi- 
dend will be recommended. 


Since the close of the year further heavy 
increases in taxation have been proposed in the 
Ceylon Budget, but we believe our provisions 
for taxation to be ample to cover all liabilities 
to date. 


CROP FIGURES 


Tea.—Weather conditions were on the whole, 
favourable, resulting in an increase of 407,825 
Ib over the crop for the previous year, and a 
reduction in estate costs of production of over 

4d. per Ib. The overall nett average price 
received by us was 3s. 1.35d. per lb, a decrease 
on the previous year of over 1d. a lb. Notwith- 
standing this, the estate profit from Tea was 
£26,000 higher than in the previous year. 


Rubber.—The crop increased by 141,905 Ib, 
and was all sold in Colombo at a net average 
of 2s. 2d. per Ib, the export duty having been 
increased during the year. This price was, how- 
ever, 7d. higher than the previous year, and the 
larger crops and higher price resulted in the 
estate profit from this commodity being £48,000 
greater, 


Cocoa.—At only 4,523 cwt, the crop was a - 


substantial failure. Although the rainfall for the 
season under review was not far short of the 
decennial average, the drought experienced 
during the previous season was the single most 
important factor contributing to this result 
which, combined with a decreased selling price, 
led to an estate loss of £9,700. Replanting of 
the old Cocoa areas in Cocoa, Coconuts and 
Coffee is proceeding as rapidly as our financial 
resources permit. The immature areas in these 
commodities were increased by 268 acres during 
the year. No subsidy is available for replanting 
these commodities (as it is in the case of Tea 
and Rubber), and heavy taxation militates 
against the rapid rehabilitation of the old Cocoa 
areas. We do not at present foresee any profit 
being obtained from Cocoa until the newly 
‘planted areas come into bearing. 


Coconuts.—The crop was 373,065 nuts fewer 
than in the previous year, again. due to the 
drought in 1957/58, and the price dropping by 
15s. Od. per 1,000 nuts, the estate profit showed 
a reduction of £7,420. 

Sundry Products.—These consist of Coffee, 
Pepper, Kapok, Nutmegs, Mace, Cloves and 
Cardamoms, and produced a profit of approxi- 
mately £2,000. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
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MALAYAN TIN DREDGING 


AND 


SOUTHERN MALAYAN TIN DREDGING 


The annual general meetings of Malayan Tin 
Dredging, Limited and Southern Malayan Tin 
Dredging, Limited were held on December 16th 
in London. 


The following are extracts from the Statement 
of the Chairman, Mr F. G. Charlesworth: 


MALAYAN TIN DREDGING LTD. 


The working profit for the year ended June 
30, 1960, amounted to £1,064,038, an increase 
of £757,176 on that of the preceding year. The 


‘principal factors contributing to this satisfactory 
_ result were the production from our new 


No. 44 Dredge and the progressive relaxation 
of Export Control during the year. After pro- 
viding £437,991 for taxation and other charges 
there remains a balance of £614,406, which, 
with the balance of £119,219 unappropriated at 
June 30, 1959, makes available £733,625. A 
final dividend of 74d. per share is recommended. 


During the year sales of 3,300 tons of tin 
concentrates were made. At the end of the 
year the Company held a stock of 420 tons of 
tin concentrates. 

I would warn Members that they should not 
conclude that because Export Control is not for 
the time being in force production during the 
current year will be increased. During the year 
under review No. 3a and No. 4a Dredges were 
working in ground which was above the average 
grade of our Kampong Gajah property. They 
have now worked their way into ground con- 
taining lower values and it is not expected that 
production during the current year will be as 
high as that during the year under review. 


RESERVES OF MINING LAND 


As a result of further boring of the undredged 
ground and experience in the operation of 
dredges on the property there has been a small 
increase in the estimated average dredging depth 
of the ground. The latest estimate is that, at 
June 30, 1960, the reserves amounted in round 
figures to 370 million cubic yards of ground. 
The estimated life of the property is at least 
35 years with three dredges in continuous 
operation. 

It has been our stated intention to equip the 
Kampong Gajah area with four large dredges. 


Our plans in this respect have been delayed by: 


the incidence of Export Control, and, having 
regard to that and the heavy capital cost 
involved in the installation of a modern deep 
digging dredge, it will be necessary, before pro- 
ceeding with our plans, to be assured that, if 
and when Export Control is again imposed, we 
shall, in the event of our installing a fourth 
dredge on this property, obtain an assessment 
covering its estimated production. 


At our Batu Gajah property there remained, 
at June 30, 1960, an area of 72 acres of un- 
dredged ground estimated to contain 44 million 
cubic yards of ground. 


INTERNATIONAL TIN AGREEMENTS 


The current International Tin Agreement 
expires at the end of June, 1961. At an Inter- 
national Tin Conference held during May and 
June this year the final draft of a Second Inter- 
national Tin Agreement to run for five years 


from July 1, 1961, was approved subject to 
ratification by the Governments of at least six 
producing countries and ts. Governments of at 
least nine consuming coururies. There can be 
little doubt that the Agreement will be ratified 
and come into force on Juiy 1, 1961. 


The new Agreement follows the lines of the 
current agreement with some changes, the most 
important of which is the reduction of the 
Buffer Stock from the equivalent of 25,000 tons 
of tin metal to 20,000 tons which initially is 
to consist of 12,500 tons of tin and the equiva- 
lent of 7,500 tons in cash. An innovation is 
that the Buffer Stock Manager is empowered 
to borrow on the security of the stock held with 
the result that, if conditions required it, the 
Buffer Stock could in fact be substantially larger 
than the Stock of 25,000 <ons provided for by 
the current Agreement. 


The reduction in the Buffer Stock under the 
new Agreement should in any event result in 
part of the contributions to the present Stock 
being repaid and it is possible that a substantial 
part if not the whole of the contributions made 
to the present Stock by Malayan producers will 
be repaid. But in this event producers will 
have subsequently to make contributions so that 
the new but smaller Buffer Stock could be 
financed 


‘It is hoped that West Germany and Japan 
which are consuming countries may become 
parties to the new Agreement but the USSR 
and China, which are producing countries, seem 
likely to remain outside the Agreement. The 
success of the new Agreement will, as in the 
past, very largely depend on the continued 
goodwill of the USA with its very large strategic 
stockpile of tin. 


GENERAL 

At the time of preparing this Address supplies 
of tin and demand for the metal appear to be 
approximately in balance and the London, cash 
price, which since July 1st has not been affected 
by operations of the Buffer Stock Manager, is, 
with small daily fluctuations, in the region of 
£800 a ton. It is evident that for some months 
past the level of supplies from Malayan pro- 
ducers has been maintained by current mine 
outputs aided by disposals from minehead stocks. 
These stocks are not inexhaustible but supplies 
from that source may to a large extent be 
replaced by increases in production resulting 
from the restarting of dredges and the reopen- 
ing of mines closed down during the period 
of Export Control. Doubt has been expressed 
whether some producing countries will be 
able to increase their productions. Any 
increase in demand or even maintenance of 
demand at the present level during the next 
few months might result in a shortage of the 
metal and, if the price. were to rise-to £830 a 
ton, in disposals from the Buffer Stock, which 
now contains 10,030 tons of tin. These con- 
siderations apply to the more immediate future 
and the position will be governed by the level 
of world industrial activity, particularly in the 
USA, which is the largest consumer of tin. 


SOUTHERN MALAYAN TIN 
DREDGING LTD. 
The working profit for the year ended June 
30, 1960, amounted to £734,835, an increase of 
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5692 on that of the preceding year. After 
ding £302,701 for taxation there remains 
ance of £431,353 which, with the balance 
propriated at June 30, 1959, makes avail- 
£488,248. 


final dividend of 73d. per share is recom- 
led. 


les of 2,735 tons of tin concentrates were 
- during the year. At the end of the year 
Company held a stock of 374 tons of tin 
entrates. 


. Members will be aware, Export Control 
d to be in force from October Ist last. If 
five dredges operating at the end of the 
under review can be maintained in con- 
us Operation throughout the current year 

expected that, in the absence of unfore- 
developments, production for the current 
should be higher than that during the year 
r review. 


ur main mining areas are the adjoining 
ong Tualang and Teja properties. At the 
of the year under review there remained on 
> properties an undredged area of 1,144 
; estimated to contain 88 million cubic 
s of ground which can be worked by the 
dredges at present operating on these 
erties. 


. addition, the Government has agreed to 
t | the Company a ene Lense over 400 


HEENAN GROUP | 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


he Fifty-eighth Annual General Meeting of 
nan Group Limited was held on December 
» at Worcester, Mr Charles L. Hill, the 
irman, presiding. The following is a summary 
‘is circulated statement: 


‘he Group net profit, before taxation, of 
4,387, exceeds the record achieved last year 
£521,469. After providing for taxation, 
ch takes £281,639 against £262,589, the net 
fit of the Group is £282,748 compared with 
8,880. 


“he whole of the share capital of Armstrong, 
vens & Son Ltd., of Willenhall and Birming- 
1, was acquired during the year. The 
ounts do not include a full year’s earnings 
this new subsidiary. 


‘he Group order position is most satisfactory 
h a balance of orders outstanding at the close 
the year of £4,400,000. Orders received dur- 
the year from home and overseas exceeded 
million. The subsidiaries are well repre- 
ted abroad, but the support of directors and 
cutives is often necessary ; on average two 
‘rseas visits have been made every week 
ering all Europe, Russia, the Middle East, 
rth and South Africa, North and South 
1erica, India and Pakistan. 


REVIEW OF OPERATING COMPANIES 


Heenan and Froude Limited has had an active 
ir with demand for most of its specialised 
nufactures at a high level and with production 
1ited only by the shortage of skilled men. 


Engine Test Plant: An important advance has 
en made in the field of hydraulic dynamo- 
‘ters after three years of development. Known 
the P.T. Dynamometer, the first production 
ydel has been installed at London Airport for 
3A. Jet engine test plant for Conway engines 
s been supplied to Rolls-Royce Ltd., another 
very modern design to Aerolineas Argentinas. 
gh-speed Froude Dynamometers have been 
ported to Europe with ratings as high as 
5000 h.p. at 10,000 r.p.m. and a new type of 


” Ration: Giw Femnat Walle. 
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acres of mining land contained in the Kinta 
River Reserve on completion of deviation of the 
river. A large part of the deviation has been 
completed and the river turned into it. The 
remainder will be completed when the ground 
into which the river is to be diverted has been 
dredged. This area of 400 acres is estimated 
to contain an additional 38 million cubic yards 
of ground which can also be worked by the five 
operating dredges. 


At June 30, 1960, the estimated life of the 
undredged ground at these properties was 104 
years with five dredges in continuous full 
production. 


Recent boring of the dredged ground on these 
properties has disclosed that there is a large 
area with extensive underlying areas of un- 
dredged ground below the dredging depth of 
the dredges now operating which it may be 
profitable to rework with a deeper digging large 
capacity dredge. 


At the Company’s property known as West 
Degong Road there is a selected area of 520 
acres estimated to contain in round figures 59 
million cubic yards of ground which will pro- 
vide a dredging life of approximately 185 years 
for the dredge transferred to that property. If 
an area of 206 acres containing lower values, 
which is adjacent to the selected area, is also 
worked a further life of approximately cight 
years will be added. 


Eddy-Current Couplings ; Sales rose to a new 
record level and these couplings are being con- 
stantly applied to new industries finding useful 
applications for this speciality. 

Industrial Coolers ; Sales were up by a third 
on the previous year. 

Automatic Wire and Strip Forming Machines: 
Sales remained steady at the previous year’s level. 

Municipal Engirieering: Several contracts 
are in hand and a number of promising projects 
are under consideration. 


Fielding and Platt Limited ended the year 
with a good order book, the bulk of current 
contracts being for delivery within twelve 
months. The prospects for maintaining a 
satisfactory order book appear reasonably good. 
Two large presses have been delivered and a 
complete hydraulic power installation despatched 
to the Durgapur Steel Works. An entirely new 
design of self-contained extrusion press has been 
delivered to the Midlands and a large order 


received for three extrusion presses for Switzer- 
land. 


Court Works Limited, specialists in malleable 
iron and grey iron casting, has well maintained 
its output and sales. An additional mechanised 
foundry is being built for the production of 
pearlitic and blackheart malleable castings. 

Morton Machine Co. Ltd. had a satisfactory 
year’s trading. The order book position is very 
healthy and prospects for the coming year 
encouraging. 

Iwel Engineering Limited increased its sales 
of Abattoir and Animal By-Product equipment 
and orders received were up by over a third, 
nearly half of the total being for export. 


The order books of Armstrong, Stevens & Son 
Ltd. have been considerably improved since the 
acquisition of this new subsidiary in January. 

Associated Locomotive Equipment Ltd. con- 
tinues to experience difficult trading conditions 
and its future depends upon new products out- 
side the railway field. 


The report was adopted and a final dividend 
of 8 per cent on the increased ordinary capital 
was approved. 
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BARBER TEXTILE 
CORPORATION 
LIMITED 
YEAR ENDED—3lst JULY, 1960 
Consolidated Accounts Show 
£ 
Issued Share Capital 
4s. Ordinary Shares 991,774 
Reserves and Undistributed 
Profits ... 1,546,302 
Surplus (including Net ia 
Current Assets, £1,198,193 
and Government Securi- 
ties £59,761) 2,538,076 
Profits 324,656 
Taxation 130,498 
Profits (net) 194,158 
Dividends (net) 91,119 


Paid on Ordinary (subject 
to Income Tax) ...  . is 


Increase in Undistributed 


Profits .. 103,039 


W. & C. FRENCH 


The annual general meeting of W. & C. 
French Limited was held on December 16th 
in London, Mr Charles S. French (the chair- 
man) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The loss we are experiencing on our largest 
Civil Engineering Contract has been responsible 
for the extremely disappointing results of the 
year under review. It causes the immediate 
future outlook to be very discouraging and in 
the opinion of the Directors the Accounts for 
the current year ending March 3lst next will in 
all probability disclose a loss. 


Work carried out on the Contract in question, 
the construction for the LCC of a Sewage Dis- 
posal Works at Crossness, in Kent, represented 
about one-seventh of the total volume of work 
for the year. 

After referring to the reasons for the heavy 
losses the Company were incurring on the Cross- 
ness contract. the chairman continued: 


The larger part of the Company’s Contracting 
business continues to be profitable, subject to the 
proviso that the margin of profit on Contracts 
obtained by open tender is now at a lower level 
than in the past. Consequently, the impact of 
loss arising from a contract, such as Crossness, 
is most severe, 


The Trading Profit amounted to £426,018, 
which compares with £569,641 for the preceding 
year. Net Profit fo: the year of £68,023, which 
compared with £253,227 for last year, shows a 
drop of £185,204. 


The report was adopted and a dividend of 3} 
per cent was approved. 
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CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF SOUTH AFRICA 


PROFITS AGAIN A RECORD 


MR ROBERT ANNAN FORESHADOWS INCREASING REVENUE 


The Annual General Meeting of The Con- 
solidated Gold Fields of South Africa, Limited, 
was held on December 15th in London. 


Mr Robert Annan, the chairman, presided 
and, in the course of his speech, said: 

The Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Ltd., is now the main operating company of the 
Group, having absorbed New Consolidated Gold 
Fields, Ltd., the subsidiary through which all 
its Operations were carried out for many years. 
In consequence, we are now able to present one 
set of accounts covering all the activities of the 
Group. 

The next stage has been to separate the 
conduct of its business into two main streams, 
the African and the Non-African. 


On the African side, all the administrative - 


and technical services which we provide to the 
various mining companies are now performed 
by Gold Fields of South Africa Ltd., a wholly- 
owned subsidiary reviving the name of the 
original company started by Cecil Rhodes. It 
is of South African registration with its Board 
of Directors in Johannesburg, and it has com- 
bined the local staffs of New Consolidated Gold 
Fields, New Union Goldfields and The Anglo- 
French Exploration Co., Ltd. 


We also own the entire share capital of Gold 
Fields Finance Company (S.A.) Ltd., formerly 
_ New Union Goldfields, which gives us a mining 
finance company of South African registration 
with a portfolio of mining and industrial 
investments. 

The acquisition of these companies, together 
with the purchase of a block of our shares by 
the South African Mutual, Finance Corporation 
(Pty:), Ltd., has brought to us a substantial body 
of shareholders in the Union. This participa- 
tion by South African capital in the go!d mining 
industry through our Group is a welcome 
development. 

The Anglo-French Exploration Co. Ltd., in 
which we also own the entire capital and whose 
business is on similar lines to our own, con- 
tinues its independent existence. 


The activities of the Group are now wide- 
spread and we have felt it desirable that our 
interests in Australia, Canada, the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America 
should be held through one company. For this 
purpose, The Gold Fields American Develop- 
ment Co. Ltd., a wholly-owned subsidiary 
formed in 1911, has been renamed Gold Fields 
Mining & Industrial Ltd. Its capital has been 
’ increased and it has recently issued £5 million 
7 per cent Debenture Stock for the finance of 
further expansion. It has transferred to the 
parent company practically the whole of the 
South African investments which it previously 
held and has acquired from it the whole of the 
business of The H.E. Proprietary Ltd. with its 
industrial subsidiaries. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Dealing now with the accounts and first with 
the Group Balance Sheet, the issued capital has 
increased by 3,043,000 Ordinary shares. At 
June 30th the book cost of the Group’s Invest- 
ments was £23 million. It included this year 
the investments held by new subsidiary com- 
panies, and this accounted for most of the 
increase of £7 million. The Stock Exchange 


value of quoted investments at £38.6 million 
was increased by only £3 million due to the 
substantial fall in the price of gold mining 
shares which occurred since December 31st 
last, when the total stood at over £50 million. 


It is most pleasing to be able to report that 
the profits of the Group are once again a record. 
For the first time in the history of the Company 
the profits before tax have exceeded £5 million. 
Although each main source of our income has 
shown an increase, we regard as particularly 
satisfactory the increase of £14 million in 
Dividends and Interest from Investments. This 
is partly due to the contribution made by the 
investments held by the three new subsidiary 
companies, but in the main it reflects the 
increased dividends on our holdings in the Far 
West Rand and Orange Free State and the 
resumption of dividends by the platinum 
companies. The new industrial and mining 
interests which we have acquired all had a 
satisfactory year’s trading. Their contribution 
to Group profits for the year, before providing 
for tax and their investment depreciation, 
amounted to £995,000. This does not include 
pre-acquisition profits of about £200,000. 

After making an appropriation to General 
Reserve and after taking into account unappro- 
priated profits brought forward, there remains 
available the sum of £3,145,000. Your 
Directors recommend the payment of a final 
dividend of 3s. 9d. per Ordinary share less tax, 
thus maintaining the previous year’s total of 
5s. per share on the considerably increased 
capital. The Preference and Ordinary divi- 
dends will require £14 million, thus leaving 
approximately the same amount of unappro- 
priated profits, namely £14 million, to be carried 
forward to next year. 


As you know, your Board also recommend a 
Capitalisation Issue of one new Ordinary share 
for every ten such shares now held. The profits 
of the Group during the current year to date 
have been satisfactory, and provided they con- 
tinue to be so, then in the absence of new or 
unforeseen factors beyond their control, your 
Board expect to be able to maintain the present 
annual rate of dividend, namely 5s. per share, 
on the ordinary capital as increased by this 
issue. 


OPERATIONS IN AFRICA 


Coming now to operations in Africa, the 
gold mining industry has made steady and 
uninterrupted progress in the past year. The 
tonnage of ore milled, the working profits and 
the total of dividends declared have all reached 
record figures. The supply of labour was ample 


and industrial relations in the industry main- 


tained their long unbroken record of peace. 
The recent unrest in certain urban areas has 
not affected the mining industry at all. 


In our own Group the output of gold for the 
year reached a new record and at 3.6 million 
fine ounces represents roughly one-tenth of 
current “free world” production. Indications 
are that it will show further rises in the years 
immediately ahead. Our aggregate dividend 
income from South African gold holdings has 
shown a further rise. We hold shares in a 
number of companies whose mines are planning 
further expansion of output and whose dividends 
are expected to grow. 


NON-AFRICAN INTERESTS 


Gold Fields Mining & Industrial Ltd. has 
taken over the administration of our group 
interests outside of Africa. Registered in Great 
Britain it has local managements in New York, 
Toronto and Sydney, and a number of operating 

In the United States, Buell Engineering Co., 
Inc., specialises in the design and manufacture 
of equipment for the collection of industrial 
dust either for the recovery of valuable material 
or for the avoidance of air pollution. It has 
recently acquired the business of the Northern 
Blower Company in order to add to its range 
of equipment and has formed a United King- 
dom subsidiary, Ambuco Limited, to develop 
its business in the sterling area. Its business 
has suffered from the slackening of new con- 
struction in the United States, but the volume 
of orders is now showing some improvement. 


In England, Gold Fields Mining & Industrial 
operates two industrial subsidiaries. Metalion, 
wholly owned, is a metal finishing business 
established twenty-six years ago. Its factory 
in London is working to capacity and its profits 
are well maintained. 


Alumasc, in which we cwn 89 per cent, 
operates a process for low-pressure die casting 
of aluminium, with a factory at Burton Latimer, 
Northants. Of a variety of products, casks for 
the brewery and soft drink trade with patented 
ancillary service equipment are, at present, the 
most important, but other lines are also being 
developed. The factory, recently extended, is 
working at top pressure and profits, in conse- 
quence, show a substantial increase. 


THE FUTURE 


As to the future, we look to it with confidence. 
Our investment in the gold mining industry 
of South Africa is predominantly in the newer 
mines which have still to reach their peak and 
in others which have yet to begin production, 
so that we can expect increasing revenue from 
dividends in the near future. We are also 
keeping up our exploration in the search for 
new mines to replace the old. In saying this 
I am well aware that South Africa has compli- 
cated political, social and economic problems. 
It is not easy for any government in South 
Africa to frame and carry out a policy aimed at 
higher standards of civilisation for all its peoples, 
while preserving security for all. Recent events 
in other parts of Africa have shown only too 
clearly that too rapid political advancement of 
the native peoples can have disastrous results. 
With the present widely varied levels of educa- 
tion and civilisation it is inevitable that the 
State must, for the time being, differentiate in 
measures applied to its inhabitants. Against 
this background we are encouraged to note 
that there is now in South Africa a new willing- 
ness to examine the problems afresh. It would 
be a mistake to overlook the real progress that 
has been and is being made in the education, 
housing and standards of living of Africans in 
the Union. 


The report was adopted, and at a subsequent 
Extraordinary General Meeting proposals for 
the one-in-ten scrip issue and the increase in 
the authorised capital by the creation of 1 million 
Ordinary shares of £1 each were approved. 
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PROCEA PRODUCTS 
LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE OF 
COMPETITION 


‘he twenty-fourth annual general meeting of 
cea Products Limited was held on Decem- 
15th in London, Dr D. W. Kent-Jones, BSc, 
IC (the Chairman) presiding. 


n the course of his circulated statement the 
airman referred to his visit in May of this 
r to Australia and the United States which 
described as “very fruitful.” He also com- 
nted on another important matter which had 
en place during the year under review, namely 
raising of additional capital and the obtain- 
of an official quotation on the London Stock 
change. He added: The Company now has 
ully paid up capital .of £250,000 and, as will 
remembered, the additional capital will be 
zely used for the modernisation of our fac- 
ies. 


Last year we were glad to announce the 
hest profits up to then ever made by the 
mpany, namely £88,616, after providing de- 
ciation and Directors’ remuneration, but 
fore tax. In the Advertisement in May of 
s year, in which we estimated the profits, we 
t it wise to mention that, judging from the 
ding in the first six months of our year, we 
pected the profit to be a little below the record 
ure of 1959, and a forecast of £75,000 was 
ide. However, trading improved during the 
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last six months to August, 1960, so that it is 
gratifying for us again to report a record figure 
for this year of £89,391, to which has to be 
added interest of £1,696, totalling £91,087. 
Higher taxation has, however, resulted in the 
profits after tax being some £3,000 lower than 
last year. 


After drawing attention to the strengthened 
position of the Balance Sheet and the strength 
of the Company’s liquid resources, the Chair- 
man continued: The Directors are recommend- 
ing a final dividend of 8 per cent (on the en- 
larged capital of £250,000) thus making the 


same rate of dividend (12} per cent) but on the 


higher issued capital. 


Commenting on sales, the Chairman said: 
The life blood of the Company is naturally sales 
and these, in spite of severe competition, have 
remained satisfying and indeed shown some 
progress in recent months. The well-liked 
Slimcea loaf is now firmly established as a 
recognised item in the Bread Trade. 


As I said last year, nobody can forecast what 
legal standards may eventually be laid down 
for such speciality bread; and the effect these 
may have on sales, but I am confident that the 
public have clearly shown to those who have to 
make decisions the real demand for the Slimcea 
loaf, with its special virtues, which are clearly set 
out and not exaggerated’ or overstressed. 


Last year we were handicapped by lack of 
capital. This is not so today, but it is hard to 
forecast what finally will be the effect of the 
manufacturing changes we are making. How- 
ever, we had to make changes to meet competi- 
tion, and we are confident in the policy we are 
pursuing. 


The report was adopted. 
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M‘KECHNIE BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


INCREASE IN TRADING PROFITS 


The. annual general meeting of M¢Kechnie 
Brothers Limited was held on December 15th 
in Liverpool, Mr John Duncan M°Kechnie (the 
Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


I am very pleased to report that the Group’s 
trading profit before taxation amounted to 
£1,369,592, compared with £943,834 in 1958/59, 
an improvement of £425,758. The rise in the 
price of copper resulted in an appreciation of 
about £90,000 in the value of our stocks. 
Copper has fallen since the end of the year, but 
our Stock Reserves are considered to be 
adequate. 


It will be noted that taxation was higher at 
£598,940 compared to £326,783; the reduced 
capital expenditure during the year has resulted 
in obtaining lower capital allowances than in the 
previous year. The overall improvement in 
profits after taxation was £153,601. 


Capital expenditure on plant and buildings 
during the year amounted to £546,765, of which 
about £458,000 was spent in the UK and the 
balance overseas. Our capital commitments at 
July 31, 1960, were £124,000. Since the end of 
the year the Board has authorised further expen- 
diture of about £150,000 on extensions to build- 
ings at Aldridge, and it has under consideration 
other capital requirements for plant and build- 
ings here and overseas. We have adequate re- 
sources to meet the projected expenditure. 


In view of the larger profit available for dis- 
tribution, the Board has decided to recommend 
that the Final Dividend be increased from 10 
per cent to 124 per cent. This, together with 
the interim Dividend of 5 per cent already paid, 
will make a total of 174 per cent for the year. 
The Board is also recommending a distribution 
of 5 per cent out of non-taxable profits. 


Our liquid resources were increased to 
£760,000 from £246,000 last year. This im- 
provement was partly due to a cash adjustment 
arising out of the exchange with The Delta 
Metal Co, Ltd., of 49 per cent of the equity of 
M‘Kechnie Brothers South Africa (Pty.) Ltd., 
for a 49 per cent interest in Non-Ferrous Tube 
Co. (Pty.) Ltd. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


We completed our first full year since brass 
extrusions were transferred to our new factory 
at Aldridge, and this was reflected in the results. 
We have the latest equipment there which gives 
an all-round improvement in working conditions 
and efficiency. We are now supplying the quality 
of product and service modern industry 
demands and it is our aim to offer an even 
better service to our customers in the coming 
year. 


The corrective measures taken at our Widnes 
works have brought improved results but there 
is still a great deal to be done there to achieve 
the standard of efficiency required, and new 
equipment was ordered during the year which, 
it is hoped, will reduce manufacturing costs in 
due course. 


Both our Stratford works and our subsidiary, 
The Worcester Brass Co. Ltd., increased their 
profits. Our other subsidiary, Aluminium Die 
Castings (Birmingham) Ltd., has still to contri- 
bute to the Group profits but it is expected that 
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this stage will be reached in the not too distant 
future. 


OVERSEAS 


During the year I visited our South African 
New Zealand and Canadian factories. 


The South African Company’s profits were a 
record and its tie-up with The Delta Metal 
Company’s subsidiaries, which was reported 
in my letter to the shareholders dated March 
31, 1960, will undoubtedly strengthen its posi- 
tion in that country. 


The New Zealand Company has made good 
progress, but our efforts.to develop into other 
non-ferrous lines have been hampered by New 
Zealand Government controls. There is, how- 
ever, scope for further expansion in our 
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present operations and since the end of the year 
we have been giving the matter serious con- 
sideration. 


The Canadian Company is taking longer to 
re-establish its trading than originally antici- 
pated. It has made some progress and the busi- 
ness has possibilities on a long-term basis. 


CURRENT YEAR 


Although the Group’s trading for the first 
three months of the year compares favourably 
with last year’s results for the same period, 
there has been an easing off in the demand for 
our metal products and the outlook has become 
too uncertain to attempt any forecast for the 
twelve months. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 








NEVILLE DEVELOPMENTS 


YEAR OF OUTSTANDING PROGRESS 


The seventh Annual General Meeting of 
Neville Developments Limited was held on 
December 15th in Birmingham, Mr G. Roland 
Dawes, FCA, FCWA (the Chairman), presiding, 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


This is the third Directors’ Report and State- 
ment of Accounts since the Company’s shares 
were introduced upon the Birmingham Stock 
Exchange. It is also the third time in succes- 
sion that the Group Profit has more than 
doubled that of the preceding year. 


The year to March 31st last was quite out- 
standing as a year of progress and of oppor- 
tunity. We were able to carry out some very 
successful transactions in securities, property 
and otherwise as opportunity arose. 


Our Subsidiary Company, Neville Industrial 
Consultants Limited, specialising in Industrial 
Management, including Factory Layout, 
Management Selection, Work Study and Pro- 
duction and Cost Control, did good work for 

_ clients and for our own Subsidiaries. A number 








of additional qualified specialists have been 
engaged to meet the increasing demand for the 
services of this Company. 


All our Trading Subsidiaries made splendid 
progress and showed improved results. 


The Issuing House and Finance side of the 
Group was kept busy and it was our privilege 
to sponsor several highly successful issues and 
carry through a number of mergers and schemes 
for mitigating the burden of taxation. 


Here again we are continually engaging 
further qualified Staff to deal with our expand- 
ing activities. 

We have many matters on hand and this year 
should prove to be a successful one, but I do 
not expect profits comparable with those shown 
for the year to March 31, 1960. 


In view of the fact that the Financial side of 
our business is particularly subject to factors 
which cannot be accurately predicted it would 
be imprudent for me to make a forecast beyond 
saying that I am confident that Group Profits 
for the current year will be in excess. of those 
for the year ended March 31, 1959. 


The report was adopted and the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man, Directors and Staff. 


LONDON CITY & MIDLAND 
PROPERTIES LIMITED 


New Acquisitions and Increasing Rental Income 





Extracts from Sir A. S. Comyns Carr’s circulated Statement. 


Gross Profit ..._... 
Net Profit cen. dees 
Ordinary Dividend 


1959 1960 
° months income) 
£90, £162,977 
£58,262 £109,971 
30% 50% 


ACQUISITIONS during the year totalled approximately £773,000 yielding 
approximately £83,000 gross in a full year—only 60% is shown this year. 
Modern blocks of flats costing £500,000 and yielding £57,000 gross per annum 
have been acquired since 30th June, 1960. 

DE-CONTROL of properties continues but over 70% of the Group’s properties are 
still controlled, leaving scope for a continuous growth in income. 


REVALUATION of all the properties is being considered. This would show a 


su n ncrease Over book values. 


BONUS ISSUE of 1 for 1 has been authorised. 
CAPITAL. Authorised Capital increased from £250,000 to £1,000,000 of which 


is now issued. 


PROSPECTS. Improved results are predicted for future years. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


RECORD GROWTH OF BUSINESS 


At the twenty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of the shareholders in Dublin, on December 
14th, the Chairman, Dr J. P. Beddy, in the 
course of his statement said: 


When addressing you last year I said that 
the Balance Sheet showed total assets at £6.1 
million which was the highest level they had 
hitherto reached and that the increase of £1.8 
million in assets during the year was the highest 
in the history of the Company. To a greater 
extent this can be said of the year now under 
review since at October 31st last total assets at 
£8.3 million were greater than those at ‘the 
corresponding date in 1959 by £2.2 million.. The 
increase in aésets has been financed almost 
wholly by the issue, at ‘intervals during the 
year, of additional Share Capital of £14 million 
and by additional borrowings of £4 million. 
Both amounts were provided by the Minister 
for Finance. 


In addition to the total Balance Sheet figure 
of £8.3 million, the Company’s commitments 
and contingent liabilities at October 31st last 
amounted to slightly over £6 million. 


Secured loans, which rose by over £1.7 mil- 
lion, accounted for the greater part of the 
increase in assets and now represent the largest 
single category of assets. Investments, however, 
also increased, the Balance Sheet figure being 
£231,000 over that of the previous Balance 
Sheet. This sum is a net figure representing the 
difference between investments of £434,000 
acquired during the year, and investments which 
were sold during the year at a profit of over 
£23,000. 


Greater activity and interest in the market for 
Irish industrial securities enabled your Com- 
pany to sponsor for Unidare Limited the. first 
public issue of Redeemable Preference Shares. 
The issue was oversubscribed and the response 
indicated considerable interest in a redeemable 
fixed-interest industrial share. The Unidare 
issue was followed by a public issue last week by 
Pye (Ireland) Limited of similar shares which 
we underwrote and I am glad to say that the 
issue was also oversubscribed. It is probable 
that we shall underwrite an issue of Redeemable 
Preference Shares by another well-known Com- 
pany early in the New Year. 


Machinery, equipment and chattels under hire- 
purchase contracts have increased by 31 per cent. 
If commitments are taken into account the in- 
crease would be 76 per cent. Demand for our 
hire-purchase facilities continues at a satisfactory 
level and we consider that there is scope for 
considerable expansion in this field. 


Of the £640,000 appearing in the Balance 
Sheet in respect of Reserves and Profit and Loss 
Account Balance at October 31st last, £505,000 
represents Reserves. This sum is clearly in- 
adequate since it is only 6.5 per cent of loans, 
investments and hire-purchase balances, and 6.1 


per cent of capital employed. Because of this, 


your Directors recommend that the available 
profits for the year should be used to strengthen 
Reserves. 
Gross revenue for the year rose by 53 per cent 
to the highest figure in the Company’s history. 
Administrative expenses increased by over 
£9,000 mainly because of increased staff. Net 


profit’ before loan interest and taxation was just 
short of £300,000. 


From the net profit should be deducted bank 
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d loan interest and provision for taxation. 
nk and loan interest is up by £8,000 
cause of increases in borrowings and in 
erest rates during the year; taxation is up 
cause of increased profits. These two items 
ounting to £169,000 absorb 56 per cent of 
t profits, leaving a balance of £131,000. Add- 
zy the amount brought forward from the 
evious year, a total of £135,524 has to be dealt 
th. Your Directors propose that of this sum 
2,537 be used to write off the amount appear- 
z in the Balance Sheet as stamp duty and fees 
1 imcreased Authorised Capital and that 
20,000 be transferred to Reserves, leaving 
987 to be carried forward. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


MINWORTH. METALS: 
LIMITED 


CONTINUED STEADY GROWTH 


The 20th annual general meeting of Minworth 
etals Limited was held on December 16th in 
oyndon, Sir John Fox, OBE (the Chairman), 
esiding. 

The following is his circulated report: 


Again it is my pleasure to present to you 
ccounts that reflect the steady growth of the 
roup. 


I have pointed out in previous years that, 
hilst Ferro-Tungsten is an important item of 
ir production its price fluctuations do not 
fect our results to the extent they did some 
vars ago. However, no report would be com- 
ete without some mention of these changes. 
rom the opening price of 8s. 7d. per lb., the 
rice fluctuated to 12s. Id. at the year end. 
his overall rise resulted in some stock gain, 
ut this was slight and contributed little to the 
creased profit figure which was due to 
creased trading. 


Our products are used in the manufacture 
f quality steel and our results to a great extent 
flect the prosperity of the Steel Industry, pro- 
ided that we are in a position to meet the 
emand as it arises: 


FUTURE VIEWED WITH CONFIDENCE 


The money we spent on development in pre- 

ious years has enabled us to meet the increased 
umnover of the year under review. We have 
ull confidence that in the years ahead the 
emand for our products will continue to 
ncrease and during the current year we have 
lans for further capital expenditure. 


The charge for UK Taxation in 1960 is 
88,431. After deducting this Tax charge and 
aking account of the expenses of the Capital 
ssue and taxation provisions of previous years 
10 longer required there is left in the Group 
n amount of £91,124 available for appropria- 
ion. Your Directors feel justified in recom- 
nending a Dividend of 30 per cent on the 
ncreased Capital requiring £50,376 after deduc- 
ion of Income Tax, and they propose that the 
valance of £40,748 be retained for use in the 
usiness of the Group. 

I am pleased to report that trading results for 
he current year are satisfactory. 

Again on behalf of the Shareholders and the 
3oard, I would thank our Management and Staff 
vithout whose co-operation these results could 
10t have been achieved. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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United Breweries 
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. LIMITED 


(formerly Northern Breweries of Great Britain Limited) 


MR H. L. BRADFER-LAWRENCE REVIEWS DEVELOPMENTS AND 
FUTURE PLANS 


The First Annual General Meeting of United 
Breweries Limited was held on December 19th 
in London, Mr H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence (the 
Chairman) presiding. 

In the course of his circulated statement, the 
Chairman said that the first,Report and Accounts 
of the Company covered only six months, and 
included only those subsidiary companies which 
became members of the Group. up to the end of 
September, viz., Hammonds United Breweries 
Limited, Hope and Anchor Breweries Limited, 
John Jeffrey & Company Limited, George 
Younger & Son, Limited, John Fowler & Com- 
pany, Limited, William Murray & Company, 
Limited, Webbs (Aberbeeg) Limited and John 
Aitken & Company (Falkirk) Limited. 


Comparative figures may not in the present 
circumstances have much significance. How- 
ever, the home sales of all the companies of the 
Group, with one minor exception, showed 
increases over the corresponding six months of 
the previous year, the average being 6.9 per cent. 
Bearing in mind the appalling weather during 
July, August and September, 1960, we consider 
this sales performance is satisfactory. More- 
over, current sales since the beginning of 
October also show an increase on those of a 
year ago. 


The results of the first six months’ trading 
are very satisfactory ; however, they include the 
summer period when sales, whatever the 
weather, are relatively good. They should not 
be regarded, therefore, as strictly proportionate 
to half a full year’s trading. The profits of 
Aitken, which joined the Group on September 
24th, are included only to the extent of one 
week’s trading. 


There has not been much opportunity in so 
short a time to reap many of the benefits of 
operating on a larger scale. In all the circum- 
stances your Directors have decided to recom- 
mend an Ordinary dividend for the six months 
of 54 per cent (less tax). 


The aggregate of the profits after tax of the 
companies constituting the Group at September 
30, 1960, for the year to that date amounted to 
£1,013,569, after allowing for the estimated 
annual cost of financing the cash consideration 
of Aitken. After preference dividends of 
£81,520, there would be available for Ordinary 
dividends £932,049. 


All the freehold and leasehold licensed proper- 
ties of the Group, except those which had been 
revalued within the last ten years, are included 
in the Consolidated Balance Sheet at recent 
professional valuations. 


The resulting surplus over existing book 
values, amounting to approximately £6.4 
million, has been transferred to Capital Reserve, 
from which nearly £2.9 million excess of cost 
of shares in subsidiaries over net asset value 
and other goodwill items has been written off. 
Current liabilities, and the bank position gener- 
ally, largely reflect the fact that three of the 
companies merged in the period carried sub- 
stantial bank overdrafts, and another was 
acquired partly for cash. In addition, consider- 
able sums were spent in buying important 
licensed houses, both individually and in blocks, 


and in improving and expanding plants. Com- 
mitments during the current financial year will 
also be considerable. Your directors are there- 
fore taking steps to fund this indebtedness, and 
to raise additional money for further expansion. 
(Details have since been published.) 


NEW ACQUISITIONS 


The pattern of our development up to Octo- 
ber 8th was set out in the Progress Report issued 
to members on that date. This report covered 
all acquisitions up to and including James Calder 
& Company (Brewers) Limited, of Alloa, whose 
figures are not of course included in the accounts 
as the merger was not effected until after the 
close of the financial period. It remains there- 
fore to report on subsequent activities; two 
further offers are currently with the shareholders 
of the companies concerned and at the time of 
writing over 75 per cent acceptances have been 
received in each case. Ulster Brewery Company 
Limited, with which we have already established 
a growing trade, is the only brewery in Northern 
Ireland. We hope, in due course, to build up 
local production and expand the sales of our 
products with substantial economies in transport 
costs. J. G. Thomson & Company Limited, of 
Leith and Glasgow, is one of the oldest wine 
and spirit businesses in Scotland, and we look 
forward to its becoming the focal point of our 
wine and spirit interests in that country. These 
offers involve, in respect of Ulster, the payment 
of £71,250 in cash and the issue of 285,000 
Ordinary Shares of 5s. each, and in respect of 
J. G. Thomson the issue of 525,000 Ordinarv 
Shares of 5s. each. On the basis of full accep- 
tance of both offers the Issued Ordinary Share 
Capital of your Company will be increased to 
£8,260,589. 


PRODUCTION PLANS 


The bulk of our turnover is, of course, in the 


“ regional draught and bottled beers brewed by 


our various companies, which we believe will 
continue to be the backbone of our business for 
many years to come. Their present number 
and variety is large. Some will disappear as a 
result of diminishing demand and will be 
replaced by others which will increase in 
sales and popularity as their distribution is 
extended throughout the other companies in 
the Group. 


We intend to promote a limited range of 
products on a national basis. Carling Black 
Label Lager was first introduced into England 
some seven years ago from Canada and the 
United States, where it is now the leading beer 
of its type in both countries. Last spring 
brewing was also started in Edinburgh as the 
Sheffield brewery was running out of capacity 
and the product was launched on the Scottish 
market in May. New agency arrangements were 
also effected in Northern Ireland. Sales through- 
out the United Kingdom have shown satisfactory 
progress, and but for the appalling summer 
weather would have again outstripped capacity. 
Additional plant is now being installed, and 
plans for this year’s promotion, which will be 
on a much larger scale than previously, are well 
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in hand. We hope to secure a bigger share of 
this still small but rapidly growing market. 
Other products will be selected for national 
promotion in due course. 


The relationship between United Breweries 
and Canadian Breweries has been a source of 
speculation, both within trade circles and out- 
side. The facts are simple. Canadian Breweries 


is our biggest shareholder, owning some 10 per 


~ ANGLO-ECUADORIAN 
OILFIELDS LIMITED 


The Forty-second Annual General Meeting 
of Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields, Ltd, was held 
on December 20, 1960, in London, Mr F. C. 
Bowring (Chairman) presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circulated 
Statement for the year ended March 31, 1960: 


During the financial year to March 31, 1960, 
the Company again operated under abnormal 
and difficult conditions, and it is against this 
background that the results of the year’s opera- 
tions must be reviewed. 


During the first part of the year the reduced 
Field development programme remained in force, 
but, following on the issue of the Price Decree 
of July 22, 1959, the Company’s energies and 
financial resources were applied wholly to com- 
pleting the Refinery and developing the market- 
ing organisation in order to obtain advantage of 
the increased prices decreed by the Government, 
which led to the Board’s decision to complete 
the Refinery. 


The consolidated net profit for the year was 
£323,648 compared with £101,689 for 1958-59, 
but the increase was due to certain exceptional 
factors, to which I refer later, and without these 
the trading results will be seen to reflect the 
abnormal conditions which prevailed. 


Your Board are very conscious of the fact 
that Stockholders have received no return on 
their investment since 1957, and in spite of sub- 
sequent less favourable developments, have 
decided to declare a dividend of 8d. per 6s. 8d. 
unit. 


PRODUCTION AND DRILLING 


Production of crude oil for the year to 
March 31, 1960, totalled 2,267,903 barrels, a 
‘decrease of 93,721 barrels or just under four 
per cent compared with the previous year. The 
decline in production reflects the continuation 
during the earlier part of the year of the 
restricted drilling programme necessitated by un- 
economic trading conditions. 


Footage drilled amounted to 92,801 feet, com- 
pared with 82,153 feet in 1958-59 under similar 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


cent of the equity, a proportion it is planned 
to maintain. United Breweries, through Hope 
and Anchor, is the second largest shareholder 
in Canadian Breweries. We market Carling 
Black Label Lager in the UK and hold the 
franchise for continental Europe: they market 
one of our leading products, Jubilee Stout, in 
Canada. 


The successful development of a young and 
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growing company such as ours depends upon 
many things, and perhaps most of all upon a 
spirit of true co-operation at all levels of 
management and amongst all staffs and 
employees. Your Directors wish to acknowledge 
the splendid efforts put forward in all our com- 
panies, and to record their confidence in the 
future. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 








operating conditions, and reflects the increase in 
drilling rates resulting from the application of 
drilling studies. 


Work continued on the grouping of wells into 
automatic collecting stations,.and the extension 
of gas lift facilities within the financial resources 
available. ’ 


REFINING AND MARKETING 


As Stockholders have already been advised, 
the Government of Ecuador issued a. Decree on 
July 22, 1959, granting specific price increases 
for petroleum products, to be effective when the 
new distillation unit came on stream, which your 
Board considered justified the Company in com- 
pleting the Refinery. In consequence, comple- 
tion of the distillation init was undertaken with 
all speed, and it came into commercial opera- 
tion on December 2nd. The thermal cracking 
unit was completed early in February, 1960. 


From July until the end of 1959 while the 
Refinery was being completed, the marketing 
programme was concentrated mainly on pre- 
parations for marketing products from the new 
Refinery and the three grades of gasoline intro- 
duced by the Price Decree of July. This neces- 
sitated the provision af additional storage and 
distribution facilities, together with the develop- 
ment of consumer response. 


Meantime, the then Government’s decision to 
increase prices was under criticism from the 
Opposition and the Labour Unions, This cul- 
minated in the Government, without prior con- 
sultation with the Company, issuing a further 
Decree on March 25, 1960, prohibiting the pro- 
duction and sale of 70-75 octane gasoline (a 
grade previously introduced by the Government 
under the July, 1959, Price Decree), and reduc- 
ing the price at the pump of 79-82 octane gaso- 
line. Sales of 70-75 octane gasoline in particular 
were expected to contribute substantially to the 
increased revenue anticipated from the revised 
prices. 


This action is regarded by the Company and 
its legal advisers as a derogation of the July, 
1959, Price Decree and the amplifying bilateral 
Contract between the Government and the 
Company of August, 1959 ; also an infringement 
of rights under the -Constitutional and Petro- 
leum Laws of Ecuador. Strong representations 
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have and are being made at the highest level. 


These events coincided with the Presidental 
elections, and unfortunately little © progress 
towards remedying the position was achieved 
during the last few months of the outgoing 
Government, though arbitration procedure over 


‘the price reduction of 79-82 octane gasoline was 


initiated, under the provisions of the Petroleum 
Law. 


It is hoped there may be early recognition by 
the new Government of the justice of the Com- 
pany’s representation and the rights of the 
petroleum industry, so that your Company may 
be enabled to operate confidently and develop 
on a sound financial basis. 


ACCOUNTS 


The consolidated profit for the year after all 
adjustments was £323,648 compared with 
£101,689 in the preceding year. The following 
exceptional factors were responsible for this 
increase : 


(a) An increase in profit of £65,269 due to 
adjustments relating to previous years. 


(b) The provision for Stores and Materials 
obsolescence was £50,000 as against 
£117,195 in the previous year. 


(c) The final instalment of £111,190 charged 
in last year’s accounts covering compensa- 
tion to the Company’s former agents. 


The following are extracts from the Chair- 
man’s supplementary statement: 


At the present time conditions remain diffi- 
cult. Until such time as the Company’s claim 
for prices which will give a reasonable margin 
are recognised, trading results are bound to 
suffer. Revenue is being adversely affected by 
the higher cost of wages and crude oil imports, 
coupled with the fact that the Company is not 
receiving the benefit of the official rate of 
exchange to which it is entitled under the 
contract. 


On present conditions estimated trading 
results for the financial year to March 31, 1961, 
are unlikely to show any upward trend. Sub- 
ject, however, to any unforeseen circumstances, 
I am hopeful that it may be possible to pay a 
dividend. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








Mixed Steel Results 


HE 1960 season of dividends and 
results from the steel companies has 
1 as varied as the normal English 
mer. The somewhat disappointing 
Its have slightly outnumbered those 
came up to more optimistic expecta- 
3; in the stock market. The dividend 
1 Dorman Long of no more than 
forecast 10 per cent (against the 
valent of 8 per cent) came as a major 
ppointment and the shares fell by 4s. 9d. 
gs. 6d., their lowest point for the year. 
y now yield 5 per cent. When the 
rim dividend was raised from the 
valent of 2% to 33 per cent in July the 
ctors warned shareholders that profits 
1 the — engineering division 
ld be substantially down, but they said 
profits from the iron and steel works 
ld show a marked increase. Thus it 
no surprise that trading profits in the 
- ended September 30th rose by 277 
cent, from £10,980,000 to £14,012,000, 
what surprised the market is the very 
D increase in tax. This charge has more 
1 doubled from {2,056,000 | to 
176,000 so that net profits, after invest- 
tt allowances reserve, have fallen from 
77,000 to £2,599,000. The dividend 
tus covered about 23 times; this is less 
1 the average in the steel industry and 
may help to explain why the directors 
not improve on a dividend forecast made 
t a year ago. The company’s biggest 
rest at the moment is in structural steels, 
in the fourth stage of its development 
1 Dorman Long is planning to increase 
apacity in the lighter products field sub- 
tially. The latest developments will 
- about £36 million over the next four 
ive years and are in addition to the £7 
ion scheme for increasing the group’s 
. and steel-making capacity on which a 
t was made in July. While it seems 
ir that the company will have to raise 
itional capital at some time in the next 
years, its current cash flow of nearly 
million should cover immediate com- 
ments. 
‘he full year’s results from Whitehead 
n and Steel bear out the indications con- 
ied in-the interim statement that both 
fits and dividends would be substantially 
her. Then the interim dividend was 
ed from 10 to 124 per cent and this gave 
to hopes that the final dividend would 
increased by a similar amount. That is, 
act, what has happened, so that the total 
ment has been raised from 25 to 30 per 


t. But it was the one for one scrip issue ~ 


t particularly pleased the stock market 
i the shares rose by 3s. 14d. to 
3s. 14d., to yield 5; per cent. Trading 
fits rose by 46 per cent, from 
143,000 to £1,670,000, but, as with 


! 


Dorman Long, a sharply higher tax charge 
of £731,000 (against £448,000, reduced by 
a write back to £319,000) limited the rise 
in net profits. These advanced from 
£605,000 to £731,000, to cover the bigger 
dividend over 3 times. The proposed scrip 
issue has been taken by investors to imply 
a further loosening of the purse strings. 
But against this must be set the fact that 
profits before tax fell from £787,000 in the 
first six months of the year to £659,000 in 
the second half. While this reduction may 
be largeiy due to the August holidays the 
company’s mills, which a year ago were 
finding it difficult to meet all the demands 
made upon them by the motor and domestic 
appliance industries, are now unlikely to be 
working under such great pressure. 

The results of Lancashire Steel, the last 
of the steel companies to report, were dis- 
appointing and the shares fell by 2s. 9d. 
to 46s., to yield 4; per cent on the divi 
dend as raised from the equivalent of 84 
per cent to 11 per cent. This is a point 
below the most optimistic expectations. 
The advance of 15 per cent in trading 
profits, from £5,148,000 to £5,926,000, was 
also. thought to be disappointing, but Lan- 
cashire Steel, unlike some other steel com- 
panies, was earning a high profit in 1958- 
1959 when in fact it reported the biggest 
advance in profits among all the steel com- 
panies. In the closing months of that year 
the company’s rod and wire mills were 
working to full capacity but still could not 
meet all the demands made upon them. 
The company was probably not able to add 
much to its capacity this year. But a new 
rod and bar mill at Irlam is being built 
and should soon be in production. The 
company has also embarked on a further 
development scheme which, costing about 
£9 million, will be financed by profit reten- 
tions. 


Lancashire Cotton 


HE past year has been a profitable one 
for the cotton textile industry and this 
is fully reflected in the results for the year 
to end-October from Lancashire Cotton. 


Consolidated profits, including investment . 


income, almost doubled from £2,130,000 to 
£4,237,000 and with a final of 174 per cent 
the total dividend has been raised from that 
amount to 2§ per cent, paid out of earnings 
of 374 per cent. This is the first increase 
in the ordinary dividend for five years. 
Earnings for the previous year amounted to 
25 per cent and the fact that they have not 
risen anything like as sharply as gross profits 
is due to the much bigger tax charge of 
£1,720,000 (against £725,000) and to the 
decision to make a provision for depreciation 
of £500,000 in the accounts of the parent 
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company, whereas in the past transfers have 
been made to fixed assets replacement 
reserve from net profits. This reserve took 
£450,000 in 1958-59 and, while no alloca- 
tion to it is made in the latest accounts the 
total charge for depreciation amounts to 
£582,000, compared with only £78,548. 

The transfer to the general reserve has 
been raised sharply, from {£100,000 to 
£500,000, so that the group’s cash flow for 
the year was close to £1} million. Thus 
the group is extraordinarily well placed to 
finance any further modernisation of its 
mills and to diversify its interests stil! 
further; a year ago its liquid assets amounted 
to over £11; million. Moreover, the group 
will have benefited considerably since then 
from compensation payments received under 
the redundancy scheme. 

Despite these good results, which showed 
that profits for the second half of the year 
were bigger than those for the first six 
months, the {1 ordinary shares fell by 
4s. 13d. to 72s. 10}d.—partly because the 
preliminary statement contained no mention 
of a scrip issue but largely because some 
bulls took their profits. At this price the 
shares yield 7 per cent. 


Montague Burton 


OR Montague Burton’s ordinary share- 

holders a substantial increase in sales 
has brought another sharp rise in the divi- 
dend to 274 per cent. This compares with 
20 per cent in 1958-59 and Io per cent in 
1957-58. Profits before tax in the year to 
August 3Ist rose by 41 per cent, from 
£2,700,000 to £3,810,000, and net profits 
rose from £1,404,000 to £1,890,000. But 
while men’s clothing forms the major part 
of the group’s business (which includes the 
numerous shops in the Jackson group) Mon- 
tague Burton has developed the business of 
the department store, Peter Robinson, quite 
extensively and the latest profits inciude a 
full year’s earnings from that subsidiary’s 
new store in the Strand. In the past six 
months Montague Burton has added to its 
interests in the retail trade by the acquisition 
of drapery businesses in Newcastle on Tyne 
and Chester. The shares have been well 
supported in the last few weeks but the 
publication of the preliminary statement led 
to some profit taking so that Ios. voting 
shares at 64s. 3d. and the “A” non-voting 
shares at 62s. now yield 4.3 and 4.5 per 
cent respectively. The margin between 
the returns offered by these two shares, 
which was as high as one per cent two 
years ago when there were persistent 
rumours that the company might be taken 
over, has now practically disappeared. 


Trust Houses 


HE proposed one for five rights issue 
from Trust Houses follows on an issue 
made on the same basis in May, 1959. Then 
the shares were issued at 35s. but the {1 





Company Affairs continued on page 1348 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 
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Prices, 1960 BRITISH FUNDS cm 
- pence 14, 
High | Low aor GUARANTEED STOCKS 1960 
921516 ls 875, Savings Bonds 3%....... 1955-65 | 89'5)¢ | 
99153. | 973, | Funding 2'% ........+. 1956-61 | 99! 
1002534 718 Conversion 4,%.........++ 1962 | 99 
96\g 921316 | Exchequer 3%.......... 1962-63 | 95li¢g | 
100'5; | 983139 | Treasury 5'5%........--- + 1962 | 100!33 | 100135, 
93! | 89%, | Exchequer 2'2% ........ 1963-64 92316 | 
101532 | 96!) | Conversion 434%. .......0.: 1963 | 981530 | 
99173. | 94139 | Conversion 419%..........- 1964 | 962!35 
85716 | 80l, OS bg PRP 1959-69 | 815i¢ 
93! | 86!3:¢ | Funding 4%...........- 1960-90 | 87', 
827, | 78 | Savings Bonds 3%......- 1960-70 | 78! 
B56 1 Bly Savings Bonds 2',% ..... 1964-67 | 82!li¢ 
77 7O!n | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1965-75 | 7I'2 
104!3;¢ | 973;¢ | Exchequer 5'9%.........-- 1966 | 100!;, | 1003, 
85716 805, I rs ni'sa 4 6 scan 1966-68 | 825i¢ 
963, Dil, Watery Wes «Si sict hc cset 1920-76 | 93'li¢ 
89316 83316 | Conversion 3!9%.........++ 1969 | 845i | 
98 90!,4 Conversion 5% ......0+-00 1971 | 905;.* 
101716 92 Sanus °, Es bse inno incite 1974 | 92h | 
7875 Tit, Treasury 3's oo ceccccce 1977-80 | 713, | 
78%, | 70!, | Treasury 31 leececotal 1979-81 | 715g 
103!5 95 Funding 51,5, etivenieesd 1982-84 | 95* 
66!, 58!, Radomption Aor, wow bade 1986-96 | 59 | 
97'4 Sy «| Temaeery GM secs secs 1986-89 | 87!, | 
7134 | 63 Funding 32% aseebnen 1999-2004 | 63',* | 
955, | 95 Treasury 51n%........++ 2008-12 | 95!g | 
73't6 | 66%16 | Consols 4% ...... after Feb. 1957 | 6734 
653g | 59!2 | War Loan 3!14%....... after 1952 | 59%, 
651, | 58!, | Conv. 34%...... after Apr. 1961 | 594 | 
563, 51 Treasury 3%..... after Apr. 1966 | Si'g | 
4934 | 437% | Consols 212%... 2... eesecereees 444% | 
48', | 43 | Treasury 2!2%....after Apr. 1975 | 43!4 | 
97', | 89l, British Electric 4'2%..... 1967-69 | 90!51¢ 
79514 | 737%, | British Electric 3%...... 1968-73 | 74 | 
76'g 68!31¢ | British Electric 3%...... 1974-77 70 | 
90'5 | BI British Electric 414%..... 1974-79 | B113;¢ | 
79'. | 72346 | British Electric 319%. ...1976-79 | 72'4 | 
905, | 83 British Gas 4%.......... 1969-72 | 83% 6 | 
867— 791316 | British Gas 3'4%........ 1969-71 | 80%i¢ | 
675i6 | 58!5i¢ | British Gas 3%.......... 1990-95 | 593i, | 
79? 16 737, British Transport 3% ....1968-73 | 74 | 





86!, 783, | British Transport 4% ....1972-77 | 78!3)¢*) 
673, | 593, | British Transport 3% 
| 


_ Wien, HO DOMINION AND 
High lew CORPORATION STOCKS 
83 78!> | Australia 314% ......0005- soecgeupet 1965-69 
107!, 100 Australia 6%....... $000 600006ba neue 
7334 67 Caplon 4% soa wvcceee viesesenesessI9TBTS 
1075, 973, a Zealand 6% ........5 eeeees 1976-80 
96'4 84 Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% . ere i 
853, 79 South Africa 3'4% . PG PEGEOCI 
80!2 | 58!. | Southern Rhodesia 412% ..........,.1987-92 
101 ', 93 Agricultural Mortgage 5'2% ......... 1980-85 
923, 86l, or DQG inc oe ccctcsdeisc ere 
9914 90 ET icin anes anietaninns odievucenaere 
100 92 Corporation of London 514% ........ 1976-79 
533, 487, | L.C.C. 3 .ugpaacenn cesteceseces after 1920 
97'4 MR: | itis Mladen ssc occndeutt eeeeeeeee + 1980-83 
100 893, Piiddiesss. 514%... sicbbasbedus 1980 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 





Atch. Topeka ... | 215g | 2134 | Boeing........ 377, | 38!4 
Can. Pacific..... 22'4 | 22'4 | Celanese ...... ta | 225 
Pennsylvania .... | 113g | UI Chrysler ...... 40', | 383, 
Union Pacific ... 





27 267g | Col. Palmolive . | 315, 
Amer. Electric .. | 57'g | 58! | Crown Zeller. . | 4934 | 52!'2 
Am, Tel. & Tel. . | 96'g 102! | Distillers Seag. . | 33'4 | 32' 
Cons. Edison.... | 647g Douglas . 

tnt. Tel. & Tel... | 45'4 | 47 Dow Chemical. | 74'g | 75's 
Standard Gas.... | 434 | 434 | Du Pont....... 184'> |186!, 
United Corpn... | 7'g | 7 East. Kodak.... |1125g (113! 
Western Union.. | 41'4 | 40!2 | Ford Motor.... | 653g | 64! 


* 
w 
= 

n 


PCRS 660 0d v5-n0% 68's | 7i'lg | Gen. Electric... | 765g | 74 
Aluminium ..... | 32 32'!4 | General Foods . | 735g | 715, 
Amer. Can...... 33 33'g | General Motors | 415g | 41 


Am. Smelting ... | 58! | 547g | Goodyear ..... | 36!g | 345, 
Am. Viscose .... | 4l'g | 4134 | Gulf Oil 























anawua 4 | 3s 
Anaconda ...... adi, | 46. | Holes... 139° |137° 
Beth. Steel...... 3914 | 3655 | Int. Bus. Mach.. 582!3 a 
Phy aol a “Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-43=10) 
one 425 | Yield 25 Yield 50 
Industrials, % Rails % | Utilities 
~ Nov.23. | 59-17 | 3-38 | 29-30 | 5-73 | 48-48 
30 «| «Se-e7 | 3-41 | 29-09 | 5-78 | 48-41 
Dec. 7 | 59-38 | 3-38 | 28-70 | 5-85 | 49-08 
14 | 60-31 | 3-33 | 28-79 | 5-82 | 49-58 
" a1 | 61-06 | 3-29 | 28-95 | 5-78 | 50-29 








Price, Net Yield, 
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91/- 
___.} 17/- 
146/3 





+3 
re |S: 
3-83 | Se/- 





425 Industrials : :—High, 65-02 02 (jan. 5); Low, 55-34 (Oc (Oct. 25). 


* Ex dividend. + Tax free. 
payment of 2',% tax free. (1) To latest date. 


Assumed average life 8!4 years. 


+ tax.at 7s. 9d 
(c) Year’s-dividend. (d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. 


§ Less 
{e) To earliest date. 


Last Two 
Dividends 
(a) (b) (c) 


we High 





she 


42/3 
53/- 


68/3 
49/6 
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59/9 
92/- 
97) 
51/6 
62/3 
63/3 
£213, 
£30! 16 
31/6 
33/7! 
29/3 


won Bayle ~ 


$1-85¢ | $2-05c 
'$2-32!2¢ '$2-37!ac 


27/10! 
45/10!> 
16/9 
72/6 
21/9 
39/- 
86/3 

135/6 





81/6 
30/4! 
2/10", 








~ Ayre 
Sess 





44/6 


. in €. He 
(f) Flat yield. “@) 5 ceuivalent to 7-2 sterling. 
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LONDON AND NEW 








ORDINARY 
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% BANKS, DISCOUNT & HP 
2',a | Alexanders .......... él 
4 a/| Bk. Lond. & S. Amer..£1 
9 cj) Bk. New S. Wales...£20 
6 a | Berciays.. . ccviccccees él 
6 b | Barclays D.C.O.......£1 
8 a/| Chartered....... nivale 
TE OER 6 5. 6'5.5 Basa bee él 
5 b} Eng. Scott. & Aust....£1 
25/- a | Hongk’g. & Shang.. “— 
S| RE a 
ie ee Sen is oe 
8!,a | Midland............. él 
9 b | Nat. Com. Bk. Scot..10/- 
6'4a | Nat. Discount ‘B’..... £ 
7 a) Nat. Provinciai....... él 
8!2a | Royal Bk. of Scotland. . £1 
5 Stand. Bk. S. Africa. ..£1 
6!4a | Union Discount...... £i 
55;20 | Westminster ‘B’...... £i 
Bank of Montreal... .$10 
Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 
5 aj| Bowmaker ......... 5/- 
9!a | Lombard Banking ...5/- 
7'2b | Mercantile Credit ...5/- 
4 a| United Domins. Tst. ..£1 
BREWERIES, Etc. 
$2!5 : See WiRRC Cote ee 
6 Distillers ... 
6!5 b Flowers . 
20 Guinness . 
12! b Ind Coope 
= b | Teacher “ Distillers) . is 
a Watney Mann........ 
“ Whitbread ‘A’ ....... ft 
| BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. 
4 a) Associated Partiand...£1 
4 | British Plaster Bd. ..10/- 
6 a | Richard Costain..... 5/- 
10 b | Crittalt Mfg. ........ 5/- 
6 a | International Paints ..4/- 
5 a} London Brick........ a 
217g c | Rugby Portland ..... 5/- 
13a | Taylor Woodrow... .5/- /: 
17'2b | Wall Paper Defd......£1 |148/6 
CHEMICAL 
6 a} Albright & Wilson...5/- 
3 a| Borax Defd. ........ i 
7 b| Fiso osveae 
6!4a nines oeeee's .é1 
5 a| Monsanto.....-- <0 oo 
DRAPERY & STORES 
20 b | Montague Burton... 10/- 
13'3b | Debenhams.......,10/- 
Fatse | GAS. A. «ccc os cee /- 
20 a} House of Fraser ..... 5/- 
7'2a | bewis’s Invest. Tst....4/- 
1S a} Marks & Spencer ‘A, 5/- 
15 a | United Drapery.....5/- 
1S a | Woolworth......... 5/- 
Seaeee. & —, 
i ay) Ere aT 
4 @( BIG. 00 cus ari 
7'2b Crompton Parkinson. 5/- 
155, b | Decca Record...... 10/- 
12s® | GPCL... dccccnces 10/- 
3 a/| English Electric ...... él 
7 b | Generat Electric ..... él 
43ga | C.A. Parsons........ éI 
SD: CEU sisclediencsct 5/- 
3'4a | A. Reyrolle......... él 
25 ¢| Thorn Electrical..... 5/- 
ENGINEERING 
4!,@ | Babcock & Wilcox... .£1 
7 »b | John Brown ......... él 
3 Cammell Laird......5/- 
10 a | Internat. Combust. ..5/- 
Nil a | Rich’ds’ns. Westg’th. ej 
2'2@ | Swan Hunter ........ 
5 a} John Thompson ..... ot 
Sea | VRNGES 5 coc cwcccncy £ 
. b | Coventry Gauge.... Ti 
2a coe 
7',@ | Allied tronfounders. . él 
DS OP ROR. cndvcccaccs ‘ 
GO OE CBM ccnckeg> -0>00d I 
8'26 Geeta Cohen...... 5/- 
22'2 ¢ | Davy-Ashmore....... él 
5 a/| Guest Keen.. £ 
10 b} Head Wrightson. Rds ee 5/- 
S a| Metal Box..........5 
10 b| Ransome 2 Marlies. ..5/- 
3 a| Renold Chains....... £i 
9 c¢} Ruston & Hornsby....£i 
93,6 | Tube Investments.....£1 
1i'4b | Ward (Thos, W.).....41 
5 a Woodall-Duckham. . 5/- 


capitalisation. @ Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend. 
(h) After Rhodesian tax. 



















Yield, | 
Dec. 21, ' Cover 
1960 | 
| 
5-10 
4°06 
5-192 
3-28 
5-63 
6-38** 
3-78 
6-99 
4-31 
3-73 
3-67** 
3-91 
3-11 
6-06 
3-45 
3°66 
7-67 
5-00 
3-92 
3-53 os 
3-57 pe 
4-70 tl, 
5-47 3, 
4-20 24 
3-45 2'3 
4-91 2 
3-73 24 
3-85 24 
4:29 13, 
4:38 13, 
3-79 3'4 
4°66 2 
4-65 134 
3-18 3l4 
5-03 2M, 
4°44 3 
6°82 2'2 
6:34 2 
3-88 13,4 
2-74 3 
4°26 2 
3-33 334 
3-71 234 
3-3t** 23, 
4-84 13, 
3-36** 2', 
2-91 3 
4-30 2 
3:99 | I 
4-05** 2 
4°68 Il, 
2°62**, 23,4 
2-25 Ih, 
3-86 2 
3-04** 11, 
7-50 I 
5-63 2 
5-62 24 
4-40 2 
4-05 24 
6-06 2 
6-78 | 2 
4-05 4 
§-56 2", 
4°52 234 
2-79 4\4 
5-45 34 
5-19 2!, 
§-09i1) Ih 
6-22 | 2% 
she 34 
7-51 | 2%, 
6:04 | 
6-99 14 
5-32 2 
4-85 I!) 
6-08 2 
3-55 234 
4:27** 24 
§-42 2 
3°86** ... 
3-87 34 
3-27 31; 
3-47 24 
4°59 3 
6-40 134 
6-52 By 
3-86 2s 
4-30 3 
4:4% 234 


(b) Final dividend. 
(i) Excludes special 





Prices, | 


‘High | 


36/3 
41/3 
58/4!'2 
17/3 


~~ 
I 
@> Oc) 6m a D bcd bd O&d oe ce D> 405 dD 


225/- WW 
69/9 

18!y 

tt/- 


87/6 | 
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} te Be es : ; : s 
es, 1960 Last Two | Price, | Price, Yield, Prices, 1960 | Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Dividends Coca Dec. 14, Dec.21, Dec.21, Coverf 2... Dividends a | Dec. 14, Dec. 21, Dec. 21, Cover 
| oa (a) (b) (c) | 1960 | 1960 1960 High | Low (a) (6) (<) | 1960 | 1960 | 1960 | 
| | % | % |. FOOD & TOBACCO | % % MISCELLANEOUS 
25/6 10 ¢| I2!,¢ | Allied Suppliers....10/- 31/9 32/- 3-91 | 2 4154/6 | 35/- 20 a| 40 b Assoc. British Picture.5/- 40/9 | 43/6 6-90 | 13, 
33/6 at. ¢ 10 a. Assoc. British Foods. -5/- | 38/3* | 38/3 2-75 2') | 40/44. 27/- | 30 b 20 a Assoc. Television ‘A’.5/- 27/6 27/6 9-09 2 
, 47/6 | 2b) 4 a Bovril Defd.......... £1 | 57/3 | S57/=- | 4:21%* 23, /-° | 37/3. | 27 ¢| 8 a@ Beecham Group..... 5/- | 41/3 | 41/3 3-27 | 2 
12/6 | $2'i2@|) 4712b | Brooke Bond ‘BY ....5/— | 13/1'2 13/Il2 | 4-14 334 | 29/934 | 13/10!) 10¢ | 4 @ Boots Pure Drug ....5/- | 27/4'2 26/6 1:98 | 2, 
| 10/3 | 10 bj 2'3a° International Tea....5/- | $5/3 15/4!'2 4:07 - 134 | 46/6 38/3 | 33a 6236 | British Match . fi 40/6 40/10',) 4-89 2'5 
70/9 | 1056b, 5 a J. Lyons ‘A’ él 3:77 2 1341/6 | 19/6%4 | 6 a 10 6b British Oxygen 5/- | 26/9 | 25/6 3-14 | 215 
| 23/3 | 7b| 5 @ Ranks....... 4:72 | 24 | 12/6 9/41. | 7 b 3 a British Ropes . 276 9/9 | 9/9 5-13 | 2I5 
38/3 7'3b | 2!2a | Spillers ..... 4:80 24 | 78/6 47/9 I7'nb |) 7lpa De La Rue.. --10/~ 58/1', | 58/9 4:26 | 2% 
46/10'2,} 3 a, 9 b| Tate & Lyle..........€1 | 5-11 24 1: 36/9 «| 25/412 10'ngbs«& Ss Gestetner ‘A’ -;3/- 32/9 | 32/9 2:52 | 41; 
ie 2 Ot. 8 i Geeeacccccessh 3-26 = 134. | 69/7! | 45/7!3 5-6a| 8-8b Glaxo............. 10/—, 64/9 | 63/I'2 | 2-28 | 4 
55/- | t20 c. ttl23a | Brit. Amer. Tobac...10/- | 60/9 | 60/6 5-40 234 | 62/6 48/9 | 3a 12 b | Harrisons & Cr. Defd.. £1" | 48/9 | 49/- | 6-12 | 23% 
| 34/9 1S b| 5 a Gallaher .......... 10/- | 40/- | 39/9 | 5:03 2 |54/6 | 38/- b| 5S a Hoover ‘A’......... 5/- | 43/- | 42/- | 5-36 | 4 
61/9 8!2a | 14 b> Imperial Tobacco..... £1 | 68/3 | 68/41, 6°58 134 we | Be | $2'gb | 3, f — sce sst ae ee a 3/9 | . ‘ 
a) | Inter. Comp. a | } . 4 
INSURANCE 66/10!) | 40/4', | 93g¢| 12!:¢ | National Cannin £1 | 61/3 | 61/3 4:08 21 
\I75/- | 50 b| 50 . | Britannic ...... s+++-S/= 223/9 223/9 | 3-65 34/9 | My | 6a! 10 b| Powell Dufiryn... ..10/- 30/9 | 31/10'2) 5-02 215 
| 47/4", | 25 b| 20 Commercial Union ..5/- | 62/6 | 60/10',, 3-29** 32/10'2 | 21/9 5 a| 15 b/| Radio Rentals....... 5/- | 22/10'3 24/I'n | 4:15 5 3 
I2hi6 32. we t41- I7¢ Equity & Law Life ...8/6 | 17', | 17 1-62 | 22/3 | 11/3 | 9 | 13-6¢ | Rank Organisation...5/- | 19/- | 22/3 3-06 23, 
70/3 20 General Accident....5/- 103/- = 101/ | 2-47 38/3 | 28/9 | 18 b| Tia Schweppes ie ee 5/- | 32/- 32/4!, 3-55** 2 
| /- % B | 35 ‘ ee Ee 5/- 121/3 116/9 3-21 39/3 2/i', | 2 ¢ ol nee... 5/- | 33/334 | 33/6 3-73 2M, 
16316 150 b| 80 a_ Legal & General..... S/- | 22's | 25:6 2-23** 25/- |17/3 | 93%b| 8l,a Tieaa Tilling ...... 4/- | 20/3 21/1y 3:46 24 
2 92/6 |... |  8!2a | Northern & Empl.....£1 |102/- | 99/6 3-72** 60/10', | 48/3 | 2t20/ 9!2b| Turner & Newall... £1 54/9 54/41 | 4-41 21, 
132/6 | $60 b $20 a Pearl ............05 S/- '58/9  1S5/- | 4:21 180/~ | 129/= | 14-7 b | 9-042a | Unilever ............ £1 147/9 145/6 3-12** 33, 
ut ree ree —- "Mec eeeee sje Ry ae aa 17/- | 11/9 | 3'4a) 946 | United Glass........ 5/- 13/3 ie 3-91 2! 
| | © | BONEN bv ccecdcdcecss - = . | | 5 |—+41 i Mol a he 6 - | 628 | 
j- |-6 ¢| Fee | Repel Gucenee...... £1 106/- 1105/9 | 33165 Ste, | Sev? ant eee nee | oN / | | Ma 
| SHIPPING 
| MOTORS & AIRCRAFT { 
| 13/101, | 73a | 12!3b | British Motor ....... | 14/10!, 15/3 | 6-56 2!, | 52/- | 35/- 13126) 62a Brit. & Com'wealth. = 39/6 pd | 4:57 | IM 
86/1'2 | 6lga | 12!2b Ford Motor.......... £1 \143/6 1142/6 2-63 | 412: | 25/6 = | 16/6 8c) 8 c/| Cunard ............. a joe | Fae | Me 
38/- | 17'3¢| 20 c | Jaguar Cars ‘A’...... 5/- | 70/3 70/9 1-41 91, | 33/9 19/3 10 c | 7 | France Fenwick ...... et 22/6 23/ 5-93 ve 
| 72/6 | I2'g¢| 15 c¢/| Leyland Motor....... £1 | 80/3 79/9 3:76 3 50/9 38/3 | 10 ¢!| 10 c| Furness Withy ....... £1 | 43/9 46/3 4-32 234 
7/3% | 12 ¢| 12 ¢| Reotes;Motors Aa | 7/i0',  8/- 6-00 5!, | 20/- 10/- | 10 a@ 10 c€_ London & Overseas..5/-  13/- as 6-03** 
7/7'4 | 5 a 7 b| Standard-Triumph...5/- | 9/10'2) 9/11'4 6-04 13, | 55/- | 33/6 S b | 2 a | P& O Defd.......... £1 40/6 “rd 5-40 ! 
12/- 7'2b | 3!2a | Bristol Aeroplane ..10/— | 13/9 14/3 7:72 | 134 |22/3 | 12/3 2!'2¢) 2!2¢ Reardon Smith..... 10/- | 16/- wee | 0-53 
29/9 | ¢3-6 a) +5!2b Dowty Group...... 1O/— | 33/4', 34/- | 4-37. | 3 | 3N/- 18/9 8c} 8 c¢ Royal Mail........... él 20/3 | 21/7'2 | 7-40 34 
27/10'2| 10 c) 10 a | Hawker Siddeley... £1 | 28/41,* 29/- | 7-45** 2 | | 
| 40/6 | 7!2b| 2!2¢ | Rolls-Royce.......... £1 | 44/3, | 44/3, | «4:52 | 2 STEEL 
20/4'2 | 1123b 3!3a | Dunlop Rubber ....10/- | 21/6 = 21/I'2 | 7-10 | 2%, | 83/3 | 66/9 6 a! 10 b| CoWilles............ £1 | 7l/- = 7I/- 4:51 4', 
58/6 | 2!2a)| I1'gb | joseph Lucas......... £1 | 59/412  60/10',) 4-52 | 3 | S6/lol, | 39/9 3'2a  6!2b | Dorman Long........£1  43/- 40/9 | 4-91 2'3 
26/2'4 | 21 b| 9 a! Pressed Steel........ S/- | 26/9 | 26/3 | S71 | 3 | 57/- | 45/- 3!ya = 7!2b- Lancashire Steel...... £1 | 47/3 | 45/7'y | 4-82 | 41; 
30/- 10 ¢| 15 c| Triplex Holdings...10/- | 38/4'. 38/6 | 3:90 3 60/7!, | 34/6 4 a; 8 b | South Durham....... £1 | 35/3 35/- 6°86 2 
| wines | - | fae aes] $s] et een ae Se | ES | Bs 
| x | loyds ....£1 . 
Ti6 20 a} 70 b/| Anglo-American....10/- | 84 | 84 | 5°45 | I, Sole | sre ~ a 9 b| jake tenuaene” Ee saan £1 | 60/- | 58/9 | 5-H | 234 
” Bee | a Corea. Said Fields . at Bm 1 $s/—* oa 2, |,89/9 | 74/- | 6 a| 12 b/| United Steel......... él | 78/- = | 4:72 | 3 
> a | eneral Mining ...... 05/— | 6 4 96/3 13a | I7!yb | Whitehead .......... 1\|99/6 1 | 5-81 3 
| 47/6 | 0 b| 40 a) Union Corporation .:2/6 | 65/— | 64/112 | 5°85 | 22 _ | v iets Minted taoeenes so | | . 
malt | HS | sae 8 | emeeereaatsa’ "Be lear, ais? | oe | | | | TEXTILES | 
a ree State Geduld .. .5/- . 2 | } 3 . : ? E 
| Aa | 38 b| 38 2 Hartebeestioncsin ..10/- | 48/9 | 2s /iot,| 14-32 | ty | UBNOtr | S| ate | ‘S48 | aes: Oe | eae | ea, Te 
Hy | 51/6 50 a, 60 b_ President Brand..... 5/- | 60/6 | 61/3 8-98 s\n) bal obi Gemeeee at | etre | gee | sae | nee 
j 107/6 | 80 a] 105 b | Western Holdings ..:5/- 1531/3 152/6 | 6-07 | He | agg | 59/6" | 71.0 1726 | Lancashire Cotton .-..£1 | 77/= | 72/72 | 6-88 |. 13 
eer | ai ct ate] Cremenags ses: TSE- | Ie | ton! cor | 2° | 38/8 | 26/44 | Fae] 10 | Tooml...........00- él 28/12 | 28/6 | 7-02 | | 
) 66/9 40 cj} 13',a | Chartered......... 15/- | 67/6 | 66/10!, 23/3 | 15/3 3 ¢| Nil @| Bradford Dyers £1 | 15/7! | 15/4'g | 3-90 
), | 0/72 | 20, | 60 b| Rhod. Anglo-Amer..10/- | S7/6 | 57/9 | 13-8Sh| M2 | ta7e | 10/41. | 6 @| 14 | Illingworth Morris...4/— | 10/6" | 10/9. | 7-44 | 13 
Nn | 8/9 | 6l4a | I212b | Rhod. Selection Tst. .5/-| 9/6 | 9/6 | 9-87h| 2 |74/¢ | s6797 | 12.6| 5 a| Patons & Baldwins...-£1 | 63/3 | 68/4'2 | oa | a 
Ol, | 5/I'z | 4!'iga | 10!5;g6 | Roan Antelope...... S/— | S/Mz | S/t'2 | IS-24h 14 L35/5 | aye 10°b| 8 @| Wes Riding Worned. cl 64/3 | 65/3. | 4-52 | 20 
3 26/6 15 a| 22!b | Tanganyika Cons....10/- | 27/3 27/3 13-76 | Il, 40/6 31/6 J'4b6| ka aaacteenainies 32/6 33/3 | 6.02 23 
Se Bb | 1b e | Saeco lee iss, | oes | 2 1. 188 Sb | dica | Courmulde  s...et | aes. [43/9 | 448. | 2 
>. | a je Beers Defd. Reg. .5/- } 2 : x . 
] sh "oes “ —— “ar Pere te 2-57 : 16/2'4 | 11/4'y | 16 b 5 a | Jute Industries...... 10/- | 13/4! | 13/9 9-45**, 23, 
2 a | London Tin......... - 2 2 , | 
$ 28/9" | 20 20° | Rio Tinto. «2.2.20.. io/- | 30/712 | 30/- | 6-67 2 wae ee o | 
{3 | 2¢ | a | Tronoh — cesseee /- / / | | Si, 28 Ina 2itab Minot ren. Baws ¥- - ai = ne 
2 a | » | - - . 4 
6 | 46/- $7'2b | $3! >| British Petroleum ....£1 | 48/9 | 47/6 | 7:44 | 2p | 18/6 | 14/3 10 ¢| 10 ¢| Cable & Wireless....5/- | 15/3, | 15/7!z | 3-20 | 1% 
6 | 37/3 | $6'4gb! fina) PB omahOil......... £1 | 39/9 | 38/- 7-52 | 1% | 70/9 | 34/6 .. | 10 © | City & Cent. Invest...5/- | 58/3*  55/- 2:27**, ... 
9 [34/6 | IBD! bige | Casrab.... cece eee 10/- | 42/9 | 42/6 4:60 | 2!, | 73/- | 48/6 8 b| 12 a| City Centre Props. ..5/- 58/9  56/- 1-79 3%, 
14 | €NN3g | 26'ec | Iga! #aysi Outch ...... 2Ofl. | ENN'3,6 | ENN%6 | 4°82 | 3 | 71/3 | 48/101) 623b| 3!2a | City Lond. Real Prop..£i 62/9 | 63/9 314 | | 
9 |124/- | #2334¢ | #19 a | Shel! Transport ...... £1 130/9  129/- 6-01 | 3 11716 | 7g | 18-08b | 14-080 | Hudson's Bay ........ fl 75g Tal, | 4:20 | 2 
- | 25/9 bic’ | cee, 4 er oe oats 10/— | 30/3 | 31/4! se vs [27/9 | 16/244 | 4 b| 2 @| Land Securities... 10/- | 23/3 | 23/- 2:32** | 
a 32/9 |21/6 | 105%c)} 2!2@) Lond. Cnty. Freehid. 10/- | 26/6 | 26/6 4:09 | | 
cart JEWSPAPERS | | 
634 | 10/3 8 b, 5 a} Daily Mirror ‘A’..... 5/- | 11/6 | 11/9 553 | 2, TEA & RUBBER 
28/- i? | 5S a Odhams Press...... 10/- | 30/- | 33/i'2 | 5-28 | 2 45/6 38/9 t2!'2a #20 b! Cons. Tea & Lands ...£1 | 42/3 42/- 17-49 | 2 
6 | 56/6 4 a W.H.Smith &Son‘A’.£1 | 72/6 | 73/- 3-29** 21, 131/6 | 26/- t3 a > $9 b| Jokai (Assam) ........ £1 28/9 27/9 14:12 | 2 
10! | 50/6 | ie 5 a Bowater Paper....... £1} 51/6 | 52/9 4:74 | 24 | 18/6 | 10/6 7 ¢| Nil a | Nuwara Eliya........ £1 10/9 = 10/9 |*13-02—| Ma 
- 47/3 | 6 | 5 a_ Albert E. Reed....... £1 | 48/-* (47/3 | 6:77 13,4 3/434 | 1/84 | 14 b 4 a| Grand Cent. Invest. .2/- 1/8'4 1/9 20°57 | Ih, 
6 | 29/9 A @ | QMS bos ing eae él | 36/3 | 36/6 6-03 | 2 9/1', | 5/9 | 40 b! 10 @| London Asiatic...... 2/-| 5/9* | 6/- | 16-67 134 
9 | 47/- 3 b | 4 @ | Wiesins Teape....... eh | 50/- (50/6 | S15) Ih {100/~ (76/3 | 37!2b| 12!2a | United Sua Betong ...£1 76/3 78/6 =| 12-74 | Ia 
The Economist Indicator (1953=100) | 
1960 | Indicator | Yield % | 1960 __THE ECONOMIST": 
———\ aw f ia | oe ORDINARY SHARE 
eH Ll aL Paes INDICATOR 
D 357-3" 4-82 's mea sas 
ec. 14 353-4t 4-87 =< eee OCS (1953 = 100) 
Dec. 21 senet <3 gies » + (Pay 2 | 
* Including Ford. t Excluding Ford. 
Financial Times Indices 
Ord. Ord. | Fixed  Bixed | 212% Bargains | 
1960 | index t | Yield | Int | Sia. | Marked | 
Dec. 15 2996 | 486~*~C*«‘ia SSCS) ORDINARY SHARES 
» We | 300-6 | 4:90 | a7-31 | 5-67 | 9076 The Economist 
an 300: 4 4:90 87-33 | 5-67 | 10,328 ; Indicator 
oan 302°6 | 4-87 87-33 | 5-67 | 7,909 | 
a ae 302:7_ | 4-87 | 87-33 | 5-67 | 7,570 | 
High, 342-9 (Jan. 4). Low, 293-4 (Dec. 9). | 
+ July 1, 1935=100. ¢ 1928=100. 





SSS sss ln Sl nsession 
Yields based on — dividends :—Borax Defd., 11#'2% Bovril, 12%, B.S.A., 16%. Chartered Bank, 15%. City & Central Inv., 25%. J. & P. Coats, 15%. Commercial 
Union, 40%. wy-Ashmore, 25%. Duster 1 G.U.S. ‘A’, 372%. Hawker Siddeley, 10- We, Imperial Chemical Industries, 11'4%. Jute Industries, 13%. 
Land Securities, stgee 4 Legal & General, | Lewis’s Invest. Tst., 17%. Landen & Overseas Freighters, 17',' Martins Bank, 13',%. 

Exchange, 17!,%. Schweppes, ae | WR WH Senie 


Northern & Employers’, 18'2%. Royal 
h & Son, 12%. Unilever, 22-:7%. Woolworth, 35-7%. 
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Continued from page 1345 

shares have risen quite sharply since then 
and the latest issue, which will raise just _ 
over {1 million, is to be made at 
46s. 6d. per share. The shares have fallen 
by 7s. 9d. to 58s. od. since the issue was 
announced so that the rights are worth 
about 2s. At the end of March liquid 
assets amounted to just over £1 million and 
the new issue suggests that the company is 
going ahead with the projects that were still 
under negotiation at the time of the last 
report and accounts at the end of June. At 
that time, the group was’ interested in the 
building of two new hotels in London and 
one in Winchester. 

Since then Trust Houses has acquired 
the Shelbourne Hotel in Dublin through a 
share exchange offer for both the ordinary 
and preference shares. The ordinary shares 
resulting from this offer participate in the 
latest issue. At the same time, the interim 
dividend on the present capital has been 
raised from 4 to § per cent so as to reduce 
the disparity between the interim and final 
payments. With trading profits in the year 
so far showing a satisfactory increase the 
directors forecast a final dividend on the 
bigger capital of 73 per cent. This would 
maintain the total payment at last year’s 
rate of 12} per cent. The directors raised 
the payment to this level this year, following 
the doubling of the maximum dividend per- 
mitted on the ordinary shares to 20 per 
cent. The £1 shares at an estimated ex 
rights price of 56s. 9d. yield 4.4 per cent. 


Brewing Results 


M ost of the leading brewers have 
reported a substantial increase in 
profits this year and the full reports of three 
of them reveal that sales for this year, 
despite the bad weather, surpassed the high 
level of consumption in 1958-59 when a 
scorching summer and the cut in beer duty 
boosted sales. But the industry is a very 
competitive one and to perk up their sales 
many of the brewers have made reciprocal 
trading agreements with each other: and 
have altered the beers they are brewing in 
accordance with changes in taste. Some of 
them have tried in addition to add to their 
export trade and others have deliberately 
invested money outside brewing. 

Guinness has been among the first to 
adapt itself to a changing market. Stout 
remains its principal beer, selling in others’ 
tied houses and the free trade. But it has 
begun to market a pale ale in Ireland and it 
is now linking up with Ind Coope in the 
production of ales for the Irish market. It 
has also launched “ ” lager in Ireland 
and has agreed: with Courage Barclay to 
brew and distribute lager jointly in 
England. It has also begun to market 
draught beer served under pressure. 
Guinness has differed from other brewers 
in having practically no tied houses and the 
new pub it will build in Cork is only its 
third—and, even then, this will be a free 
house. But it is widening its interests in 
exports (which are already bigger than those 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


of any other British brewery) by establish- 
ing a brewery in Nigeria. The acquisi- 
tion of confectionery businesses and a 60 
per cent interest in Crookes Laboratories, 
the pharmaceutical manufacturers, shows 
how Guinness is adding to its non-brewing 
interests. Gross profits in the year to Sep- 
tember 30th rose by just over Io per cent, 
from £7,420,000 to £8,207,000, and net 
profits by 9 per cent, from £4,222,000 to 
£4,610,000. The ordinary dividend has 
been raised from 28 to 30 per cent, but last 
year there was an extra § per cent bicen- 
tenary bonus. Over the last eight years £17 
million has been retained by the group and 
a two-for-five scrip issue is now proposed. 
The tos. ordinary shares stand at 69s. 6d. 
and yield 43 per cent. 

Bass, Ratcliff like Guinness is a national 
brewer, but it has quite a large number of 
tied houses. It is now shifting some of the 
emphasis away from the traditional, 
naturally conditioned beers (such as Bass 
Red Triangle) to draught pale ale and tank- 
conditioned and filtered beers (such as Bass 
Blue Triangle). Sales in the year to Sep- 
tember 30th set a new postwar record 
despite a fall in demand for the group’s 
traditional bottled beers. The group’s pro- 
fits before tax rose by 10 per cent, from 
£3,005,000 to £3,339,000 but net profits 
were only £23,000 higher at £1,614,000. 
The chairman, Sir James Grigg, says the 
group is “ always on the lookout for oppor- 
tunities of expanding its trade with other 
brewers ” and has lately acquired a sub- 
stantial interest in the equity of Watney 
Mann in exchange for its holding in Wilson 
and Walker. In addition, a rather more 
formal sales agreement has been concluded 
with Watney Mann. At 20s. 3d. the §s. 
ordinary shares yield just under 5 per cent 
on the dividend of 20 per cent (compared 
with the equivalent of 19% per cent in 
1958-59). 

Flowers Breweries was one of the first to 
introduce draught beer served under 
pressure in this country, and in 1959-60 its 
sales rose to a record level. “ Keg Bitter ” 
sales have continued to rise, partly as a 
result of reciprocal trading agreements with 
other brewers. Gross profits rose by 28 
per cent, from £1,045,000 to £1,337,000 in 
the year to September 30th, and net profits 
by 45 per cent, from £495,000 to £721,000. 
The ordinary dividend is set at 11 per cent, 
against 9 per cent in 1958-59 and an earlier 
forecast of 10 per cent. An additional tax- 
free payment of one per cent is being paid 
from the non-recurring profits which arose 
from the sale of a holding in Ushers Wilt- 
shire Brewery. Capital expenditure over 
the next three years is estimated at £3 
million largely for the Luton brewery and 
for the building of twenty new pubs, but 
this should be easily covered by the group’s 
own retentions ; “ quick ” assets amount to 
£1,471,000 and the cash flow in 1959-60 
was about £770,000. The chairman, Sir 
Fordham Flower, joins other brewery chair- 
men in regretting that higher raw material 
costs are offsetting increased efficiency at 
the brewing plants. At 12s. 9d. the §s. 
ordinary shares yield 4} per cent. 


“up to expectations. 
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FIRST DEALINGS ;: Nov. 28 Dec. 12 Dec. 30 
LAST DEALINGS : Dec. 9 Dec. 29 Jan. 13 
ACCOUNT DAY: Dec. 20 Jan. 10 Jan. 24 





oo has been at a low ebb in the 
stock market over the week to Wednes- 
day. The disappointing UK trade and 
balance of payments figures discouraged 
buyers before the weekend and the 
approach of the holiday period has had a 
restraining effect. On Friday the number of 
bargains marked was the lowest for almost 
two years and on Tuesday the level sank 
even lower. Over the week The Economist 
indicator fell by one point to 356.3. The 
market in gilt edged securities has been 
quiet and prices have not changed very 
much. The fall in the Treasury Bill rate 
on Friday brought some investment buying 
of short and medium dated stocks. Conver- 
sion 43 per cent 1964 gained zs to 963 and 
Exchequer 5} per cent 1966 % to 100%, but 
there were small losses among the 
irredeemables. _ 

The market in industrial equities was also 
slack but much interest surrounded the 
announcement of dividends from several 
leading companies. Steel share prices 
advanced before the week end after the 
excellent results from Stewarts and Lloyds, 
but the news from other steel firms was not 
Dorman Long lost 
2s. 3d. to 40s. 9d. and Lancashire Steel 
1s. 73d. to 45s. 73d. Most store shares fell 

ck slightly over the week but Gorringe 
was an exception—its shares gained 3s. 13d. 
to a new “high” of 95s. 1o}d. on the 
possibility of a third bid. Montague 
Burton shares lost 3s. to 62s. on profit taking 
despite their good results. Hire purchase 
shares have fallen further despite a rally 
on Tuesday and UDT lost 6s. 3d. to 
156s. 3d. and Bowmaker 9d. to 19s. 43d. 
Bank share prices moved narrowly over the 
week but Barclays rose sharply on Wednes- 
day to close 2s. 6d. higher at 67s. 

Among Industrial shares British Oxygen 
fell 1s. 3d. to 25s. 6d. partly on disappoint- 
ment with the dividend. Unilever, a share 
popular with overseas investors, lost 2s. 3d. 
to 145s. 6d. Before the weekend there was 
some demand for heavy electrical shares 
but the recent engine troubles of British 
Railways’ Glasgow services caused a fall in 
AEI, which lost 6d. to 40s. Engineering and 
motor shares had a quiet week; BMC 
advanced 43d. to 15s. 3d. The collapse of a 
speculative bull position resulted in Lanca- 
shire Cotton losing 4s. 14d. to 72s. 103d.; 
Patons and Baldwins gained §s. 103d. to 
69s. 14d. following the announcement of the 
merger terms with J. & P. Coats, whose 
share prices lost 2s. 9d. to 56s. 9d. Shipping 
shares rose after the news of still higher 
tramp freight rates. 

ere was little dealing in gold shares 
though Free State Geduld gained 2s. 9d. to 
125s. 103d. Diamond and rubber shares 
rose but falls occurred among some 
base metal shares, with Consolidated 


Zinc touching a new “low” for the year 
of 61s. before closing 1s. lower at 63s. 6d. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


r the week ended December 17, 1960, there was an “above- 
| deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £39,174,000 
pared with a deficit of £33,841, in the previous week 


a deficit of £46,826,000 in the corresponding period of last 
_ There was a net expenditure “‘below-line” of £12,936,000 
ng a total cumulative deficit to date of £908,524,000 compared 
£gea,391,000 in 1959-60. 






















rd. Revenue 
me Tax...... eve 


AK cecccses tweens 
th Duties ....... 
NPB . cccccccscoce 
- tax, EPT and 


juties 


eee eeeeeeee 


(Net Receipts)... 
adcast Licences... 
dry Loans 
cellaneous 


ee eeeee 


rd. Expenditure 
bt Interest ....... 
ments to Northern 
reland Exchequer. 
her Consolidated 
Oe ers 


640,000} 420,004| 470,337 | 27,904, 29,559 





FOR Tie usta 119368 
king Funds....... 330 
\bove-line"’ Surplus or ot mg — | — 
DORs orttes aclectaaaes 368,415 | 534,835 | 46,826 39,174 
selow-line” Net Expendi- 

ME asktr heed os o's eeu eee ~—" 373,689 | 40,196) 12,936 
ital Surplus or Deficit... 52,110 


"| 908,524} 87, 


t receitts from : 


Tax Reserve Certificates ....] 137,097) 199,498 0 
Savings Certificates......... 54,800; 44,900 1,400 
Defence Bonds ............ 107,507| 77,104 2,052 
Premium Savings Bonds..... 35,270 | 40,650 700 
Tete . 6 ccdsuccévs eocceces . 


* Net receipts of the Civil Contin 
60-61 compared with £10 million in 1959-60. 


ies Fund £5 million in 


FLOATING DEBT 
(€ million) 









Ways and Means 
| Total 


Treasury Bills Advances 











= an : Floating 
Public | Bank of 
Tender | Tap Dept. England Dobe 

1959 

ec. 19 | 3660-0 | 2,004-0 | 228-2 1.5 | 5,893-7 
1960 ¥ 

pt. 17 | 3,530-0 | 1,968-1 | 215-9 5,714-0 
, 24} 3510-0 | 2022-7 | 204-5 | 5,737 -2 
ct. 1 | 3,490-0 | 2083-1 | 285-8 | 0-3 | 5,859-1 
» 8| 3500-0 | 1642-5 | 203-5 0-3 | 5,346-3 
~ 15 | 3,520-0 | 1638-5 | 217-2 sé 5,375 -7 
22) 3570-0 | 1608-8 | 190-1 ; 5,368 -9 
» 29 | 3,600-0 | 1617-2 | 213-1 5,400-3 
lov. 5 | 3,630-0 | 1,572-4 | 181-3 ini 5,383-7 
» 12} 3,660-0 | 1526-6 | 197-9 a 5,384-5 
» 9 | 3680-0 | 1497-9 | 240-1 oo 5,417-9 
» 26 | 3,670-0 | 1571-7 | 189-1 1-3 | 5,432-1 
ec. 3 | 3,660-0 | 1612-1 | 211-5 5,483 -5 
» 10} 3,640-0 | 1657-3 | 228-7 5,526-0 
» 17 | 3,610-0 | 1794-1 | 211-4 5,615-5 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


N both occasions when Bank rate has 

been reduced this year the discount 
market’s tactics at the ensuing Treasury 
bill tenders have been virtually the same: 
the market has increased its common bid 
by less than expected at the tender follow- 
ing the cut and more than expected in the 
second week. When Bank rate was cut to 
5 per cent a fortnight ago the market 
increased its bid for 91-day bills by only 
8d. (2s. 8d. on an annual basis) while the 
average rate of discount fell by 2s. 9.72d. 
per cent and the market’s allotment fell to 
41 per cent of its application. At last 
week’s tender, the second after the Bank 
rate change, the market increased its bid by 
7d. to £98 18s. 2d., but the average rate 
fell by only 2s. 1.79d. to £4 7s. 6.04d. per 
cent and the market’s allotment rose sharply 
to 71 per cent. 

The average discount rate has still fallen 
by only just under } per cent so far since 
the 4 per cent cut in Bank rate. But there 
is every indication that the authorities are 
for the present content with this movement. 
On Tuesday four or five houses were forced 
to take loans at the penal rate for a 
moderate amount, and on Wednesday three 
or four houses were again in the Bank. 





MONEY RATES 
LONDON 





Bank rate (from % Discount rates: % 
515%, 8/12/60).... 5- Bank bills : 
i Pere 4!'2-49 16 
Deposit rates 3 months ..... 4'7-#ig 
(maximum) : 4 months ..... 4'2—-# ig 
CU a ricccccceses 6 months ..... 4!2-45 
Discount houses ... 3-3!4 | Fine trade bills : 
3 months ..... 535-6 . 
Money : 4 months ..... 533-6 
Day-to-Day........ 33-43 6 months ..... 5!'2-6!2 
NEW YORK 
Official discount % Treasury bills: 9 
rate: WUE cdcovces 2. $84 
(from 3'2%, 11/8/60) 3 we UF eccqecic 2-222 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 







(£ million) 






Issue Department* : 





Notes in circulation....... 2,259°6 |2,301-6 |2,353-2 
Notes in banking dept..... 15-8 48-7 47-2 
Govt. debt and securities*. |2,271-9 |2,348-0 [2,397-9 
Other securities .......... 0-8 0-8 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion..... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin . 2:3 1-3 1-3 
Banking Department : 
posits : | 
Public accounts........... 13-5 10-6 15-9 
Special deposits .......... ain 151-3 1S1-3 
| ___ EPR ee eeceey 216-8 | 232-0 | 220-3 
SN cub eawednedinceccs 65-4 65-0 65-3 
MRC ccéinhaveteddeuccs 295-7 458-9 452:8 
Securities : 
SONNE sv cccccccecta 255-7 388-7 376-0 
Discounts and advances.... 20-6 19-4 | 27-7 
SN eae 20-9 19-0 19-1 
NS ars india dedirtecte.n 297-2 | 427-1 | 422-8 
Banking department reserve . te 49-6 48-1 
o %o 9 
POT nicwavweecaent’ 5°6 10-8 ies 


_* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million to £2,400 million on 
December 1[4th. 


TREASURY 


BILL TENDERS 


Three Mcnths’ Bills 















Date of | en a eee iene 
Tender Average | Allotted 
Rate of at Max. 

Allotment | Rate* 






1959 | 91 day 63 day eo  ¢ 
Dec. 18 | 240-0 50:0 72 10-50 








— 
1960 
Sept. 16 417-5 | 110 2-14 60 
+. ae 456-1 109 10-25 | 51 
, 30 478:7 | Wil 3-65 38 
Oct. 7 | 491-4 | Wt 3-52 | 35 
ae 280-0 | 450-8 | 109 6-35 | 63 
ae 280-0 | 473-2 | 106 6-38 65 
91 day 63 day | | 

— | . 30-0 | 476-9 | 101 9-52 | 36 
Nov. 4| 250-0 30:0 | 480-3 97 9:79 | 58 
» | 260-0 30-0 | 458-0 95 5:46 | 59 
». 18] 250-0 30:0 | 432-7 93 5:93 | 69 
, 25| 2500 30-0 | 411-4 92 9-25 | 63 
Dec. 2| 240:0 30-0 | 427-5 92 5-55 56 
» 9| 2300 30-0 | 454-7 89 7-83 4l 
. 16} 2300 30:0 | 410-3 87 6-04 71 





* On December (6th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 18s. 2d- 
secured 71 per cent, 63 day bills at £99 4s. 8d. secured 87 per 
cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer for this 
“ = for £250 million of 91 day bills. $ Allotment cut by 

million, 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 







United States $ 











December 15 | December 16 













Market Rates: Spot 


aseeeee a 
| December !7 | December 19 December 20 | December 21 








































2-78-2-82* 2-803,-7 | 2-BOM g—1356 | 2-BOM 6-13) | 2-805,~3, 2: 8034-7, 2: 8034-7, 
Canadian $ eee eee 2:74ll ig! 16 2-74 i g-llig 2-741 6—!316 | 2:74 61316 2-753 1616 2-763 16516 
French Fr. ... | 13-622-14-027 13-78!'4-3,4 13.78! 4-!, 13-777g-78'g | 13-76!2-34 13-78-78'4 13-78! 9-3 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11 -94-12-547, 12-083,-09 12-08!4-3, 12-083g-5g | 12 -08!g~3, 1208-087, 12-0834-09 
Belgian Fr. ... 137- 139 -35- 139-32!4- 139-32!- | 139-32!,- 139 -35- 139-40- 
142-05 40 37!, 37! | 37! | 40 . 45 
Dutch Gid.... 10-48-10-80 10-58!.-3, 10-58! 4-'> 10-58! 4-'5 10-577g-58'g | 10-58!-3, 10-58!,-3,4 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-59!4-11-9234 1h-71-FI lg 11 -707,-71'g 11-703.-71 | = 11-70!4-3,4 11 -7034-71 11-71-71", 
Portug. Esc. .. | 79-003,-82-00!2 80-20-30 e 80-26-30 80-20-30 | 80-20-30 80-20-30 80-20-30 
Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 174234-1743 |  1742'4-'2 1742!,-3, 174134-1742 | 17417—-1742', 1742!4-3, 
Swedish Kr. .. 14-27!.-14-70 14-S2!g-3g «=| = 14-513g—53 14-513g—5, 14-50!,-'2 | 14-50-50!, 14-50-50! 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06!4-19-62 19-341 g—3g 19-337g-34'g | 19-337g-34'g | 19-33'2-34 | 19-33!2~34 19-335g~7, 
Norwegian Kr.| 19-71-20-30!2 20-02-02', | 20-O015g-7, 20-0153-7, 20 -O1'4-!> 20-01-O1',4 20-01-O01',4 
___.__ * OMcial_ mies Cne Month Forward Rates 
eee eR Do Cc nanceconeate 3g—lyc. pm =| 5) 6-3; 6¢. pm Sig iec. pm | Sig—Figc. pm | 3g-lyc. pm | 39—l4c. pm 
RINE ce vcccnsicodovepwee’ la-lgc. pm =| '4—!gc. pm l4—'gc. pm 3ig—'igc. pm | 3)6-ligc. pm | 'gc. pm—par 
PE SUG cae ncedketcceiceaksuns I'4-1c. pm I'4-Ic. pm I'4-le. pm I 'g-7gc. pm I'g-7gc. pm =| _I'o-Ie. pm 
EF OR re eae 15g-13g¢. pm | 1-34c. pm 1-34c. pm 17g-15gc. pm | 17g-15gc. pm | 2'g—I7gc. pm 
UL TIRE shane ans cdeabesdé Sc. pm—par | 5c. pm=—par | 5c. pm-par Sc. pm-par Sc. pm-par | 5e¢. pm—par 
SINGING Bh case vecccccsbeuke 17g-15ge. pm | 134-1!2¢. pm | 134-1 !gc. pm 134-Iloc. pm | 134-I!oc. pm | 2!g-17gc. pm 
WR Gamay BOG, 2 caccccceccas 1!a=1'4pf. pm | t!2-I apf. pm | Ila-I apf. pm | Ila-E'4pf. pm | I'a—-l4pf. pm | 134-1 !apf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
Nk Ser ye 34-5gc. pm 34-5Sge¢. pm 34—5gc. pm 3g-Sge. pm =| 13; 6—!I ge. pm | '3i6-'l ge. pm 
SS aeae a 1-3gc. pm 15—3gc. pm 15-3gc. pm 716-5; 6c. pm 76 16c. pm 3g—'4c. pm 
Sis dbcesddeeecetarehsewe 6-534c. pm 4) pm 4 . pm 6!,—4c. pm 6! 4-534c. pm | 63g-5’gc. pm 
W. German D-Mk. ........... é 4-334pf. pm 4-334pf. pm 4-33,pf. pm | 4!g-37gpf. pm | 4'g-37apf. pm | 4!2-4! apf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.) ......... os 253/1 253/1 | 253/- 






















Prices and Wages 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 


BRITISH 
Prices and Wages......... This week Staredh Treaee ..-.cckevis sas Dec. l0th 
Manpower and Output.... Dec. 17th Industrial Profits.......... Oct. {5th 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... Oct. 8th insted SERGE . sdinins: chned sac Nov. 1|2th 























1957 | 1958 1959 
Unit ———$_+_—_ — 
mid-June 
WORLD PRICES | 
Cemmodity Price Indicator : ein areal * ow we 
PANN RINE: ond vino so 05éeiee eens sos nn 0 = 
He Sc ndan ce cut et omessenk eaeeeceas x 98-8 94-8 | 84-4 
FOB occ bons meiaa sos Kose wren sie sue 95-9 80-1 80-4 
PRIN io Sckcs coceSeicsvdsepnascws ensue x 79:7 70:8 76-8 
SE HONE. oi dives cn snncsusdiedastes es 107-2 104-3 121-7 
Monthli y averages 
BRITISH WHOLESALE 
PRICES | i 1957 1958 | | ‘1959 
Materials used in: 
All manufacturing industries .......... 1954=100 107-4 100-8 101-7 
Mechanical engineering..........--+++ “ 121-9 | 123-5 124-5 
Electrical machinery * 114-9 114-5 115-6 
Building and civil engineering ........ ‘s 113-7 114-2 113-4 
House butlding .......cccccccccccccee 5 112-3 1hi-? 111-0 
Products of : | 
All manufacturing industries .......... ‘a 110-4 | Ult-l 11-5 
Chemicals and allied trades........... : 106-5 105-6 106-6 
err eee ia : 125-2 129-9 129-0 
TOD SIND 0 snis 5 win n sn sd nnen nce as 100-9 97-9 96-0 
Food manufacturing............++e00 : 107-1 104-9 106-9 
Commodities : 
conan. DT  ccuvipccveadeceedoe sae os ¥ Rt 3 =? 
RE rahe cies <sss dubassecsnees 5 . . . 
Rubber, No. | RSS, one month future. | - 131-6 118-2 148-1 
Softwood, imported...........sseee08 x 109-7 102-1 95-4 
Copper, ex-warehouse ..........-+40- 88:3 | 79-4 95-6 
| 
UK RETAIL PRICES Jan. 17, 
IN o.ii5s ox gsc ions ds ceed stnee 1956=100f 105:8 | 109-0 109-6 
PE <i Seb hkSD ches deans esan see teen “ 104-9 | 107-1 | 108-2 
PNG a 66 82 steescxeasacssévna suns 1938 = 1002 - Ay we 
BES cccbeba neuen seaweed Oiatase skies | 
Housing ...... gicdsbseasraaeeseuaces ; 15S | 172 180 
ss gn cecn sa had scn sehen ea dens 267 269 268 
RN RI a ak ks caw nea edecies ssc 268 281 284 
Household durable goods ............ a oa an 
OK Datigs otaci nes eas sabes soeuwne 7 
PND piso ih idccsgaba te bwsessneun’ ‘s 421 | 428 428 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
CODIET NPOWEIAE) «6 55 occ dcccevcsess | 1938=100 An 36 36 
UK TERMS OF TRADE | 
import prices: 
PR 6S otc Sek eck SSRs iw oe 1954=100 107 | 99 98 
Food, drink and tobacco............. 3 101 | 97 98 
— PROT 6 ov 0cccndscvcwccaces oo a a 
USS c.cvevewevccvesevsecvescecccceve | | 
Manufactured goods.................- ; 104 | 101 104 
Export prices : 
Pha 5540s+eks s0baeeees sa pasas it 110 109 
= ere _siewhekotencanns ob +1 a HH 
WANES 8d 0081606. 650 400 5).00's 60s susie’ | i 
Engineering products .............-++ | 112 115 117 
Textiles (excluding clothing).......... ; 101 101 98 
Terms of trade: | 
Ratio of import to export prices ..... % | 90 | 90 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS | | 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sad 
PERI GS B60 60 ss cases esa see sec cies | 1952=100 112-7 67:1 71-9 
| 
niiaiia UK WAGES ; 
eekly wage rates : Jan. 31, 
Pee SINE ED cciane co N36 0h 05d Vales e's 1956=100 | 110-0 Aim =. 
hE Se ese oe ns ok be acs wih = 0-0 113- ° 
I, 65.6 ued 005 N05 66 Kcde nen ssaes ss tho.7 114-0 | 117-0 
SUI oon dink cc savipoek ckad eves ce” 111-3 | 1IS-8 | 119-0 
ept., | 
PE canis achscneatsvexceteva 1939=100 286 | 296 | 304 
co pspet cetera a. [251 7 | 256 8 | 2711 
Mise de Des S mene seb detsan des teien s ; 
WPS THN GENE) oo ic ccc cs vcccevccve | o 129 9 134 1 140 Il 
Youths (4) ..ccseccccccvccccccscscces | a 108 4 |} 112 0 | 117 6 
WEEE Gutinvicnesscesh ss s.0ah nape o 85 2 8 9 90 10 
| ct., 
i Mis 8555 vn kiss seek shana have 1938= 100 399 | 408 429 
PIN ic cg hh GG wens vad gas Sade asoee cat | “ 365 372 392 





(') For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by | -534. 


calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 


by 1:56i. (4) In general males under 21 and females under 18 years of age. 


(5) 







1960 


Dec. 8 | Dec. 15 | Dec. 22] Nov. 22| Nov. 29| Dec. 6 






Dec. 13 | Dec. 20 





























90 89 | 89 | os 88 
80-4 | 79-7 | 79-7 | 79-4 | 78:6 
105-4 | 104-6 | 104-5 | 102-5 | | 102-5 
78-9 | 78-6 78-9 77-8 | 76:3 
102-1 | 102-0 | 100-2 | 100-3 | 100-6 
1959 cae a” Tete 
Sept. October | Nov. July August | Sept. | October | Nov 
i . ae | a a 1 a ea ] [er ss 1 
101-9 | 102-3 | 102-7 | 101-6 | 100-8 | 100-6 | 100-6 | 101-0 
124-3 | 124-7 | 125-6 | 126-9 | 126-4 | 126-4 | 126-1 | 126-0 
Hi5-t | 015-3 | 6-2 fo ui7-4 | 117-2 | 116-7 | 116-4 | 116-4 
113-3 | 113-4 | 003-7 Pe ottS-2 | 105-4 | 115-5 | 115-6 | 115-7 
1b-O | Ute? | UNbe6 F142 | 114-6 | 14-8 | 149 | 115-3 
| 
He-S | tbe6@ | Otbe7 P tna-4 | 003-5 | 43-5 | 13-6 | 113-7 
128-3 | 128-6 | 128-6 | 128-7 | 128-7 | 128-7 | I2B6 | I2B6 
e . . . . . “6 128-6 
96:7 | 96:8 | 97:6 | 100-7 | 101-2 | 101-5 | 102-2 | 102-6 
107-1 | 107-3 | 107-8 | 107-2 | 107-4 | 107-0 | 106-8 | 107-3 
a3 | g2| et] 2 | mal ma) Bel 
. . . . . . . 72:3 
162:2 | 158-8 | 178-6 | t6l-t | 146-7 | 146-3 | 140-8 | 131-0 
95:2 | 95:9 | 96-9 | 106-9 | 106-8 | 106-6 | 106-8 | 107-0 
92:6 | 97-3 | 100-9 | 102-4 | 986 | 944 | 89-4 | 91-0 
| | 
108-7 | 109-2 | 110-0 fo tit-t | 410-4 | 1105 | tthe4 | tines 
106-1 | 107-4 | 108-2 | 108-8 | 106-4 | 106-1 | 107-4 |... 
271 272 | 274 277 | 275 275 277 279 
279 | = 282 285 286 280 279 282 e 
181 182 182 186 187 | «187 187 
268 269 269 271 271 272 272 | 
2777 | «#1278 | 294 279 | 280 281 292 | 
299 | 298 298 301 | = 301 302 303 
256 | 256 256 256 | 256 256 257 | 
430 430 | 430 449 | 449 | 449 449 
36 | is 3 ti(ité 36 35 35 
| 
98 99 101 98 98 as 99 
98 | 100 102 95 95 97 99 
94 95 96 97 95 95 95 
99 | 102 | 102 97 98 96 % 
105 106 | 107 108 108 108 107 
109 109 i i it 112 112 
i 112 113 114 113 115 115 
113 14 113 120 120 118 117 
118 120 121 119 119 122 122 
8 | 698 97 103 104 103 105 
9 9 91 88 88 88 88 
71-0 | 80-4 | 83-1 P72 | 7-4 | 73-8 | 70-2 | 74-7 
| | } 
| | } 
117-3) | 017-3) | 117-4 | 120-1 | 120-4 | 120-7 | 120-7 | 
117-0 | HI7-1 | 117-2 | 119-7 | 120-0 | 120-4 | 120-3 | 
117-7 | 117-7 | 017-8 fe 28-0 | 12t-O.| 128-3 | 120-5 | 
119-4 | 19-5 | 119-6 | 124-2 | 124-4 | 124-9 | 124-7 | 
305 305 | 305 312 313 | 314 | 314 
(271 | 282 1(6) = 
(140 1 145 0(6) i 
117 6 123 1(6) | . 
90 10 93 Ky se 
| 429 | 445(6) fe 2 
| 392 409(6) Se 





(2) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of 
(3) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply nS Kerik 
6) April. 


Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 





i 
(FRANCE) LIMITED i 
it 
ui 
tl 
i 
Barclays Bank (France) Limited announce i 
that their business at Rouen has trans- il 
ferred to new premises at a 
itl 
15 Rue Jeanne D’ Arc a 
The new branch, conveniently situated in i 
the midst of the banking and business 
quarter, provides all facilities for the 
conduct of banking and allied operations . = 
in modern and pleasant surroundings. an intern ational bank 
can help you... 
BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED The Bank of Nova Scotia can probably save you time and 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 : money, if you’re doing business abroad. The BNS has 
An Associate Company of Barclays Bank Limited. i offices across Canada, in the United Kingdom, the United 
' i States, the Caribbean, a trust company in the Bahamas and 
PARIS BRANCH : a one in New York, plus correspondents throughout the free 
Ee ee : world. For full information, just visit the branch nearest you. 
Other branches: = 
Aix-les-Bains, Biarritz, Bordeaux, Cannes, Havre, Lyons, Marseilles, int 
Mentone, Monte-Carlo, Nice—Algiers and Oran. S THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
i LONDON: 24-26 WALBROOK, E.C.4, AND I! WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.! 





GENERAL OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 





/hen your business spans the globe it deserves the 
ast and efficient banking services we render. 


189 offices throughout Japan MBOVERSEAS OFFICES [London: Salisbury House, Finsbury’Circus, 
) THE cy | BANK, LTD. London E.C. 2 [New York: 42 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
okyo, Japan [jCalcutta: Mookerjee House, 17, Brabourne Road, Calcutta-1 








cgistered as a Newspaper. “Authorised as Secon ond Class Ma il, Post Office _Devt.. ¢ Ottawa. Print ed in England by | St. ~ Clements Press, Ltd., London, E.C.4. Published by The Economist 
Newspaper Ltd. at 2 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone: Whitehall 1511. Postage on this issue: UK 4d.; Overseas 44d. 
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NO 
BOTTLE- 

NECKS 
in this 
Brewery 


iy 
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TETLEYS of Leeds 
move beer in top gear! 
At their modern bottling 
plant Coventry Climax _ 
‘Universal’ Electric Fork Trucks 
move 50 palletised cases 
per load with nil breakages, 
while road vehicles are 
loaded or unloaded at an 
average 5 mins. per lorry. 
Fork trucks unstopper 
handling delays fast. 
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